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Joint Exams Being 
Held In Numerous 
States, Dep’ts Say 


Commissioners Tell This Paper 
of Their Current Views on 
St. Paul Resolution 


FEW ARE HOSTILE TO PLAN 


Majority Favorable to Theory of 
Several States Participating 
in the Examinations 


Inquiry made of a number of insur- 











ance commissioners as to present status 
of the joint examination situation, as it 
has developed since the action taken by 
the St. Paul convention of the commis- 
sioners providing for joint examinations, 
indicates that most of the commission- 
ers are cooperating, or, at least, are in 
a mood to see how the 
situation will out. 
been a few epistolary clashes between 


examinations 
work There have 
states, such as an exchange of letters 
between Commissioner O'Malley of Mis- 
souri and Commissioner Blackall of 
Connecticut. The New York department 
had its say relative to its objections to 
the St. Paul action via an address made 
by Superintendent Pink before the joint 
convention of the casualty companies 
and the National Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Agents at White Sul- 
phur in the Fall. 

In response to letters sent to the 
commissioners by The Eastern Under- 
writer, the following replies were re- 
ceived ; 


C. A. Gough, Deputy Commissioner, 
New Jersey 


As you know, we have announced our 
intention of cooperating 100% with the 
policy of convention examinations as 


adopted by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners at St. Paul 
last June and have at the present time 
three of such examinations under way, 
the Prudential Insurance Co., with six 
other states participating, and the Eagle 
Fire Insurance Co. and Sussex Fire In- 
surance Co., with three other states 
Participating. Each of these other states 
is represented in these examinations by 
one of its regular examiners. As report- 
ed ‘to me, the plan is progressing very 
satisfactorily, the several examiners 
working as a coordinated unit and with 
the full cooperation of the officials of 
the companies. I have no doubt that 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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The Sign Of 
GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


U. S. Branch 
1892 


Established 
1869 





LONDON 


Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


Head Office: 55 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


+ 
J. M. Hates, United States Manager 
E. W. Lane, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 
+ 
WRITES 
Automobile, Boiler, Burglary, Credit, Elevator, Engine, Flywheel, Liability, 
Plate Glass, Compensation and Personal Accident and Health 
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The Presidents 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents is holding its Thirtieth 
Annual meeting this week in New 
York City. To our Chief Executives 
we pay our respects on page 21 of 
this issue. 


And to the members of other inter- 
company Associations whose meet- 
ings during this week are being held 
in the metropolis we present our 
compliments. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 
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John E. Diefendorf 
To Leave N. Y. Dept.; 
Was Under 13 Chiefs 


Head Examiner of Miscellaneous 
Insurance Companies for Long 
Period of Years 


MET DEPRESSION PROBLEMS 


With Limited Staff Handled Title 
and Guaranty Mortgage Com- 
panies; His Career 














After a with the New York 
Insurance Department which has includ- 


career 


ed service under thirteen Insurance Sup- 
erintendents, John Edwards Diefendorf, 
chief miscellaneous com- 
He is one of those 


examiner of 
panies, has resigned. 
public 

enhanced the 
prestige of Departmental supervision. His 


modest, conscientious servants 


who have considerably 


resignation has been received with 1 
gret by the Superintendent and he 
leave office with the good wishes of all 
his confreres, 

Mr. Diefendorf 
schools at Fort 
Clinton 
time he thought he would be < 
and went to Albany Law School 
which he 1904. His 


studies in law school it night as 


public 
N. Y., and 


Liberal Institute 


attended the 
Plain, also 


there. For a 


was graduated in 
were 
he was working for the State in the day- 
time He had 
through Civil Service in the public works 
department, and became a boat inspector. 


gotten a position 


Some of the inspections had to do with 
canal boats. Louis F. Payn was Super- 
intendent of Insurance and Mr. Payn 
transferred him to the Insurance De- 
partment in 1898 as a clerk in the actu- 
arial bureau. His job there had to do 
with the computation of reserves on life 
insurance policies of life insurance com- 
panies. He had been there about seven 
years when along came the Armstrong 
aftermath of that 


f examiners 


Investigation and one 
was the reorganization of 
working in the New York office. 
Came to N, Y. City in 1906 

Mr. Diefendorf arrived in New York 
as an examiner. He passed the Civil 
Service examination in October, 1906 
The chief actuary of the Department 
when Mr. Diefendorf went there and for 
many years after was John S. Patterson. 
All in all, Mr. Patterson spent half a 
century with the Department. He is now 
dead. Harry Appleton, for many, many 
years deputy of the Department, one of 
the most attractive of all the Depart- 
mental executives, gave Mr. Diefendorf 
guidance and friendship. 


When Mr. Diefendorf came to New 
York in 1906 Otto Kelsey was Superin- 
tendent. He was succeeded by William 


H, Hotchkiss. It was Mr. Hotchkiss who 
appointed Mr. Diefendorf chief examiner 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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SPECIAL FOR YOUR WIFE SPECIAL & SPECIAL FOR THE CHILDREN 
Something to Remember You By SOLICITATIONS A COLLEGE EDUCATION 


A check for $100 FOR THE if you are not here to pay the bills. 


every Christmas $5,000 
SEASON 


as long as she lives after you. to each child for a quarterly premium 


If you and she are now 35, the quar- }amaxamaxaraeaxaeaxaRa ea RaRaRaRaRaEas (if you are age 35 ) of only 


terly premium is only SPECIAL FOR THE WHOLE PR gn 
$13.78 FAMILY AEANANANA RANT ASAE EARANA RAS SASARAIAY | 
(less dividend) A $10,000 BONUS 


. SPECIAL FOR YOURSELF 
Lh AR SR SASS SAS SAAS SSRN: 
; If you have an old $10,000 policy kicking around, 


A MOTOR AND TRAILER! 
SPECIAL FOR YOUR MOTHER just let us take it and we will return it to you com- f 65 
A $50 CHECK pletely intact BUT rearranged and accompanied by a or you at age 


prize package, so as to pay your family (when you 
° check out) a guaranteed income of $100 every month $2,000 cash 
every month as long as she lives and $50.00 a month 
after you. 


for 10 years, and then return to them $10,000 cash. 
for the rest of your life. 
If she is 65 and you are 35 you can 
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This re-processing can be had, if you are 35 years 
old, for a quarterly premium of only 
' At age 35 you can look forward to all 
purchase this most appropriate gift (less dividend) this for a monthly premium of only 
for a quarterly premium of only — § Nore: Your otd $10,000 policy will only pey $100 a 
For Whereas our frawres quoted above ate GUARANTEED $22.88 
BER EATER EA PATE EASA ELE REE ARTS PEDERI ESE EBSA EASE BIE EASE BIEBER ELSA EEA SAS EASA SA ASAE SAIS 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
LLOYD PATTERSON , 
GENERAL AGENT 
| 100 E 42d St AShland 4-8610 } 


$32.54 
$13.00 and NOT dependent on dividends or excess interest earnings. (less dividend) 
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MORGAN B. BRAINARD 


During a recent Aetna Life conven- 
tion Morgan B. Brainard, president of 
the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, was 
sitting in the lobby of the Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
one midnight talking to a newspaper 
man about a new autobiography of Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton which was coming 
out. Probably the most brilliant of 
English essayists, the conversation was 
whether Chesterton’s book would be 
philosophical and paradoxical, or wheth- 
er it would really be autobiographical. 
Mr. Brainard had come from the ban- 
quet hall, where he had made one of 
those extremely informal, delightful and 
heart-warming talks which he delivers 
to his own organization with the erron- 
eous assumption on his part that he is 
the world’s worst public speaker. The 
gap between insurance in the dining 
room and literature in the lobby was 
traveled with ease, as there are few 
figures in literature with which Mr. 
Brainard has not some familiarity. 

During the conversation a 27-year-old 
“agent of the Aetna Life approached Mr. 
Brainard and asked him if he might 
have the honor of a game of tennis the 
next morning. The invitation was im- 
mediately accepted. A few minutes later 
a general agent, formerly a tournament 
player, came up and he wanted to know 
if the president would take him on the 
next morning. That match was fixed 
up, too. Mr..Brainard beat both of them 
on the courts. 

His Popularity With Aetna People 
_These incidents not only throw some 
light on the personality of the Aetna’s 
chief executive, but also furnish an in- 
dication of the tremendous popularity he 
,has in his own establishment, field as 
well as head office. That popularity is 
nowhere better evidenced than in con- 
ventions. The French have a word which 
is difficult to duplicate in the English 
language. It is esprit. No matter how 
large or how strong or how efficiently 
Organized an insurance company be, nor 
type of material found in the program, 
an insurance convention can be routine, 
mechanical, not noteworthy in any way 
—just another convention. On the other 
hend, it can go over with a bang, every- 
One intensely interested, an atmosphere 
Of spontaneity and good fellowship pre- 
va'ling, the personality of the company 
brought out in such a way that all are 
proud of being members of the organi- 
Zation. With everything else equal, the 
dfference in conventions is found in the 
Persunalities of the convention. And of 
all the personalities at conventions the 
Writer knows none who is more effective 
in welding the attendants into one large, 
appy family—who brings to them in 
a greater degree the quality of esprit— 
than Morgan B. Brainard. 


Well-Rounded Life 


Nor does the writer know of any im- 
Portant figure in the great world of busi- 
ness who leads a fuller life, who has 


eading a Full and Useful 
Life — and Having 
Fun, Loo 


By 


Clarence Axman 


more interests of a worth while nature, 
who has 2 broader viewpoint and keener 
vision, who is a better citizen, who has 
as variegated a number of friends, touch- 
‘ng all walks of life, or is more demo- 
cratic. A man of genuine culture, a con- 
noisseur of art, a collector of Colonial 
antiques, a lover of sports (not always 
from the side lines but most times as 
an active participant), a public spirited 
citizen who has often served his city and 
his state, he possesses a genius for 
friendship in a broad circle which has 
drawn to his own dinner table important 
figures in the world of poetry, philoso- 
phy and other representatives of the fine 
arts. 


personal friend, “Bill” Putnam, who 
runs an investment house in Hartford, 
also are passengers for companionship 
instead of going to their offices in their 
own cars. It is a jolly ride. 


Athletic Activities 


The athletic activities of the Aetna 
Life president are largely for the pur- 
pose of keeping fit. He plays with 
men of all ages. He always plays his 
best. One of the most interesting 
matches in which he figured was a 
squash match with members of the 
Nicholas Glidden family of Boston. 
Squash is a fast moving game which 
originated at Harrow School, England. 


Morgan B. Brainard on links with Willard T. White, executive vice-president, 
Gilpin, Van Trump & Montgomery, Wilmington, Del. 


His dominant interests are the com- 
panies he heads—Aetna Life, Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety, Automobile Insurance 
Co., Standard Fire Insurance Co., the 
amazingly attractive building which 
houses those companies, the city itself 
with its fascinating early history—Hart- 
ford is more than 300 years old—Yale 
University, from which he was gradu- 
ated, and its alumni, particularly recent 
graduates; the Walpole Antiquarian So- 
ciety (a handful of America’s great col- 
lectors of Colonial antiques) and the 
games of tennis and golf. He also is 
happy in the setting of his office—one 
of the most artistically furnished in the 
insurance business, with a wonderful 
view, and in the environ of the chief 
executive floor of the home office build- 
ing, which has a directors’ room with a 
table and chairs once the property of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. Brainard reaches the head office 
of the Aetna Life Building on a bus 
which arrives in the road near his 
house at 8:10 o’clock in the morning. 
Because he takes that bus a number 
of his neighbors, including his close 


The contest was held on the squash 
court of the Aetna Life. Contestants 
were Mr, Glidden and his four sons and 
Mr. Brainard and his four sons. One 
of the Glidden boys was a _ national 
squash champion. The Gliddens won 
the tournament, but Mr. Brainard, pere, 
defeated Mr. Glidden, pere, in their 
match. Mr. Brainard’s sons, by the 
way, are Morgan B., Jr., Charles E., 
Edward M. and Maxwell. 

Morgan B. Brainard, Jr., is assistant 
treasurer of the Aetna Life. Charles 
E. is with Putnam & Co., investment 
house, Hartford. Edward M. is with 
the editorial division of the Hartford 
Times, and is a good critic of the 
drama. Maxwell is a junior at Yale. 
Morgan B., Jr., Edward M.and Charles 
E. are Yale graduates, The fifth child, 
Constance, is a student in a school at 
Dobbs Ferry. 

Because of his love of sports Mr. 
Brainard has attended a number of 
championship fights in New York, also 
outstanding football games, and upon 
one occasion traveled hundreds of miles 
in order to see an outstanding inter- 


national tennis match at Forest Hills, 
Long Island. When younger, Mr. 
Brainard was an ardent devotee of fox 
hunting. 


His Love for His University 


It would be difficult for one to find 
a man who has a more affectionate feel- 
ing for his alma mater than has Mr. 
Brainard who is a graduate of Yale, 
class of 1900, with an A.B. degree. In 
the three years immediately following 
he was a student at the Yale Law 
School, receiving his LL.B. degree in 
1903. For years he has been in cor- 
respondence with younger graduates 
who often write to him about their 
personal affairs because of his genuine 
interest in their future and welfare. 
At the present time he is a member 
of the Yale Alumni Association’s 
board. That association represents 42,- 
000 alumni. (Another Hartford man 
on the board is John Marshall Hol- 
combe, manager of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau). Mr. Brainard 
was president of the Yale Alumni Asso- 
ciation. He is secretary of his class. 

At Yale Mr. Brainard was pretty much 
as he is now. He did not go after rev- 
ords, try to do anything spectacular, 
make any special effort to win honors 
although he won some, and he was ex- 
ceedingly popular. Once asked to rem- 
inisce about his Yale experiences he 
characteristically told of a humiliating 
one. He had achieved some sort of an 
oratorical or class honor and was about 
to make an oration, and the prospect of 
talking found him uncomfortable. Just 
as he started to talk a drum corps came 
down the aisle playing. Whether by 
michievous intent or just in the nature 
of things it had the effect of knocking 
the undergraduate for a goal. 


Some Yale Graduates in Top Hartford 
Positions 


Among some of his classmates are 
Timothy A. Leary, Justice Supreme 
Court of New York; Judge Thomas W. 
Swan, U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals; 
Judge Keyes Winter, New York Munici- 
pal Court; Elisha Walker and Fred P. 
Adams, New York financiers. The late 
Percy Rockefeller also was in his class. 

It is interesting to note the Yale in- 
fluence in Hartford top executive life 
insurance offices. Four leading life 
insurance company officers in Hartford 
are Yale men. They are James Lee 
Loomis, president Connecticut Mutual, 
class of 1901; Arthur M. Collens, presi- 
dent Phoenix Mutual, class of 1903; Rob- 
ert W. Huntington, chairman of the Con- 
necticut General, class of 1889. The late 
A. A. Welch, predecessor ‘of Arthur M. 
Collens as Phoenix Mutual president, 
was class of 1882. Way back in early 
history of the Phoenix Mutual Jonathan 
B. Bunch, president, was a graduate of 
class of 1852. 

Collector of New England, Connecticut 
and Hartford Antiques 

As a collector Mr. Brainard’s chief 
interests are centered about the early 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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ee HERE is no doubt about the nature of the future of the life insurance 
business. Let there be belief in unlimited progress—the continuous 
fulfillment of the greatest economic idea in the history of the world to a posi- 
tion of commanding authority, concretely—invulnerable faith in the institu- 
tion of life insurance, in the ability of the undistinguished masses of life 
underwriters of the United States of America to meet by competent methods 


the needs and wants raised in the flow of time—a faith as well as a business. 


“A faith, also, in the efficacy of life insurance as the perfect instrument 
to solve economic problems, moving fronrone triumph to another, overcoming 
the exhaustion of ordinary resources, energy—death itself, ever effecting a 
wider distribution of its blessings and through the cumulative forces of prac- 


tical and emotional reactions, to fulfill its endless destiny. 


“Tt is the dawn, not the dusk.” 


RIEHLE AGENCY EQUITABLE LIFE 


EQUITABLE SUITE 
11th Floor, Pennsylvania Building 


225 WEST 34TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: LAckawanna 4-4300 
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WM. MARSHALL BULLITT— 


Louisville Lawyer, Often Acting As Special Counsel 
For Life Companies, Was Solicitor General In Taft 
Administration; Some of His Cases 


For many years readers of insurance 
newspapers have encountered the name 
of Wm. Marshall Bullitt of Louisville as 
appearing as special counsel for one or 
more life insurance companies in some 
case which has wideflung § significance 
with respect to life insurance procedure, 
practice, taxation, or some other angle 
where great bodies of policyholders have 
interest of one sort or another at stake. 
Often it is a test case. Upon numerous 
occasions the action has gone right 
through the courts until the Supreme 
Court has been reached and a decision 
made by that tribunal. 

This may have given the impression 
that Mr. Bullitt devotes most of his 
time to the practice of insurance law, 
which is erroneous as in thirty or forty 
cases which he has argued before the 
nation’s highest tribunal, the subjects at 
issue have ranged from shipbuilding and 
Prohibition to interpretation of anti- 
trust clauses and bank deposits. In insur- 
ance, however, there have been such im- 
portant litigations as these among 
others: 

Some Outstanding Insurance Cases 

Security Mutual Life v. Prewitt, and 
Terral v. Burke, which had to do with 
the validity of the usual “anti removal” 
statute ; 

Provident Society vs. Ken- 
twcky, the issue being the constitution- 
ality of a statute taxing life insurance 
premium after the company had with- 
drawn from state; 

National Life vs. U. S., holding the 
Federal Income Tax unconstitutional as 
to life insurance companies’ tax-exempt 
securities ; 

Chase National Bank vs. U. S., also 
involving the constitutionality of Federal 
Estate Tax on life insurance; 

Spicer vs. Smith, the issue being 
whether instalments of War Risk Insur- 
ance and Disability Compensation paid 
to a state guardian are not money of 
the United States, “nor is the guardian 
an instrumentality of the U. S.” so as to 
give priority of payment from an insol- 
vent bank where the money was depos- 
ited ; 

Helvering vs. Independent Life, sus- 
taining the Revenue Acts of 1921 and 
1924 which required the rental value of 
real estate occupied by a life insurance 
company owning the property to be in- 
cluded as income (although confessedly 
not income) as a condition of allowing 
certain deductions for taxes, expenses, 
etce., in respect of such estates; 

Rockford Life vs. Commissioner which 
had to do with whether the allowance 
lor depreciation of furniture and fixtures 
's limited to the property used in life 
Mmsurance company’s investment business 
as distinguished from its underwriting 
business . 

Legg vs. St. John. Disability benefits 
under a life insurance policy are not 
life insurance within the meaning of the 
Bankruptcy Act (Section 70-a), and, 
hence, are not exempt from the claims 
of creditors 

Widespread Intent in Disability 
Dividend Litigation 
_ More recently, Mr. Bullitt has figured 
in the news columns in another case of 
interest to hundreds of thousands of pol- 


Savings 


icyholders as special counsel for the 
New York Life in the litigation started 
by Mrs. Artrude L. Westerheide Rhine 
who had a policy in the New York Life 
containing a disability benefit, and who 
took action because a smaller dividend 
was paid than on policies not containing 
the disability provision. Amount in dis- 
pute in this case is apparently trifling— 
$9.08 per $1,000 insurance for a four year 
period, or only $2.27 per year, but if she 
wins so will 1,300,000 other policyholders 
whose contracts with the company con- 
tain disability provisions. That case was 
recently argued by Mr. Bullitt before 
the New York Court of Appeals. Vic- 
tory for the company was won in the 
Appellate Division. 

Because of Mr. Bullitt’s prominence in 
insurance law, his wide acquaintance with 
leaders of the insurance fraternity, read- 


got his early education at Rugby School 
and Trinity Hall School in Louisville. 
He prepared for college at Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N. J., and entered 
Princeton in September, 1890, and was 
there four years. He was of the class of 
1894. He studied law at the University 
of Louisville, and got an LL.B. in April, 
1895. 

He commenced active practice in Sep- 
tember, 1895, in his father’s firm of Bul- 
litt & Shield, later changed to Bullitt & 
Bullitt. He practiced with his father 
until the latter’s death in March, 1910. 
In the Fall of 1910, the firm of Bruce & 
Bullitt was organized, of which Mr. Bul- 
litt is the senior member. 


Some Notable Louisville Activities 
Mr. Bullitt has always been a Repub- 
lican; was counse! for the Republicans 





Mr. Bullitt’s Summer Place, “Clovercroft” in Berkshires near Stockbridge. 


ers of The Eastern Underwriter will be 
interested in Mr, Bullitt’s career and his 
personality. Many have visited him in his 
summer place “Clovercroft” between 
Lenox and Stockbridge in the Berkshires 
and on his 1,200 acre farm at Louisville 
which is his home for most of the year. 
This farm is called “Oxmoor”, 


Was Solicitor General Under Taft 


A former member of the Taft admin- 
istration as Solicitor General, his friend- 
ships are found in many spheres, includ- 
ing a large number of public men. Own- 
ing an unusually large library his read- 


ing tastes cover a broad channel—Na-~ 


poleon, military history, the Great War, 
science, mathematics, astronomy. His 
penchant for the two last subjects is re- 
sponsible for the fact that he is a mem- 
ber of the American Mathematical So- 
ciety, Mathematical Association of Am- 
erica, Amateur Astronometers Associa- 
tion and American Historical Society. 
He rarely reads novels. 


Educated at Princeton and 
University of Louisville 


Mr. Bullitt was born in Louisville, son 
of Thomas W. and Annie L. Bullitt. He 


in the Louisville election contest cases, 
which resulted in the Democratic Court 
of Appeals annulling the fraudulent 1905 
election, and brought about the tempor- 
ary appointment of Robert W. Bingham, 
now Ambassador to England, as mayor 
of Louisville pending a special election 
in which the Republicans for the first 
time gained control of the city govern- 
ment. Judge Bingham won great praise 
for his honest, efficient and impartial 
administration during a time of great 
partisan excitement, 

Mr. Bullitt was chairman of the Board 
of Safety of Louisville in 1907-1909. He 
was a delegate at large to the Repub- 
lican national conventions of 1908 and 
1916. In 1914 he was the Republican 
nominee for the United States Senate. 
He was Major and Deputy Commissioner 
for France in the American Red Cross 
in 1918-1919 in Paris, where he was at 
the time of the Armistice.+ In 1921-1922 
he was special counsel in Washington for 
the United States Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration and United States Shipping 
Board in connection with one or two of 
its important matters. 

He married on May 31, 1913, Miss 
Nora Iasigi of Boston, and has three 





Blank & Stoller 
WM. MARSHALL BULLITT 


children: Thomas W., who is now a 
Senior at Harvard; Nora, and Barbara, 
who is at school in Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

A Trustee of Mutual Life 


For nearly thirty years he has been 
director in Citizens-Union National Bank 
and Fidelity & Columbia Trust Co. of 
Louisville. He is a trustee of the Carn- 
egie Endowment for International Peace, 
and also of the Mutual Life. 

He is a member of the Union Club, 
Metropolitan Club, City Midday Club 
and National Republican Club of New 
York, and of the Association of the 
Bar (New York); Metropolitan Club 
(Washington); and Pendennis Club, 
Louisville Country Club, River Valley 
Club, Arts Club, Filson Club and Sal- 
magundi Club (Louisville). 


Farm Near Louisville Dates from 1787 


His home near Louisville dates from 
the erection in 1784 of a log cabin by 
Alexander Scott Bullitt, his great-grand- 
father. When the cabin was supplanted 
in 1787 by a frame house, a dozen slave 
brick and stone cottages were built, 
flanking the driveway on either side and 
in front of the home, Four of these 
still remain, coated in glistening white- 
wash, and are used now as farm out- 
buildings, preserving the antique charm 
of “Oxmoor” as the place was named by 
its first owner after the home of that 
name in Sterne’s “Tristam Shandy.” Also 
preserved are the original kitchen, now 
used as a tool house, the old “ice house” 
and the smokehouse which still fulfills 
its original functions, the curing of fine 
hams with hickory smoke. Some years 
after 1787, a brick addition was built in 
front of the original frame dwelling 

Approaching “Oxmoor,” one. drives 
from the Shelbyville Road for a half 
mile through the farm to the “Big Gate, 
an ancient portal marked now only by 
two nine foot high weather-worn stone 
pillars, exactly half a mile f 
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A. E. Patterson Penn Mutual Agency 
Head; Boileau, Adam, Vice-Presidents 


Three executive changes by the Penn 
Mutual Life of more than ordinary in- 
terest to the life insurance fraternity 
were announced by President William 
H. Kingsley on Wednesday. Alexander 
E. Patterson, general agent at Chicago, 
who was elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 


at the Boston convention, has been made 
vice-president in charge of agency af- 
fairs, an office held by the late Frank 
H. Davis. 
superintendent of 


Wallis Boileau, Jr., who has 


been agencies, be- 


WALLIS BOILEAU, JR. 


vice-president in charge 
of agency affairs. Malcolm Adam, as- 
sistant vice-president, is made vice- 
president in charge of underwriting, a 
post held by Dr. J. V. E. Westfall, re- 
signed as of December 31. These 
changes are effective January 1. 

This realignment of officers ‘follows 
only a few months after the election 
in June of John A. Stevenson as ex- 
ecutive vice-president. Mr. Stevenson 
had headed the Philadelphia agency for 
a number of years having also acted as 
vice-president in the agency department 
and having directed the company’s na- 
tional advertising program. 

Mr. Patterson has a long and success- 
ful career in the life insurance produc- 
tion field. Born in Washington, D. C., 
he entered insurance in 1908 with the 
Edward A. Woods Agency of the Equi- 
table Society in Pittsburgh. He studied 
at the University of Pittsburgh at night; 
became a major of field artillery in the 
World War and in 1922 was appointed 
manager of an agency in New York City 
for the Equitable Society. He built 
this agency from scratch to a production 
of $6,000,000 in three and a half years. 


G. K. SARGENT BACK AT DESK 

George K. Sargent, vice-president and 
manager of agencies, Mutual Life of 
New York, who has been away from 
his office due to illness, returned to his 
desk Monday. 


comes second 








SPEAKS BEFORE KEE AGENCY 


Lester A. Rosen, young million dollar 
producer of the C. B. Knight agency 
Union Central, New York, addressed 
members of the William H. Kee ageny, 
Mutual Life, Brooklyn, on Monday. © 


The Pennsylvania legislature was 
called into special session at Harrisburg 
on December 1 by Governor Earle for 
the sole purpose of passing an unem- 
ployment insurance bill. 





ALEXANDER PATTERSON 
The company transferred him to Chicago 
where he did a phenomenal production 
job. 

Major Patterson became a_ general 
agent of the Penn Mutual in Chicago in 
1928. His success again was outstanding. 
He has for years been active in life 
underwriters’ associations, local and na- 
tional; has been president of the Chicago 
association of the General Agents and 
Managers Association; was an organizer 
and presided at the first meeting of the 
General Agents and Managers Section of 
the National Association, and this Fall 


was elected president of the national 
body. 

Mr. Boileau went with the Penn Mu- 
tual in 1914 working on company litera- 
ture and advertising; two years later he 
was made editor of Penn Mu‘ual News 
Letter. He bccame assistant to the 
agency vice-president in 1928 and was 
appointed superintendent of agencies in 
1931. 

Mr. Adam has been president of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and prominent in inter-company 
activities in the underwriting field. 
Graduate of Temple University, he vas 
one time professor of insurance law in 
its law school and he is also a member 
of the Pennsylvan‘a Bar. He joined the 


Penn Mutual in 1911, rose through vari- 
ous posts in the applications and claims 
divisions, becoming assistant v:ce-presi- 
dent in 1930. 


MALCOLM ADAM 
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Dr. Westfall Resigns 
From Penn Mutual 


HEADED UNDERWRITING DEpT 





Formerly Executive Vice - President 
Equitable Society; Brought Into 
Business by Paul Morton 





Dr. John V. E. Westfall, who for the 
past six years has been vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual Life in charge of its 
underwriting, has resigned. Previous to 
going with the Penn Mutual Dr. West. 
fall had been for some years vice-presj- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. He was formerly an educator 
being assistant professor of mathematics 
University of Iowa, and came to New 
York to associate with the public ac- 
countancy firm of Haskins & Sells, 

A native of New York State, Dr, 
Westfall went to Cornell University 
from which he had a B.S. degree in 
1895, later doing graduate study abroad 
earning a Ph.D. from the University of 
Leipzig. He is well known in the life 
insurance ficld, having been a frequent 
speaker before insurance gatherings and 
a contributor to insurance periodicals, 

Dr. Westfall entered the insurance 
business when Paul Morton, then presi- 
dent of the Equitable Society, had some 
accountancy work done by Haskins & 
Sells which was handled by Dr. West- 
fall. Mr. Morton was impressed with 
Dr. Westfall, induced him to join the 
Equitable and he later became assistant 
to President Day, and after the death of 
John B. Lunger he was made executive 
vice-president. He resigned in 1896. For 
a time afterward was head of the Pilot 
Life Reinsurance Co. 





Occidental Names Rathbone 
To Head Eastern Division 


C. S. Rathbone, agency secretary and 
educational director, Occidental Life of 
California, has been promoted by the 
company to resident division manager of 
the Eastern division. His territory in- 
cludes Michigan, Illinois, Ohio and In- 
diana with headquarters at Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Raymond H. Belknap, assistant 
agency secretary, has been advanced to 
Mr. Rathbone’s place at the home office. 

A graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia as a construction engineer, Mr. 
Rathbone entered the insurance business 
in Honolulu with the life department of 
the Home Insurance Co. of that city, 
which was the Honolulu agency for the 
old Western States Life. He remained 
there eight years, becoming manager of 
the department. Returning to California 
he was with the Occidental Life in San 
Francisco and Fresno, being branch 
manager at Fresno. Transferred to the 
home office about three years ago as 
agency secretary he has been particu- 
larly interested in advertising and sales 
promotion material. Recently he ad- 
dressed the Life Advertisers Association 
convention in Chicago. 

Mr. Belknap joined the Occidental in 
1926 in the actuarial department. In 
1929 he entered personal production and 
in February, 1935, was made general 
agent at Pasadena. He went to the home 
office in March, 1936. 





CIVEN MEXICAN LUNCHEON 

A Mexican luncheon with tortillas and 
anchiladas was given in honor of John 
J. Moriarty, vice-president, General 
American Life, during his visit to the 
Walter D. Erwin agency of the com- 
pany in Los Angeles on Monday. The 
company will hold its 1937 convention in 
Mexico City. 





AT CONFERENCE IN IOWA 
Fitzgerald, _ vice-president, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, and Law- 
rence J. Evans, assistant director 0 
agencies participated in a conference 0 
the H. J. Copeland agency at Davenport, 
la. on December 1. On the previous 
day Mr. Evans attended a meeting ° 
the Roswell H. Pickford general agency 
of Cedar Rapids, Ia., at Waterloo. 
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All life insurance men and women, whether 
executives or in the field and office forces, share 
one common cause for gratification. 

They are engaged in the protection and 
preservation of that all-important 
institution —the FAMILY CIRCLE. 

No calling could have a more worth- 
while objective—none has a more 
universal appeal. 

Che Prudentail 
Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE:.NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Chairman Kingsley Keynotes Presidents Meeting 


Foresight of Americans Back of $104,500,000,000 Insurance In Force; Disbursed Last 
Year $2,400,000, 000, To Living Policyholders $1,460,000,000; New Business 
For Year Will Reach $14,000,000,000 


Speaking as chairman #, the convention 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, re William H. Kingsley, 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, gave 
the significance of the theme of the meet- 
ing which was, “Materializing American 
Foresight Through Life Insurance " 8 
summary of his remarks follows: 

On this thirtieth anniversary of the 
association, it is possible to look back 
over the years which have intervened 
since its founding and observe how the 
development of the business has kept 
pace with changing times, Factors re- 
sulting from science and invention, im- 
proved methods of transportation and 
communications, better living conditions, 
and an increased scope for education 
have brought new needs and imposed 
broader human responsibilities. 

In assisting Americans to meet these 
changing conditions, life insurance has 
performed an ever- widening service that 
is reflected in its unprecedented growth 
since the turn of the century. This 
period has been characterized by the 
development of many new policy forms 
and contracts through which individuals 
may meet a Vv ariety of contingencies. Just 
as automobile manufacturers have taken 
the basic principle of the gasoline engine 
and have developed its application from 
the single model passenger car first 
manufactured to their present line which 
now includes automobiles for all pur- 
poses, such as roadsters, sedans, trucks, 
buses, and tractors, so life insurance 
companies have taken the fundamental 
principle of insurance and adapted it to 
meet the present-day requirements of a 
complex society by offering policies to 
meet a multitude of requirements, both 
of protection and of purse. Now, in ad- 
dition to such older policies as straight 
life insurance or endowment insurance, 
a person who is insurable may secure 
life insurance contracts through which 
he may make provision for many desir- 
able things. He may banish want in old 
age, as well as dependency resulting 
from financial emergencies brought by 
his death. He may arrange for an in- 
come payable periodically to his bene- 
ficiary, or to himself after a certain age 
He may anticipate tax needs, clear a 
mortgage on his home, protect his busi- 
ness, arrange for the education of his 
children, or provide for other specific 
purposes or emergencies. Group life in- 
surance—another twentieth century de- 
velopment—has made possible the large- 
scale coverage of employes in the fields 
of business and industry. 


$2,400,000,000 Disbursed 


Concrete proof of the achievements of 
life insurance in materializing American 
foresight are found in statistics. By the 
end of the month, United States legal 
reserve life insurance companies, during 
1936, will have disbursed and credited 
to policyholders and their beneficiaries a 
total of approximately $2,400,000,000. This 
represents death payments, matured en- 
dowments, annuities, dividends, surren- 
der values, and disability benefits. Of this 
amount $1,460,000,000 will have gone to 
living policyholders and the remaining 
$940,000,000 to the beneficiaries of de- 
ceased policyholders. These figures are 
estimated from aggregate records, for 


the first ten months of this year, of 48 
companies which last year paid about 
92% of the amount disbursed by all le ol 
reserve companies in the U nited State 

The trend shown by such payments, as 
well as their present mé 1gnitude, helps ¢ to 
give us a true conception of the degree 
in which life insurance is materializing 
the foresight of Americans. Turning back 
the pages of life insurance history and 
noting similar disbursements by the com- 
panies in other years, we find a steadily 
rising scale. In 1906, when the Associa- 
tion was founded, these payments and 
credits to policyholders and beneficiaries 
were $287,000,000. By 1916 they had 
doubled to $566,000,000; by 1926 they had 
again doubled to $1,373,000,000. In 1927, 
1928 and 1929, which many are fond of 
referring to as the “boom” years, these 
payments were $1,500,000,000, $1,699,000,- 
000 and $1,962,000,000, respectively. Thus, 
until the very brink of the depression, 
we find an ever-swelling stream of life 
insurance funds augmenting the _ re- 
sources of our citizens. 

Even more impressive are these fruits 
of individual foresight when they are re- 
viewed for the period of the depression 


itself. Disbursements and credits to pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries since 1929 
reach the total of $18,600,000,000. The 


annual amounts ranged from two and 
quarter billion to over three billion dol- 
lars, a substantial contribution to the 
economic welfare of our people at a time 
when other resources were diminishing, 
often to the vanishing point. 

The tremendous spread of these funds 
may be readily perceived when we real- 
ize that a substantial portion was dis- 
tributed in relatively small amounts, 
sometimes as low as one or two hundred 
dollars. In many cases they represented 
the only ready funds at hand to tide 
families over a period of emergency. Yet, 
while their value to the individuals con- 
cerned cannot be overestimated, there is 
a broader aspect in which they may be 
viewed. The policyholders, whose fore- 
sight provided the sums thus received by 
their beneficiaries or themselves, not only 
served their own personal needs but also 
made a definite contribution to the gen- 
eral welfare of the nation. When we 
consider that a lack of such funds would 
have increased dependency and the con- 
sequent burden upon public revenues and 
private charities, it is clear that the 
benefits derived from life insurance pay- 
ments have been of inestimable value to 
the country as a whole. 

New Business Totals $14,000,000,000 

Just as statistics of life insurance pay- 
ments express the extent to which Amer- 
icans are currently enjoying the benefits 
of previously exercised foresight, the 
amount of new life insurance purchased 
indicates their current activities in put- 
ting foresight into practical operation, 
while the volume of life insurance in 
force measures thei1 accomplishments in 
storing up material benefits for the fu- 
ture. We are able today to forecast the 
amount of these items for the current 
year by reason of the generous coopera- 
tion of 215 individual companies which 
hold approximately 98% of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

From aggregate 


data of these com- 
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panies, it appears that all United States 
legal reserve companies will have writ- 
ten during 1936 a total of approximately 
$14,000,000,000—an amount approximately 
equal to that written in 1935. This amount 
also approximates that written in 1934, 
when the trend turned upward for the 
first time since the beginning of the 
depression. The fact that an advance in 
new insurance was made thus early in 
the general process of recovery, and that 
the ground thus gained has been held 
ior two successive years, indicates that 
the extension of life insurance coverage 
is one of the first considerations of the 
American people as their purchasing 
power increases. It proves their deep 
faith in life insurance and their appre- 
ciation of its practical usefulness to them. 

Their total protection at the end of the 
current year will have reached approxi- 
mately $104,500,000,000. Individually they 
hold contracts which guarantee the pay- 
ment, upon maturity, of sums ageregat- 
ing this total. This guarantee is based 
upon the mathematically precise prin- 
ciples which underlie the science of life 
insurance and is backed by the soundly 
invested assets of the companies togeth- 
er with future premiums and future in- 
vestment earnings. 


Half of People Insured 


The present life insurance outstanding 
means that the material benefits of 
American foresight will be extended far 
into the future as the individual policies 
fall due. The future payments which this 
present coverage represents, as well as 
those growing out of future contracts, 
will buy food and clothing for orphaned 
children. They will send sons and daugh- 
ters to schools and colleges. They will 
provide incomes for aged policyholders. 
They will pay off mortgages and other 
forms of indebtedness and, in various 
other ways carry out the farsighted plans 
of those who utilize life insurance for 
these purposes. This does not mean that 
the benefits derived from present cover- 
age are all in the land of tomorrow. 
Every policyholder derives 


a present 





benefit from his insurance in the feeling 
of security which it affords him, Especi- 
ally to the head of a family, or one re- 
sponsible for the support of others, that 
is a supreme blessing. It means freedom 
from worry, confidence in the future, and 
the sense of having faithfully discharged 
one of life’s most important responsi- 
bilities. Since about half our population 
is protected by life insurance, it is evi- 
dent that our people generally appreciate 
this kind of independence. 

Glancing back at the insurance in force 
totals of past years, the remarkable 
growth which life insurance has experi- 
enced in this country is clearly evi- 
denced. Despite the retarding influence 
of the depression the total, at the pres- 
ent time, is almost half again as large 
as it was in 1925. It is more than four 
and one-half times as large as in 1915, 
and has nearly multiplied by eight since 
1905. 

The statistics which I have presented 
are a tribute to the American people. 
Through their vision in anticipating the 
needs of the future, and their willing- 
ness to sacrifice in order to meet them, 
they have created these resources and 
have made possible a tremendous eco- 
nomic service to the nation. These fig- 
ures tell a story of individual responsi- 
bility and thrift that leaves no doubt as 
to the persistence of the fundamental 
qualfty of American foresight, and the 
usefulness of life insurance in translat- 
ing it into tangible results. 

They also point unmistakably to the 
important part played by the field forces 
in miaterializing American foresight. 
While the widespread acceptance of life 
insurance by the public could not have 
been possible except for the prevalence 
of foresight among a iarge cross-section 
of our population, the agent’s function is 
most important in translating the desire 
for security into tangible form. Nor does 
the agent’s mission cease with the de- 
livery of the policy. His advice and 
counsel is often instrumental in conserv- 
ing the protection thus gained, as well 
as in the initial purchase of the insur- 
ance. 


Reflects American Characteristics 


As we review the history of our coun- 
trv, we realize that life insurance is in- 
deed a modern manifestation of a qual- 
ity which has always imbued our people. 

Since the days of America’s coloniza- 
tion, Americans have been notable as a 
people of vision and of practical action. 
The up-building of our continent has 
been, in a measure, the product of those 
characteristics or faculties which we 
have come to regard as native traits. It 
takes hard work, courage, and imagina- 
tion, to cultivate the soil, to work the 
mines, to cut and transport timber, to 
manufacture raw materials into consum- 
able products, to market those products, 
to build railroads, steamships, and other 
means of transportation, to establish and 
operate far-reaching and complex sys- 
tems of communication—in short, to ac- 
complish all things which contribute to 
modern life as we know it in America 
today. But America has drawn from 
other shores and kas produced on her 
own soil men and women who have been 
willing to work hard not only that they 
might satisfy the necessities of life but 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Arthur F. Hall Sees Insurance 


Performing Broad Functions 


Reviewing the growth of life insurance 
in proportion to the growth and popu- 
ition and wealth of the nation, Arthur 
F. Hall, president, Lincoln National Life, 
presented an encouraging picture before 
the thirtieth annual convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
in New York yesterday. He pointed 
out that not only has life insurance kept 
absolute way but also in 
proportion to the needs for protection 
which have arisen, that it has pene- 
trated into the lower income brackets as 
well as those higher up, that funds for 
investment have been employed in a 
fashion useful to the great body of citi- 
vens. Mr. Hall believes that the field 
which presents the greatcst opportunity 
in the future is among people of mod- 
erate incomes, most of whom derive their 
incomes from salaries and wages. He 
said: “Life insurance to this group can 
become a_ still greater monument to 
American foresight.” 

Sketching very briefly the growth of 
life insurance particularly since 1900 Mr. 
Hall led up to four questions which he 
answered in his address. He said: 

“Certainly, in this period, the absolute 
erowth of life insurance assets and in- 
surance in force has been impressive. 
As an agency for the accumulation of 
capital, our institution has played an 
ever-increasing role. It now stands out 
as the greatest of economic stabilizers. 
Will our business bear closer scrutiny? 

“Have we kept pace with the increase 
in national wealth and with the increase 
in population ? 

“Have we kept pace with the increas- 
ing need for life insurance and, more 
important still, have we distributed and 
are we distributing our service to that 
section of our population having the 
greatest need for life insurance protec- 
tion? 

“Have we turned our accumulated 
funds into channels where they contrib- 
ute toward the welfare of the nation? 

“In short, is life insurance performing 
to the fullest possible extent the func- 
tions with which it is invested by the 
state ?” 

Mr. Hall pointed out that the shift of 
population from rural to urban centers 
indicates that the class of salaried per- 
sons and wage-earners has_ increased 
much faster than the population as a 
whole and that this shift has been an 
important factor in enlarging the op- 
portunity of life insurance to be of ser- 
vice to the people. He said: “We can 
point to 35 million Ordinary policies in 
force and 86 million Industrial policies 
in addition to large coverage under 
Group insurance. Compare these figures 
with the litthke more than four million 
Federal individual income tax returns 
filed in 1934 and it is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that a large amount of life 
insurance has filtered well down into the 
lower income brackets.” 


pace in an 


Company Conducted Investigation 


A part of his address Mr. Hall de- 
voted to comments on a small scale 
investigation conducted by the Lincoln 
National Life to shed some light on the 
distribution of insurance service by in- 
come groups. It was bascd upon the 
amount of life insurance carried by 369 
applicants for F.H.A. loans. The group 
was drawn from widely scattered locali- 
ties and was a fair sample of American 
people in the income classes represented. 
All of the applicants were married, most 
of them had children, the majority were 
Salaried workers, none had an annual 
come of more than $10,000, they repre- 
sented a group that had a need for life 
surance. About the investigation Mr. 
Hall said: 

“The results of our investigation were 
not disappointing. Out of the 369 cases 
studied, only six had no life insurance 
of any kind. As a group they carried 
life insurance, including Group insurance, 


equal to 2.4 times their annual incomes, 
and paid premiums, excluding Group 
premiums paid by employers, equal to 
6.1% of their annual incomes. Break- 
ing down. our group into income classi- 
fication, we discovered some very in- 
teresting things. We discovered that 
those in the lower income brackets were 
about as heavily insured, in proportion 
to their incomes, as those in the higher 
brackets. Of the sixty-nine individuals 
studied with incomes under $2,000, all 
but one carried life insurance. Those 
in this group with average incomes of 
only $1,649, carried on the average $3,822 
of life insurance, which is equivalent to 
2.3 times their annual incomes. They 
spent on the average $79 annually for 
life insurance, or 4.8% of their incomes. 
This average premium was, no doubt, 
supplemented by Group insurance pre- 
miums paid by employers. Compare the 
record of the people in this group with 
those having incomes between $5,000 
and $10,000. In the latter group, also, 
there were sixty-nine persons, all but 
one of 


whom carried life insurance. 
From the lowest group to this top group 
the various indices, such as the ratio 


of insurance to income and the percent- 
age of income spent for premiums, pro- 
gressed_ steadily upward, but _ they 
changed not a great deal. Those in the 
top group with average incomes of $6,614 
carried life insurance to the average 
amount of $19,332, or 2.9 times their an- 
nual incomes. They spent on premiums 
$466 annually, or 7.1% of their annual 
incomes. 

“Our small-scale investigation threw 
some valuable light on one other im- 
portant matter. We found that those 


having incomes of less than $2,000 car- 
ried on the average 1.9 policies of an 
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creased the average number of policies 
increased slowly but the average size of 
the policies increased rapidly. Thus, 
those with incomes between $5,000 and 
$10,000 carried on the average 2.7 policies 
of an average amount of $7,200. From 
this it appears that the man of small 
means takes care of his protection needs 
along the same lines as the man with a 
substantial income, namely, by adding 
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one policy to another. It is only by 
selling relatively small policies that we 
are able to get life insurance into the 
hands of that great body of our people 
whose incomes range from $2,500 down- 
ward. 
Opportunity in Moderate Income Group 
“IT do not mean, for one moment, to 
infer that we should be content to place 
a $1,000 policy with an applicant who can 
afford to purchase more adequate pro- 
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tection. However, when the choice is 
between a $1,000 policy or nothing, we 
shall be negligent in our duty if we do 
not bend every effort to place that 
policy. In actual service rendered, its 
placement may count for as much as the 
selling’ of a $10,000 policy elsewhere. 
At the bottom of the economic scale 
there are a possible 20% of our people 
for whom life insurance on a plan which 
provides for frequent premium collection 
is. available. The business testifies to 
its desire to serve these people by the 
great development of Industrial insur- 
ance and the further recent development 
of intermediate monthly premium insur- 
ance. We should not glorify large poli- 
cies to the extent that we are unwilling 
to see our institution furnish this class 
of insurance, and we should constantly 
wage an aggressive campaign to extend 
adequate life insurance protection into 
the middle 60% of our population. 

“It may well be that within this group 
lies our greatest opportunity to be of 
service in the future. We have appar- 
ently done a most thorough job of break- 
ing the ground. Families of moderate 
income, $5,000 down to $1,500 a year, 
are almost universally sold on the idea 
of life insurance, and they are prepared 
to make sacrifices to carry it. However, 
there can be no doubt that the average 
amount of life insurance carried by peo- 
ple in this income strata is inadequate.” 
Discusses Function of Insurance Funds 

Discussing insurance funds and chan- 
nels for investment, Mr. Hall warned 
against the creation of the crroneous 
idea that life insurance funds represent 
a large aggregation of concentrated 
wealth. He said: “In reality these funds 
consist of the sum total of the equities 
contained in over 128 million separate 
policies in force in American companies, 
the ownership of which is scattered over 
the greater part of our population.” He 
continued : 

“Under the influence of receipts, which 
constantly exceed outgoing payments, 
these funds have been built up to what 
looks like a tremendous total. However, 
the only true gauge of their size is the 
function that they are meant to per- 
form. This function is to provide a very 
large proportion of our people, with a 
claim against the future national in- 
come which they may hand on to their 
dependent survivors, or draw upon in 
their own old age. When, in the light 
of this fact, it is considered that the 
accumulated funds of our companies are 
equivalent to the national income at its 
present level for less than one-half of a 
year, we are likely to question the ade- 
quacy of these funds. We question, of 
course, not their adequacy to fulfill con- 
tractual obligations, but their adequacy 
to perform completely the work of eco- 
nomic and social stabilization for which 
their owners intend them. 

“Life insurance is furnishing the chief 
means of saving of a large proportion 
of our population. We should, there- 
fore, conserve our funds by investing 
them in those elements of our national 
wealth least subject to hazards and 
perils. When we realize that they are 
as yet not equivalent to over 8% of our 
estimated national wealth, it is apparent 
that we still have a good deal of choice 
wherein we shall place our funds, leaving 
out of consideration legislative restric- 
tions. In investing these funds we have 
absorbed up to the present time about 
one-seventh of the long-term mortgage 
and bonded debt of the nation. At the 
close of the World War we held only 
about one-twelfth of such outstanding 
debt. The amount of our railroad debt 
held by life companies stands at about 
20% of the total railroad indebtedness 
and life companies hold over 18% of the 
total debt of our operating utilities. We 
are utilizing a relatively smaller pro- 
portion of the mortgage debt of our 
country for the storage of our funds 
This is not because we have any preju- 
dice toward such investment but is due 
to the fact that in diversifying our port- 
folio in order to carry out the terms of 
our contracts we have absorbed these 
various securities in different propor- 
tions.” 
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Atlanta Man Closes 
$1,000,000 Group Case 


AETNA, SUN, ZURICH ON LINE 





Charles E. Bradshaw Gets Railway 
Express Agency Contract Covering 
5,500 Nation-Wide Employes 





Charles E. Bradshaw, well-known At- 
lanta insurance man, has closed a Group 
life, health and accident contract with 
the Railway Express Agency, nation- 
wide forwarding organization with head 
office in New York City, which will total 
$1,000,000. The insurance companies 
on the case are the Aetna Life and Sun 
Life of Canada for the life insurance and 
the Zurich General Accident on the ac- 
cident and health coverage. 

The Railway Express Agency has 55,- 
000 employes located in all states, Can- 
ada, Alaska and Hawaii. Each indi- 
vidual, under the life insurance feature 
of the contract, is insured for an 
amount varying from $500 to $10,000, ac- 
cording to his occupational grouping and 
for the same amount under the acci- 
dental death or dismemberment clause. 
Under the accident and health feature 
of the policy the employe is insured for 
from $30 to $250 a month, again accord- 
ing to his occupational grouping. 





Sabath Committee Grill 
J. P. Sullivan as chief investi- 
gator of insurance for the Sabath 
Congressional committee began ex- 
amining insurance executives this 
week. A number of executives will 
be called. W. W. Head, president, 
General American, appeared before 
the committee Tuesday. 








Life Counsel Ass’n 
Re-elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel at the 
Waldorf-Astoria this week Louis H. 
Cooke was re-elected president and 
Clyde P. Johnson vice-president. Mr. 
Cooke is general counsel of the New York 
Life. Mr. Johnson is vice-president and 
general counsel of the Western & South- 
ern. Harry Cole Bates, general counsel, 
Metropolitan Life, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 








Insurance Ad Conference 


Holds Mid-Year Meeting 


Lejaren 4 Hiller, photographer for 
Underwood & Underwood who makes 
the distinctive dramatic photos for the 
well known America Fore ads; Charles 
H. Forbell, cartoonist for the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety and who for years 
has done the cartoons which feature the 
ads of Rogers Peet Co.; Allen Wells of 
The New York Woman, fast growing 
new weekly magazine, and O. A. Dick- 
man of the New York Herald Tribune, 
were guests at the Insurance Advertising 
Conference meeting Wednesday which 
brought close to fifty members from life, 
fire and casualty companies to New York 
City. a 

Arthur A. Fisk, advertising manager, 
Prudential, president of the conference, 
presided over the general session. R. E. 
Brown, Aetna Casualty & Surety, and 
Frank S. Ennis, America Fore, spoke 
on window display advertising. Arthur H. 
Reddall, Equitable Society, submitted 
pictures of window displays used by his 
company. Clark Smithman, Camden 
Fire, presided over the fire and casualty 
session. 





NEW CHICAGO MANAGER 
Elmer L. Johnson has been made man- 
ager of U. S. Life in Chicago. He was 
formerly with the Continental Assur- 


ance. 


Trustees Elect IT. M. Riehle 


President National Association 


At a meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees, National Association of Life Under- 
writers, held Wednesday in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, President 
Alexander E. Patterson announced his 
resignation and the board drafted Theo- 
dore M. Riehle for the presidency. Mr. 
Riehle, general agent, Equitable Society 
at 225 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New 
York, is a former president of the asso- 
ciation. Major Patterson’s resignation 
is effective December 8. On December 
7 he will make a talk at the Pittsburgh 
Life Underwriters Golden Jubilee in his 
role as National Association president. 

To succeed Mr. Riehle as trustee the 
board of trustees elected Harry T. 
Wright, Equitable Society, Chicago, and 
former president Million Dollar Round 
Table. It was announced at the board 
of trustees meeting that O. Sam Cum- 
mings of Texas, vice-president of the 
National Association, had personal rea- 
sons for not taking the presidency at 
this time. 


Sanaa 





THEODORE M. RIEHLE 





N.A.L.U. MIDYEAR MEETING 

Midyear conference of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters will be 
in Indianapolis April 16 and 17. 





FRASER AGENCY GAIN 
John M. Fraser agency of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, New York, paid for 
$1,103,000 in November. 


DIES IN AUTO ACCIDENT 
John J. Gallagher, Jr., 18-year-old son 
of the treasurer of the Home Life of 
America, was killed while riding home 
from the Newman School, Lakewood, 
N. J., for the Thanksgiving holiday. 
Young Gallagher was riding in his fath- 
er’s car with three school companions. 
The car skidded on the Marlton Pike, 
just outside of Camden, crashed against 

a telephone pole and turned over. 





M. C. Jones 
Western Manager 
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President 


F. H. Landeck 
Vice President 
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H. W. Rice 
Eastern Manager 








Urges Practices Pact 
At Presidents’ Meeting 


EXECUTIVES HEAR PATTERSON 





N. A. L. U. Head Suggests Five Yea, 
Trial of Agency Agreement to Im- 
prove Insurance Distribution 





In greeting the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents at its meeting at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, yester- 
day as president of the National Associa. 
tion of Life Underwriters, Alexander 
Patterson, Penn Mutual general agent in 
Chicago, made a strong case for the im. 
provement of the personnel in the field 
of distribution. He said the public's 
chief criticism of life insurance today is 
the unqualified agent. The means of 
improvement was available, he said 
through the Agency Practices Agree. 
ment, which now has fifty-eight company 
signatories, providing for the elimina- 
tion of part-time agents in urban cen- 
ters of 50,000 population and over and 
the unfit agents in all centers. 

Suggesting a five year trial of the 
principles of the agency agreement 
President Patterson said: “Would a 
program of this kind reduce any given 
company’s annual volume of new busi- 
ness to any marked degree? That is a 
hard question to answer, but a long- 
range test over a period of, say, five 
years, in my opinion, would not only 
show an eventual increase in both qual- 
ity and volume but would put all com- 
panies adopting it in the foreground of 
the business, both in the estimation of 
the field forces of life insurance and in 
the mind of the public as well. With 
the elimination of the poorly trained 
and unfit, buying resistance caused by 
these salesmen would gradually diminish 
and I believe all companies adopting a 
rigid plan of this type would reap rich 
rewards in the years to come.” 





Final Arrangements Made 
For Pittsburgh Jubilee 


A complete sellout of all tickets for 
the golden jubilee dinner of the Pitts- 
burgh Association of Life Underwriters 
assures a capacity crowd for that affair 
Monday evening. Twenty life presi- 
dents will head the long list of promi- 
nent guests. 

Mayor Scully of Pittsburgh will wel- 
come the gathering; Steacy E. Webster, 
association president, will be toastmaster. 
Speakers are Leroy A. Lincoln, president, 
Metropolitan; William L. Monro, presi- 
dent, American Window Glass Co.; 
Alexander E. Patterson, president, Na- 
tional Association. General agents and 
managers are holding an informal re- 
ception at the Duquesne Club Monday 
afternoon. Banquet is at the William 
Penn Hotel. 


MYRICK AGENCY CONFERENCE 








Banker and Attorney To Be Guest 
Speakers Before Agency Group at 
Bankers Club December 8 

A conference of the Julian S. Myrick 
agency, Mutual Life, New York, will be 
held Tuesday afternoon, December 8, at 
the Bankers Club, 120 Broadway. Lunch- 
eon at 12:30 will start the meeting. 

H. F. Whitney, vice-president, Empire 
Trust Co., and Denis B. Maduro, at- 
torney and counsel, Life Underwriters 
Association of New York City, will be 
guest speakers. The Borden & Busse 
talkie movie on making a sales presen- 
tation stay presented will climax the 
conference. 

From the home office Joseph B. Mac- 
lean, associate actuary, will speak on the 
Mutual Life dividends for 1937. Two 
speakers from the agency “will be George 
Hofman, associate manager, and Mrs. 
Anna Grad, educational director. 


NEW TRAVELERS BRANCH 
The Travelers has opened a _ new 
branch in the Lincoln Building, New 
York, under the managership of Ivan A. 
Van Bree. 
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Palmer Would Curtail Banking 
Phase of Loan and Cash Values 


That the time has come when the 
states by law should encourage the di- 
vorcement of the life insurance business 
from its barking phases, is the opinion 
of Ernest Palmer, director of insurance 
of Illinois and president of the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Commissioners, 
expressed: before the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, yesterday. Forward 
looking steps should be taken, he said, 
by changing the law which exposes them 
to the cash and loan guarantees on their 
policies. He is of the opinion that less 
than. 10% of the loans and cash values 
drawn down by policyholders in the past 
few years were warranted. He said the 
Illinois Insurance Department was now 
engaged in drafting a law which would 
sive effect to these ideas. 
Suggests New Policy Form 


“ft will be interesting to me, and, I 
likewise to my fellow commis- 
sioners,” said Mr. Palmer, “to learn the 
reaction of insurance company executives 
to the following suggestion: Should leg- 
islation be enacted which will allow a 
life insurance company to sell a policy 
that protects the widow and orphan— 
protects them not only from the loss of 
the bread-winner but protects them from 
his folly? You know that many life 
insurance premiums are paid by the 
economy and self-denial of the wife and 
mother and I feel that steps should be 
taken which will assure her definitely 
and beyond peradventure the results 
which she has a right to expect as the 
fruit of such self-denial. 7 

“Do you agree with me that the life 
insurance companies should be able and 
would they be willing to issue a policy 
of life insurance that will be sure — 
where the premium would buy a life in- 
surance policy and nothing else—where 
the values would be available to continue 
this policy in the event of economic 
stringency—and whereby the widow and 
the orphan would be sure to get the pro- 
tection which they had paid for? 

“Life insurance in its present develop- 
ment is distinctly an American institu- 
tion and, I firmly believe, the keystone of 
the arch that supports the American 
family. American foresight is material- 
ized through life insurance as much or 
more than it is through any other agency 
of government or business. In the past 
I believe steps have been taken by the 
states themselves which have weakened 
this keystone. At the risk of having some- 
one say that the Director of Insurance 
of Illinois has outlived the time for 
which he was born too soon, I make bold 
to suggest that the time has come to 
speak frankly on this subject. Something 
should be done to place it beyond the 
power of the average man to rob the 
babies’ bank, to remove this fund which 
has been sanctified by the toil and sacri- 
fice of the average housewife from the 
assaults of outside interests. 


Put to Sordid Uses 


“To look back on many loans and sur- 
renders in the past five years is to find 
a somewhat sordid picture. I am in- 
formed that there have been agencies 
of relief which refused to grant aid until 
the life insurance fund had been ex- 
hausted. I am reliably informed that 
certain companies, manufacturing agri- 
cultural machinery sold on time, re- 
quired statements from farmers which 
provided a blank to show the cash value 
of life insurance policies and insisted that 
the farmers avail themselves of such 
cash values in order to avoid foreclosure 
of chattel mortgages. Information has 
come to me of the efforts of collectors 
for radios, furniture, and various unnec- 
essary “gimcracks” who insisted on the 
same course of action. Of course, this 


am sure, 


is legal, and no doubt a seller of any 


goods on installment is entitled to have 
a complete history of the resources of 
the buyer, but some of the uses which 
have been made of such knowledge are 
far from social. 

“Anyone, especially in an official capa- 
city, who raises a problem for consider- 
ation should perhaps have the courage 
to offer a remedy for the consideration 
of those who may agree with him that a 
problem exists. I make bold to do so. 
Adequate legislation should be enacted 
in the several states. which will permit 
life insurance companies to issue a pol- 
icy which has the most liberal provisions 
for premium loans and extended and 
paid-up insurance — possibly one that 
provides for practically 100% application 
of the reserve for such purposes but is 
not subject to surrender for cash and on 
which said reserve is available only for 
premium loans. : 


Based on Lower Reserves 


“At the same time, I would not pro- 
hibit companies from writing a policy 
with cash surrender values but I would 
have such values based upon lower re- 
serves produced by assumption of a 
higher interest rate or by application of 
a compulsory minimum surrender charge. 
[f a man wants you life insurance folks 
to act as his banker and you are willing 
to do it, that is all right, but certainly 
he should pay for the banking privileges, 
here is no reason why he should take 
a policy which carries practically a de- 
mand for cash value unless he is willing 
to pay for it. If he wants to have the 
advantage of a savings account combined 
with his life insurance, why should you 
pay him more interest on his Savings ac- 
count than the conservative banking in- 
Stitutions of this country will pay? Or 





Moffet Studio 
ERNEST PALMER 


why should he expect you to? Is there 
any black magic in this life insurance 
business which enables you to pay more 
than the banking interest? I do not 
think so. Are we not facing an extended 
period of low interest yields? 

“Having been through a reasonably hot 
and fiery furnace during the past four 
years, as a public official, I have nothing 
but admiration for the splendid manner 
in which the great majority of life in- 
surance companies have come through 
this time of trial, because I have the 
feeling that in this matter of cash 
surrenders and loans you have creditably 
discharged an obligation which has been 
forced upon you by unwise legislation. 
Since some of the insurance magazines 
occasionally call me a “stormy Petrel,” 
you may not believe it, but I actually am 
inclined to Orthodox thinking. While not 
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very well up on bird lore or the Science 
of Ornithology, if it is a science my 
recollection is that the Petrel gets the 
descriptive adjective because of the fact 
that it is willing to fly in all kinds of 
weather over land or sea. If that be the 
case I am willing to accept the appella- 
tion. 

“Therefore, I firmly believe, and if it 
be treason make the most of it, that the 
time has come when the states by law 
should encourage the divorcement of the 
life insurance business from the bankin 
demands. It seems to me proper for the 
various state authorities to recognize the 
justice and wisdom of this position and 
to do so without any request from the 
insurance interests themselves. There 
should be prepared and enacted legisla- 
tion which will enable you gentlemen to 
discharge your obligation to the widow 
and to the orphan and to discharge it 
completely. Let the wife and mother 
know that when she sends a premium 
to the insurance company she is accumy. 
lating a fund for herself and for her 
children and for. nobody else.” 


SET ST. LOUIS OBJECTIVES 


Members of Advisory Council to St 
Louis Association of Life Un- 
derwriters Named 

The advisory council of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of St. Louis has 
completed plans for attaining the asso- 
ciation’s objectives regarding member- 
ship, meetings and relations between of- 
ficers and members. William H. Van 
Sickler is chairman of the advisory 
council; Walter Sutherland is vice-chair- 
man. 

Company representatives to the council 
are these: Aetna Life, Wellborn Estes: 
Columbian Mutual, Geo. L. Dyer Jr: 
Connecticut Mutual, Nelson M. Pope: 
Equitable Society, Bill Mansfield; Gen- 
eral American, James C. Greene; Home 
Life of New York, Charles E. Fritsche; 
John Hancock, Bernard Berger; John 
Hancock No. 2, Frank L. Jackson; Lin- 
coln National, Roland H. Mayer; Mass- 
achusetts Mutual, Albert H. Cox; Met- 
ropolitan for North St. Louis, George 
Means; Metropolitan Life for Central 
St. Louis, James Callahan; Metropolitan 
Life for South St. Louis, W. L. Magoon; 
National Life of Vermont, Clarence 
Gumm; New England Mutual, M. Jules 
King; New York Life, Tom Mara; 
Northwestern Mutual, Milton Koch; Pa- 
cific Mutual, Carl Rogge; Penn Mutual, 
Tom E. McCary; Phoenix Mutual, David 
L. Burkley; Prudential, C. E. Hadley; 
Reliance Life, John E. Bardwell; State 
Mutual, J Patrick Blake; Sun Life, 
Robert E. Woods; Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank, George O. Wolf, and Mutual 
Benefit Life, John A. Connelly. 


REPORT ON DETROIT COMPANY 








Necessary to Revise Surplus Showing 
of American Life of Detroit, Four 
Examiners Find 
Examiners representing four states 
found it necessary to revise the surplus 
showing of the American Life of De- 
troit in a report just filed with the 
Michigan department. Policyholder in- 
terests are shown to be amply protect- 
ed. The net write-off in surplus amounts 
to $340,566 from the figures shown in 
the company’s report for 1935  opera- 
tions but a surplus to policyholders of 
$659,433 remains, including the $500,000 

capital stock, 

_ A more conservative investment policy 
in the future is advised in the report 
although the good earnings record of 
the company is cited and it is noted that 
economies have been effected and offi- 
cers of the company have cooperated in 
retrenchments made necessary by the 
depression by accepting drastic salary 
reductions. As filed the report is signe 
by Walter O’Connell, actuary, Michigan 
department, and by examiners of In- 
diana, Iowa and Pennsylvania, 





NEW BUSINESS UP 37% 
The Occidental Life in October gained 


37.8% in new business compared wit 
October, 1935. Volume was $9,274,337. 
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Our Heritage and Responsibility 


More than Sixteen Billion Dollars were paid to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries by United States life insurance 
companies during the past six years (1930-1935). These 
dollars not only helped numerous families to face the future 
confident and unafraid, but also “did their bit’ to counteract 
the financial difficulties due to unemployment or the shrinking 
of income from investments. This is further evidence that the 
greater the institution of life insurance has become, the more 
it has contributed to the welfare of our people. 


All who are associated with the institution of life insurance, 
whether in Field or Home Office, have a great heritage. 
No better plan has been devised by man for provision 
against those hazards for which the institution exists. No 
business undertaking has a finer record of stewardship. It 
is our responsibility to direct our activities in such a way 
as to be worthy of this heritage. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE WHARTON SCHOOL— 


By Paul 1 "roth 


First Collegiate School of Business In United States Started As Part 
Of University of Pennsylvania More Than Half Century Ago, 


Insurance Course Added In 1904 Most Famous In Country 


The Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, training ground for many 
outstanding leaders in all branches of 
insurance, was started as a part of the 
University of Pennsylvania more than 
half a century ago. The insurance course 
leading to a Bachelor of Science degree 
was added to the school curriculum in 
1904, the University of Pennsylvania be- 
ing the first to offer a course in insur- 
ance. Dr. S. S. Huebner, who took his 
Ph.D. at the university that year, was 
made instructor in insurance and com- 
merce. There were thirteen students 
in his first class. Today Dr. Huebner 
heads a staff of twelve men. The enroll- 
ment of students in all courses is 1,200. 
Closely associated with the Wharton 
School, but only through the personali- 
ties of Dr. Huebner and Dr. David Mc- 
Cahan, insurance professor, is the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters, auton- 
omous institution which has led to the 
training of thousands of life insurance 
fieldmen throughout the country and 
which has issued the Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters designation to 1,116. 

First collegiate school of business in 
the United States, the Wharton School 
was founded in 1881 by the late Joseph 
Wharton, Philadelphia industrialist, for 
the purpose of giving a college training 
to young men preparing to engage in 
business, banking, law or the public ser- 
vice. It began as a part of the college 
and in 1912 it was given recognition 
as a separate school with a dean and 
faculty of its own. Originally, it was 
known as the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Economy, but later the word 
Economy in the title was changed to 
Commerce, 

Original Wharton Project 

In endowing the school Mr. Wharton 
returned to the utilitarian views of edu- 
cation which Benjamin Franklin advo- 
cated in his “proposals” which led to 
the founding of the university. Both be- 
lieved in giving instruction to students 
in the subjects more closely related to 
their respective calling in life. So suc- 
cessfully have the ideas of the founder 
been followed that similar schools have 
since been established in many universi- 
ties both here and abroad. 

In his original “Project for a School 
of Finance and Economy to form a new 
Department of the University” Joseph 
Wharton pointed out that the school 
should bear a family name honorable 
since the foundation of the city of Phila- 
delphia and the purpose of the school 
should be: 

“To provide for young men special 
means of training and of correct instruc- 
tion in the knowledge and in the arts of 
modern finance and economy, both pub- 
lic and private, in order that, being well- 
informed, and free from delusions upon 
these important subjects, they may either 
serve the community skillfully as well 
as faithfully in offices of trust, or, re- 
maining in private life, may prudently 
manage their own affairs and aid in 
maintaining sound financial morality; in 
short, to establish means for imparting 
a liberal education in all matters con- 
cerning finance and economy.” 

After outlining what he thought should 
be taught in accounting, money, cur- 
rency and banking, taxation, industry, 
commerce, transportation, commercial 





THE INSURANCE FACULTY OF THE WHARTON SCHOOL 
Left to Right, front row: C. A. Kline, E. L. McKenna, S. S. Huebner, R. deR. 


Kip, W. G. Hoffman. 


Back row: David McCahan, C. M. Kahler, H. J. Loman, 


G. A. Amrhein, S. B. Sweeney and C. K. Knight. 
C. A. Kulp and Laurence J. Ackerman were out of the city the day the above 


picture was taken 


law and government, he went on to state 
that “other branches of an ordinary 
good education must be acquired by the 
students.” This two-fold aim of giving 
the student the essentials of a general 
education and also a professional educa- 
tion for his life work has been kept in 
mind throughout the development of the 
Wharton School. 

Logan Hall, present home of the 
Wharton School, is located on the East 


side of Thirty-sixth Street above Spruce 
Street on the University campus in Phil- 
adelphia. The building of green serpen- 
tine stone was designed by Thomas W. 
Richards; was constructed for the med- 
ical school in 1874, and occupied by that 
department and known as Medical Hall 
until 1904 when it was turned over to 
Wharton School which had long since 
outgrown its accommodations in College 
Hall. In 1905 it was named Logan Hall 





Logan Hall, Home of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 


in honor of James Logan, one of the 
founders of the University. 

In the office of Logan Hall is a Chinese 
motto presented to Joseph Wharton by 
the Chinese Minister, Sir Chengtung 
Lian Cheng. Translated the motto reads: 
“The student who consults his ease js 
not worthy to be called a student.” 

The insurance course of the school has 
experienced a gradual evolution since 
those early days in 1904. The school 
has built up its own library of text books 
and references, theses of graduate stu- 
dents carrying research into new fields 
being added to the collection. The Lip- 
pincott Library on the fourth floor of 
Logan Hall has been developed to a 
point at which it is among the finest 
in the country for business research and 
includes among its files much informa- 
tion that is accessible in few other li- 
braries. 

The teaching staff in insurance has 
been trained within the school and here 
too some of the leading insurance edu- 
cators in other institutions received their 
early training. 

One of the best known is Dr. Ralph 
H. Blanchard, Columbia University, who 
was a student and later a member of 
the faculty at Wharton School. Among 
others are Bruce D, Mudgett, professor 
of insurance and statistics, University 
of Minnesota; T. C. Bolton, professor 
of insurance, Syracuse University; Rob- 
ert Riegel, professor of insurance and 
statistics, University of Buffalo; Wesley 
M. Gadd, professor of insurance, Frank- 
lin & Marshall. 

Dr. Huebner in Many Activities 

The present faculty of the school is 
made up of men who are not only teach- 
ers but also participate in research in 
government and private service. Eleven 
of them have earned their Doctor’s de- 
gree and nearly all have been on the 
staff at least ten years. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner joined the Wharton 
School faculty in 1904. He is president 
of the American College of Life Under- 
writers; was expert to committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House of Representatives, 1912-16, in 
charge of the shipping investigation that 
resulted in the National Shipping Act of 
1916 and the creation of the United 
States Shipping Board; expert in insur- 
ance to the committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the House of 
Representative, 1919-24, in charge of the 
Congressional Marine Insurance Investi- 
gation that resulted in the Marine In- 
surance Act of 1922 and the creation of 
the American Marine Insurance Syn- 
dicate; chairman, insurance committee, 
National Committee on Street and High- 
way Safety, 1925, on appointment of Sec- 
retary Hoover; member, sub-committee 
on insurance, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1930-35; member, insurance and 
Fire Prevention Committee of Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce, 1925 to 
date; member, committee on education 
of the American Federation of Insur- 
ance; and many other activities and 
committee positions, 

He is author of many college text 
books on insurance, including these: 
“Property Insurance,” “Life Insurance, 
“Marine Insurance,” “The Stock Mar- 
ket,” “Status of Marine Insurance in the 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Trophies of H 


istoric Interest 





from the Field 


Presentations Made to President Guy W. Cox of John Hancock 
By Agencies During Recent Visit to Field 





On a personal tour of John Hancock 
Agencies, during which President Guy 
W. Cox was honored by the agencies 
visited with a total record writing of 
$50,000,000 life insurance, he acquired a 
unique collection of trophies significant 
ot the cities and states visited. Recently 
these trophies, which were presented in 
conjunction with the applications for new 
business, were assembled in a _ special 
room at the home office, where they 
stand as an unusual tribute to the John 
Hancock’s chief executive. 

Nature of Trophies 


\ large beanpot inscribed with writ- 


gopher, symbol of the prairie. From 
Chicago are tributes to the past and the 
present in a replica of the Lincoln log 
cabin, a picture and a plaque of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and a white metal airplane 
with the John Hancock insignia on the 
wings. A live pine tree left its natural 
habitat, the State of Maine, to join this 
interesting exhibit. A block of New 
Hampshire granite has the famed fea- 
tures of “The Old Man of the Moun- 
tain” cut into its surface. From New 
Hampshire, also comes a picture of 
President Cox’s birthplace. 
Fort Pitt Block House 

Books giving the histories of the locale 
visited are numerous, including Mari 
Sandoz’ classic story of early Nebraska, 
“Old Jules”, autographed by the author. 
Carved from solid mahogany, a large 
wooden nutmeg, recalls early days of the 
State of Connecticut, A carved and 
painted oriole is so realistic it seems to 








ings tells the Boston story; a beautiful 
model of the Liberty Bell actually rings 
tidings from Philadelphia; carved in solid 
mahogany is a Rhode Island Red from 
“little Rhody”; Salem’s salty atmosphere 
is conveyed in an English porcelain grog 
jug; while a copper still brings the 
flavor of the West Virginia mountains. 
Appropriately from Kentucky is a beau- 
tiful model of a race horse in white 
metal, while a model of the lordly buffalo 
proudly brings to mind the city bear- 
ing its name. A hand-carved mahogany 
wheel represents the hub of the Empire 
State. A beautiful set of service plates 
from the Onondaga potteries remind one 
of Syracuse. A ship model of Henry 
Hudson’s “Half Moon” memorializes a 
glorious page in the history of Albany; 
a black and chromium model of the 
“Spirit of St. Louis” surmounting a re- 
production of the monument to Charles 
Lindbergh, brings St. Louis’ winged 
message. 

A mahogany shield cut in the outline 
of the state of Indiana with the insignia 
of the Indianapolis speedway hails from 
the “Hoosier city.” Modern as tomor- 
row is the paperweight of inconel, a 
very heavy metal exclusive to Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. Iowa, “out where 


the tall corn grows” is aptly represented 


by a bronze desk set surmounted by 
three ears of corn. From Minnesota is a 
football inscribed with the actual signa- 
tures of the famous Minnesota 1934-35 
championship teams, and a wood-carved 


sing its greetings from Baltimore. Soft 
beneath one’s feet is a rug from Amster- 
dam. A miniature collar in a miniature 
box testifies to Troy’s greatest industry. 

From Pittsburgh a reminder of the 
days when it was America’s western out- 
post comes in the form of a replica of 
the block house at Fort Pitt. Detroit fit- 
tingly contributed a carving in solid 
mahogany of a modern streamlined auto- 
mobile, bearing the John Hancock coat 
of arms. 

Works of Art 

Works of art are numerous, including 
a leather jewel box; an etching, “The 
Ohio River”; a modernistic ship; a Rock- 
wood pottery vase from Cincinnati; an 
etching, “The Arkansas Traveler”; a 
pair of bookends, “The Appeal to the 
Great Spirit”; etching of “Lake Front 
and Detroit Skyline”; while a beautiful 
silver loving cup from Albany highlights 
the collection. 
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New Offices of Stuart Smith 
Include Section Like Club 


The new layout of the Stuart Smith 
agency, Connecticut General Life, Phila- 
delphia, drew a lot of interesting com- 
ment when it was opened for inspection 
recently to members of the Philadelphia 
insurance fraternity. The new quarters, 
taking up the entire tenth floor of the 
Lincoln-Liberty Building, represent about 
a 50% increase in size over the old of- 
fices. The space is divided into two 
parts—one is the work section with 
desks and the usual furnishings; the 
other is fitted out like the lobby ofa 
club off of which are five individual 
offices known as presentation rooms 
Here the prospect is in attractive sur- 
roundings not subject to the interrup- 
tions that are common in his own office. 

“Many men,” said Stuart Smith, “do 
not like to walk into a life insurance 
office and have to pass various desks 
besides having people know that they 
are there on business. In this layout 
the prospect docs not see any part ol 


-the work room and no one sees him. 


He is taken immediately into the wait- 
ing room, the agent is notified and then 
he goes into one of the presentation 
rooms which has been arranged for in 
advance.” 


KEANE AGENCY NEW BULLETIN 
The Keane agency, Massachusetts Mt- 
tual, 225 West Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York, is publishing a new magazine ut 
der the title “Organized Service.” The 
first number came out in October. The 
only advertising the paper carries }s 
the Massachusetts Mutual trade mark 
and the agency name on the front cover 
and a message from Donald C. Keane, 
general agent, on the back cover. Con- 
tents of the paper are stories and poems. 
“The purpose of Organized Service 
to occasionally bring an inspirational 
thought or mayhap touch a key that 
will be helpful,” said Mr. Keane. 
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FIFTY DIRECT MAIL LEADERS OF 1936 
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Not content with merely inserting advertisements in magazines of national circulation, this 
Company develops a comprehensive plan to "'tie-in'' the salesman with each advertisement, as 
it appears. That plan involves, in every case, a personalized letter mailed from the Home 
Office to prospects supplied by the salesman, calling attention to the advertisement and giving 
the name of the salesman who will call on the prospect to discuss the advertisement. In addi- 
tion, effective use has been made of booklets and blotters to strengthen the "tie-in" plan. 


A series of these "'tie-in'’ letters, booklets and blotters has just won recognition as one of 
the ''Fifty Direct Mail Leaders of 1936."". The Certificate awarded to the Company is reproduced 
above. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 


A Mutual Legal Reserve’ Life Insurance Company. Established 1879 
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Cerf Alumni Dinner 
On Veteran’s Birthday 


NOW 73, LIVES IN MONTCLAIR N. J. 





Edgar T. Wells, General Agent National 
Life of Vermont, Is Toastmas- 
ter; List of Guests 

\ large number of men who worked 
under L. A. Cerf when he was general 
agent here of the Mutual Benefit have 
achieved success in life insurance. Many 
became general agents. The graduates 
of the old Cerf agency have an alumni 
association which holds an annual din- 
ner on Mr. Cerf’s birthday. He was 73 
on November 30. At the Martinque a 
dinner v.as held, toastmaster being Edgar 
T. Wells, Mr. Cerf’s closest associate 
for years, and now general agent Na- 


tional Life of Vermont. Wing Wet- 
more and Dewey R. Mason, general 
agent, Aetna Life, Syracuse, N. Y., en- 


ter.aincd., 
The Guests 


Guests at the dinner follow: 

J. Elliott Hall, Robert H. Denny, L. A. Cerf, 
Jr., Harry E. Morrow, “Pep’’ Dawson, Robert 
Frank A. Berthold, C. N. 
J. F. Magrath, W. L. Meissel, P. 
Hodges, Richard D. Lichtermann, A. J. C 
Lou Cotlow, Jack Cerf, Roy Corwin, C. a 
Crowell, E. E. Cook, Ben Cohen, Ken Com- 
stock, Harry Cohn, R. A. Sasseen, Joe Urmstron, 
H. J. Williams, Arthur Gleitsman, Charles Hart- 
field, Frank Jaeckel, Al Behning, Hyman Ber 
man, W. F. McAllister, Clarence Meyer, George 
Moffat, Louis Pomerance, Ed Poots, E. W. 
Rogers, Richard Reed, Leon Rose, Al Rose. 

Mr. Cerf made a brief talk in which 
he expressed pleasure for the good 
wishes extended to him on the occasion 
of his birthday, and of his good fortune 
in having had so many graduates from 
his office who have done so well. Since 
retiring he has made a trip around the 
world. He lives in Montclair, N. J. 


Insurance Men At Banquet 
To Hear Senator Carter Glass 


Gathered to hear United States Sen- 
ator Carter Glass at the annual dinner 
of the Insurance Society of New York 
December 4 were insurance men from 
all parts of the country. Among those 
having tables of guests were Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr., second vice-president, Met- 
ropolitan Life, and Gerald A. Eubank, 
general agent, Prudential, 40 Wall Street, 
New York. Mr. Taylor’s guests follow: 

T. A. Phillips, president, American Life Con- 
vention; John C. Blackall, Insurance Commis- 
sioner, Connecticut; Ernest Palmer, Insurance 
Commissioner, Illinois; Henry Moir, chairman, 
United States Life; E. Lee Trinkle, Shenan- 
doah Life and former Governor of Virginia; 
Howard P, Dunham, vice-president, American 
Surety; Henley, vice-president and general 
counsel, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia; Charles 
G. Dougherty, legal division, Metropolitan Life; 
John J. King, president Hooper-Holmes Bureau. 


Cerald A. Eubank’s guests follow: 


Bradford Walker, president, Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia; Julian Price, president, Jeffer- 
son Standard; Angus O. Swink, president, At- 
lantic Life; Walter W. Head, president, Gen- 
eral American; Byron K. Elliott, general counsel, 
John Hancock; Harry Gardiner, general agent, 
John Hancock; Capt. Bruce R. Ware, U. S. 
Navy, retired. 





WESTERN & SOUTHERN CHANGES 





E. L. Wiegman and E. A. Ortenburg 

New Managers; L. J. Hickey and 

J. T. Moore Transferred 

The Western and Southern Life has 
just announced several changes made in 
its field personnel. E. L. Wiegman, for- 
merly superintendent at Akron, Ohio, 
has been promoted to manager at Bea- 
ver Falls, Pa., succeeding Manager L 
J. Hickey, who is being transferred as 
manager to Cleveland-South, Ohio. 

E. A. Ortenburg, formerly superin- 
tendent at Detroit-East. has been pro- 
moted to manager at Piqua, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding Manager J. T. Moore, who is 
transferred to Columbus-North. 





HERSCH AGENCY WINS HONORS 
The David T. Hersch agency, Security 
Mutual Life, New York, took top honors 
in the company’s football production 
serics just completed. 


Bankers Life Appoints Iwo 
Managers In Ohio Territory 





H. F. MOORE 


Two new managers have been named 
in Ohio by the Bankers Life Co. of Iowa. 
Myron C. Graff has been appointed at 
Columbus and H. F. Moore at Toledo. 
Both men have been acting as super- 
visors in charge of the agency and now 
take full status as managers. 

Mr. Graff joined the Bankers Life in 
1935 as supervisor of the Kansas City 


M. C. GRAFF 


agency. On October 1, 1935, he was 
named home office supervisor and placed 
in charge of the Columbus agency. 

Mr. Moore began his Bankers Life 
career as a salesman in the Toledo ter- 
ritory in 1923. He made a successful 
record, winning a frequent place with 
the leaders of the Bankers Life sales 
organization. Last February he was ap- 
pointed agency supervisor in charge of 
the Toledo office. 





Great-West Dividends 


The Great-West Life Assurance Co. 
will continue its present dividend scale. 
In most cases, this will mean that, be- 
cause of the policy duration being one 
year greater, dividends allotted to the 
individual policy will be somewhat larger 
than those allotted at the last anni- 
versary date. The company will also 
continue to pay interest at the rate of 
4% on accumulated dividend funds and 
policy proceeds. 


MASS. MUTUAL BUSINESS UP 

Net life insurance delivered in Octo- 
ber, 1936, by the Massachusetts Mutual 
totaled $12,487,477, a gain of 4.86% over 
October, 1935. The month showed the 
greatest gain in insurance in force of 
any month of the year, the amount be- 
ing $3,683,987 making the total for the 
year $15,698,283. Mortality showed an 
improvement and number of policy loans 
were reduced. October was the tenth 
consecutive month in which business 
gained and terminations were lower. 








We Built This Florida Case For 
A New York Surplus Writer 





done. 





Friendly 








Insurance problem. 


Here was an interesting long distance Business 


We couldn’t profit from it. 


But we built the case for our Life Underwriter 
friend; brought the Florida client here—closed, 
with Home Office examination. 

Result: $200,000. A real business problem solved. : 
Agent got the commission. 


Florida Agency got 


the credit. We have the satisfaction of a job well 


William H. Kee, Manager 
The Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of N. Y. 


16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAin 4-1525 














Elementary Damages 
Subject of New Book 


TWO SWISS ARE ITS AUTHORS 





Fourteen Countries Searched for Data 
Relative to Risks of an Unusual 
Nature 


By Alfred Manes 


A few weeks ago the Reinsurance As- 
sociation of the Swiss Cantonal Fire In. 
surance Offices of Bern published a 
splendid work of 1,400 pages contain- 
ing the most complete collection of jn- 
ternational material on insurance of ele- 
mentary damages, not only hail storms 
and windstorms, but also flood, landslide 
snow drifts, etc., some being risks which 
are usually called uninsurable, 

The authors, H. Lanz-Stauffer and 
Curt Rommel, took the twenty-fifth ju- 
bilee of the Rueckversicherungs - Ver- 
band as the occasion to write a work 
equally important to scholars of insur- 
ance as to practical insurance men, anx- 
ious to develop the idea of insurance 
and to get away from the rut of worn- 
out practices. They give information 
from about fourteen different countries 
(including the United States) of what 
is done in those countries to insured 
one or the other of these elementary 
risks, with the purpose of preparing a 
schedule for a multiple policy, an’ “all- 
cover” policy first of all for Switzer- 
land. They publish all statistics, regu- 
lations referring to compensation for the 
damages named although they may not 
all be completely of an insurance char- 
acter. 

The insurer finds in this work all hy- 
pothesis of meteorological and geological 
character of the elementary risks, except 
outbreaks of volcanos and earthquakes 
since they are of no interest to Switz- 
erland. 

One finds also the international plans 
for flood insurance and the project of 
the Italian Ciraola, made eleven years 
ago, to introduce a compensation system 
in case of large catastrophes among the 
members of the League of Nations. Sev- 
eral of the pictures illustrating the statis- 
tics are taken from American sources. 

The book is of unusual value and 
the Reinsurance Association of the Swiss 
Cantonal Fire Insurance Offices has put 
the business under obligations for gath- 
ering this material together. It is hoped 
that the association will publish at least 
part of the volume in English. 


Wm. J. Graham Says Half of 


Workers Insured under Group 

William J. Graham, vice-president, 
Equitable Society, in charge of Group 
insurance, addressed a breakfast meet- 
ing of the Los Angeles and Southern 
California agencies of the company in 
Los Angeles November 23. Mr. Graham 
in his address stated that $10 out of 
every $100 of insurance payable in the 
United States are on the lives of em- 
ployes jointly contributing with employ- 
ers. “The workers of this country,” he 
continued, “today are relatively well in- 
sured by the Group life plan and other 
Group insurance plans which have been 
developed to protect the workers’ pay 
envelope. 

“It is highly gratifying to contem- 
plate that of the 25,000,000 workers who 
are now being registered under the So- 
cial Security Act, nearly half will be 
found insured under one or more Group 
insurance coverages, with an average 
protection of about $1500 each. W hile 
$1500 is vastly in excess of the average 
wage of all workers in the United 
States, it represents about one year> 
pay for the workers covered under the 
Group plans.” 


JOIN INSURANCE INDEX STAFF 

John H. Rees, formerly advertising 
manager of the Colonial Life, and Rob- 
ert J. McGehean, until recently associate 
editor of the Insurance Field, are now 
with the sales staff of the Insurance 
Index. 
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Sound Service 








THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
50 Church Street 


We believe and teach both new men and old 
that the service and sound advice offered 
by Life Insurance representatives is as im por- 


tant to the insured as the contract itself. 


Correct recommendations pertaining to in- 
surance problems simplify the sale and build 


confidence after the sale has been made. 


We desire a satisfied and permanent clientele 
and know of no better way of building and 


maintaining it than by rendering sound service. 

















OSBORNE BETHEA 


General Agent 


COrtlandt 7-7800 


INSURANCE CO. 
New York City 
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FRANK BANE 


Executive Director of Board 


ersonnel of 





JANE M. HOEY 


Bureau of Public Assistance 


HENRY P. SEIDEMAN 
Bureau of Old Age Benefits 





LOUIS RESNICK 


Director of Information Service 


Administrations Under Federal 


SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


The Social Security Act became law 
on August 14, 1935, but, because of the 
failure of Congress to appropriate 
money to finance it, it was six months 
late in getting under way. Since Febru- 
ary, 1936, however, things have moved 
rapidly and on January 1, 1937, when 
the Federal Old-Age Benefits section 
of the act becomes effective, the entire 
uct will be in operation. 

With a few exceptions, the act is ad- 
ministered by the Social Security Board. 
The Board consists of three members, 
appointed by the President of the Uni- 
ted States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Not only is the 
Board directed to administer those sec- 
tions of the act which are placed under 
its control, but, of perhaps greater im- 
portance, it has the ‘duty of studying 
and making recommendations as to the 
most effective methods of providing 
economic security through social insur- 
ance, and as to legislation and matters 
f administration policy concerning old- 
age pensions, unemployment compensa- 
tion, accident compensation and related 
subjects.” 

Original Members of the Board 

The original members of the Social 
Security Board were John G. Winant, 
chairman; Arthur J. Altmeyer and Vin- 
cent M. Miles. 

Mr. Winant has had a long record of 
public service experience. It includes 
two terms in the House, one term in 
the Senate, and three terms as Governor 
f his home state, New Hampshire. Fol- 
lowing his last term as Governor, he 
became Assistant Director of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, at Geneva, and 
from there went to the chairmanship of 
the Social Security Board. In addition 
to these duties, Mr. Winant found time 
to be president of the New Hampshire 
Tuberculosis Association and of the 
National Consumers League;: vice-pres- 
ident of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation and of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation. During 1934 Mr. 
Winant was chairman of the Presidents 
Textile Inquiry Board. 

M: Altmeyer, after receiving B.A., 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, spent three years 


all business must pass before being pre- 
sented to the Board for approval. 


as a high school teacher and three years 
as principal of a high school in Wis- 
consin. After three years with the Wis- 
consin Tax Commission, he joined the 
staff of the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission and held various positions in 
that organization from 1920 to 1933. 
In 1933 and 1934 he was assistant chief, 
and later chief, of the Compliance Divi- 
sion of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Administration. Prior to his ap- 
pointment to the Social Security Board, 


Eight Bureaus 

The organization of the Board is di- 
vided into eight bureaus, which may 
again be divided into two general groups. 
First of these, and of greatest public im- 
portance, are the three bureaus which 
have the responsibility of administering 
those parts of the Social Security Act 
which directly affect the public, and 
Mr. Altmever was Assistant Secretary Which are under the jurisdiction of the 
of Labor and was chairman of the Board. These are the Bureaus of Fed- 
Technical Board of the President’sCom- eral Old-Age Benefits, of Unemployment 
mittee on Economic Security, which Compensation, and of Public Assistance. 
played such an important part in the The Bureau of Federal Old-Age Ben- 
production of the Social Security Act. efits has the largest task of all to do 

Mr. Miles has practiced law in Ar- and it is the only activity established 
kansas for about twenty-five years. Be- by the act which is a complete Federal 
fore his appointment to the Social Se- Prosect. The sections of the act relat- 
curity Board, he had been Regional Ad- ‘8 f0 old-age benefits become effective 
visor of the Eighth Region for the Pub- ©" January 1, 1937. From that time on 
lic Works Administration, and later was the bureau must keep records of all the 
chairman of the Sixth District of the W@%eS received from employments in- 
National Resources Board. He served cluded in these sections of the act. This 
as a captain of infantry during the must be done so that, when a worker 
World War and has recently completed becomes 65 years old, or if he should die 
a term as Department Commander of a hay moment af mane Ses 
the American Legion for Arkansas. monthly payments for the rest of his 

Executive Director Frank Bane life, can be determined. 

The initial gathering of this informa- 
tion from an estimated 26 million men 
and woinen is now under way, with the 
cooperation of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The use of local postmasters, fa- 
miliar with local conditions and, fre- 
quently, knowing personally many of 
the persons from whom _ information 
must be obtained, will greatly facilitate 
the task the bureau faces. 


Immediately under the Board, and 
serving as a liaison between it and its 
staff, is Frank Bane, executive director 
of the Board. Before joining the Board’s 
staff Mr. Bane had been director of the 
American Public Welfare Association, 
which is composed of welfare officials 
throughout the country. In this work 
Mr. Bane was assisting state govern- 
ments, their governors and legislatures 
in the development and operation of 
welfare programs. Mr. Bane is a Vir- 
ginian and has served as Commissione® 
of the Virginia State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections. He has also served 
as Director of Public Welfare of Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

As executive director of the Board, 


Henry P. Seideman 


Henry P. Seideman is in charge of 
this bureau. Before taking over this 
work, Mr. Seideman was Coordinator 
of the Board, and was responsible for 
the establishment of its administrative 
and accounting procedures which have 
greatly facilitated the accomplishment 
Mr. Bane’s responsibilities are many. of the tasks which the Board has to do. 
All business of the Board, including Mr. Seideman is an expert on budget 
matters of personnel as well as letters systems, accounting methods, and ad- 
and publications, must be approved by ministrative procedure, and has had 
the Board members, and Mr. Bane is long experience as a technical adviser 


the final court of appeals through whichon these subjects to state and foreign 





governments and various Federal goy- 
ernmental agencies. 
R. Gordon Wagenet 

R. Gordon Wagenet is the Director 
of the Bureau of Unemployment Com- 
pensation. This bureau will administer 
the provisions of the Social Security 
Act which assist the states to put un- 
employment compensation laws into ef- 
fect. The act permits employers to de- 
duct from their Federal pay roll tax, 
up to 90% of its, their payments to their 
state unemployment compensation funds 
if their state law has been approved by 
the Social Security Board. 

From 1914 to 1916 Mr. Wagenet was 
with the California State Commission 
of Immigr ation and Housing. Follow- 
ing service during the World War and 
until 1926, he served as labor manager 
in the men’s clothing industry in Roch- 
ester, New York, Chicago and New 
York City. From 1926 to 1933 Mr. 
Wagenet was managing director of the 
New York Building Congress, an 


agency, created chiefly to bring about 
cooperative relationships between all 
parties interested in the New York 


City building industry. Immediately be- 
fore joining the staff of the Social Se- 
curity Board Mr. Wagenet was con- 
nected with the National Labor Board 
and its successor, the National Labor 
Relations Board, and most recently as 
Director of the Regional Labor Rela- 
tions Board at San Francisco. 
Miss Jane Hoey 

The Bureau of Public Assistance Ad- 
ministers three Federal-State coopera- 
tive projects: old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to dependent’ children. 
State plans must be approved by the 
bureau for conformity with the act, af- 
ter which a grant of money may be 
made, The Federal Government grants 
half of the money expended by states 
for old-age assistance and for aid to 
blind, and one-third for aid to depend- 
ent children. In addition, 5% of the 
Federal grants for old-age assistance 
and to the blind is given to the states 
to pay the cost of administering their 
plans or to increase their payments for 
assistance. 

In charge of this important work of 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Presidents of the United States 


“Believe in Life Insurance” 





Ever since life insurance became one of our major financial and economic instru- 
mentalities, men who were the country’s Presidents, or who later were to become its 
chief executives, have in positive language, and without reserve or modifications, com- 
mended to our citizens the employment and possession of the service which the life 
companies of the land supply. The list of such commendations is lengthy, and the 
influence of the writers has been widespread. None more authentically than Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt has spoken in phrases of surest understanding of the place 
which life insurance has in the life of our people, and none has more emphatically 
asserted the obligation of our people to be users of this almost universal socially pro- 


tective service. We quote:— 


Life insurance is the easiest and surest way for an individual to fulfill those 
social obligations which have become an integral part of our civilization. 


The advantage of life insurance manifest every day in every community cannot 
be discounted. This form of insurance is part of our modern life. To carry ade- 
quate life insurance is a moral obligation incumbent upon the great majority of 
citizens. 


The Thirtieth Annual Convention of the Association of Life Insurance Presidenis, 
—whose first Chairman was former President Grover Cleveland,—held this week in 
New York City, presents an impressive array of the highly qualified men who hold the 
national institution of life insurance steadfast to its sole function of serving conscienti- 
ously and securely all classes of our people, with a leadership never more faithful and 
competent than now. And the breadth of the discussions, by noted authorities, of the 
problems in which life insurance has an interlocking concern, is indicative of the funda- 
mental and structural position of our vast and ramifying business in the national life. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA _ 
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To RETIRE FROM BIGGEST CLAIMS JOB 


Edward O. Wieters, Manager of Metropolitan Life’s Division Which Last Year Paid 
$157,889,172 for Death Claims, Natural and Accidental, Under 385,000 Ordinary, 
Industrial and Group Policies, Has Been With Company Since 1887 


Nearly every business is a profession 
if you are sufficiently interested in it, 
think highly of your work, understand 
what it is all about, can catch its under- 
tones and highlights, practice it continu- 
ously, and are expert in the perform- 
ance, 

At the end of the year the life insur- 
ance business will lose contact with one 
of its most skillful and highly honored 
professional men, as Edward O. Wieters, 
manager of the claim division of the 
Metropolitan Life and assistant secre- 
tary of that company, is to retire, as he 
meets the company retirement year. 

The present functions of the division 
over which Mr, Wieters has control are 
the payment of death claims under all 
Ordinary, Group and Industrial policy 
contracts, including the additional 
amounts pavable as double indemnity 
under Ordinary and Group policies, or 
additional benefits under Industrial pol- 
icies where death was caused by bodily 
injuries and by accidental means. 

The tremendous amount of detail 
work in the claim division of the largest 
insurance company in the world can be 
gauged through a glance at the 1935 
figures. During that year in Mr. Wieters’ 
department there were pvaid 385,000 pol- 
icies; the amount of insurance being 
$157,889.172, with mortuary dividends of 
$5,593,507. In the total payment men- 
tioned there was included $4,589,058 
representing an additional amount of 
the face amount of the policy by rea- 
son of death resulting from bodily injury 
by accidental means. All Industrial pol- 
icies provide for the additional payment 
in case of death by accidental means if 
the insured is 15 years of age or over 
and under the age of 70 at death. 

The number of claims by death paid 
daily by the Metropolitan Life average 
more than 1,500. In cases of epidemics, 
the number of claims of course consid- 
erably increases. They came in so rap- 
idly during the influenza epidemic in 
1918 that it was almost impossible to 
tabulate them daily because of the addi- 
tional work added to the routine. It was 
necessary to put on a number of assist- 
ants to bring the tabulation up to date. 
One day during that epidemic several 
times the average number of claims were 
received. The high spot was November 
19, 1918, when the company paid 3,652 
claims. At the time, it was four times 
the normal number for a daily payment. 
The highest paid in anv one day since 
that date is 2,042 claims. 


Recent Disasters 


There are 158 clerks in the claim divi- 
sion. Such disasters as the Johnstown 
flood or minor steamship catastrophes, 
where the deaths are in a limited area, 
almost invariably have a direct reaction 
in the claim division of Metropolitan 
Life. As the Metropolitan Life has now 
28,000,000 policyholders, it is impossible 
for any catastrophe to happen in the 
United States in which a number 
of lives are lost without Metropolitan 
Life policyholders figuring in the trag- 
edy. Some data about how catastrophes 


of the past few years have affected the 
Metropolitan Life follow: 

Steamship Morro Castle—September 8, 
1934. The number of policy claims in 
this disaster was fifty-six, and the total 
amount paid was $93,815. 

Steamship Mohawk—January 24, 1935. 
Number of claims fourteen, and the 
amount paid was $13,493. 

Mine Disaster, Pennsylvania, May 19, 
1928. Number of claims paid was 118, 
and the total amount paid was $111,290. 

Mine Disaster, Virginia, February 27, 
1930. Number of policy claims paid was 
twenty-two, and the total amount paid 
was $22,400. 

Explosion — Steamship Observation — 
East River—September 9, 1932. Num- 
ber of policy claims paid forty-nine, and 
the total amount paid $30,846. 

Earthquake Victims—lower California 














himself of the identity of the person 
deceased.” 

Mr. Wieters was educated at Hemp- 
stead ‘Military Academy at Hempstead, 
Long Island, and Centenary College In- 
stitute, Hackettstown, New Jersey. At 
Hempstead a schoolmate was George 
Bruce Cortelyou, who became a lifelong 
friend of Mr. Wieters. After being 
collector of the port of New York, Mr. 
Cortelyou joined the official life of 
Washington. At the start he was a 
stenographer in the executive depart- 
ment of the White House and later be- 
came secretary to both McKinley and 
Roosevelt and then went into the Cab- 
inet. At various times he was Secretary 
of Commerce, Postmaster General and 
Secretary of the Treasury. He left to 
become head of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York. One of the 


Mr. Wieters and Claim Associates | 








Left to Right: J. Edwin Dowling, assistant manager; John B. Northrop, 
assistant manager; Edward O. Wieters, manager; George W. Smith, general super- 
visor; Harry A. Bayer, superintendent of claims. 


—March, 1933. Number of policy claims 
fifteen, and amount paid $20,554. 

Florida Hurricane — September, 1935. 
Number of policy claims thirty-seven, 
total amount paid, $22,285. 

Settlement of Disaster Emergency 

laims 

In discussing the manner in which 
such emergency claims as those of great 
disasters are met, Mr. Wieters said to 
The Eastern Underwriter: 

“When there is a serious disaster 
where a large number of policyholders 
suffer death, it is the practice of the 
company to hasten the settlements by 
authorizing local managers to pay the 
claims, particularly those under indus- 
trial policies. In such instances the full 
completion of the proofs of death is 
waived. It is not always possible in such 
cases to obtain official records of death 
promptly, but the representative of the 
company is, of course, urged to be care- 
ful to exercise reasonable care to satisfy 


Centenary Coliegiate Institute alumni is 
Louis H. Cooke, now general counsel of 
the New York Life. 


Joined Metropolitan Life in 1887 

After leaving Centenary Collegiate 
Mr. Wieters thought he would like to 
become an artist. He saw Philip Harper 
of Harper & Brothers, the publishers, 
who took him to his office in Franklin 
Square and introduced him to the art 
critic of Harper’s. On the recommenda- 
tion of the latter he attended the August 
Will Art School for a year. Instead of 
becoming an artist he went to work for 
the old Thurber wholesale grocery house. 
He decided to make application for a 
position with the Metropolitan Life. 
There was no opening at the time, but 
a week later he was asked to come in 
by George H. Gaston, then head of the 
audit bureau. He was put to work. 
That was on February 4, 1887. His first 
position was that of audit clerk in the 
Industrial department, where there was 





summarized weekly the new _ business 
written, transfers and cancellations by 
agents. At the time Metropolitan Life 
was at Park Place and Church Street. 
The president of the company was Jos- 
eph P. Knapp and John R. Hegeman 
was vice-president. A couple of years 
later he was made a_ bookkeeper, his 
work being in connection with kceping 
the accounts of individual agents. At 
the time the Metropolitan Life had 4,000 
agents; it now has nearly twenty-two 
thousand. 

Wieters’ ability was recognized and he 
was made assistant head of an audit and 
policy division unit, exercising supervi- 
sion over the entire business record of 
agents in several states. At the start 
this included Ohio, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin. In 1893 he was made head of an 
audit and policy division unit. An im- 
portant promotion was in March, 1902, 
when he became assistant to the secre- 
tary of the company. That exccutive 
was James S. Roberts, now retired. Mr. 
Wieters held the position for ten years. 
The secretary exercised general super- 
vision over all the audit and policy divi- 
sion units then comprising several thou- 
sand clerks. 


How He Went With Claim Department 


Mr. Wieters was on a vacation in July, 
1912. A telegram came which disturbed 
him considerably. It told him to report 
to the home office on Saturday morning. 
He worried a lot, wondering why he 
was called back from his vacation and 
at the end of a week. He was told by 
the late Haley Fiske that David L. 
Buckman, in charge of the departments 
of claims and investigation, was ill and 
he was to report for duty in that de- 
partment. He became assistant manager 
of the claim and investigations division. 
Mr. Buckman’s illness continued for two 
years, during which time he was not at 
the office and Mr. Wieters ran the divi- 
sions. Mr. Buckman returned in 1914 
and died two years later. Mr. Wieters 
became manager of the claim and inves- 
tigation divisions on November 27, 1916. 
He relinquished management of the in- 
vestigation division on July 25, 1922. 

When Mr. Wieters left Mr. Fiske’s 
office on the day he returned from his 
interrupted vacation, the latter told him 
to report for work on his new position 
on Monday. He had not been on the 
job more than a couple of days when 
he began to have his eye-teeth cut by 
having his first experience with 4 
crooked claim. An affidavit was fre- 
ceived with a loss claim saying that a 
man had died; had been buried in a 
country churchyard without any religious 
ceremony. This struck Mr. Wieters as 
rather odd and he had an investigation 
made. It developed that no such per- 
son had died, and, therefore, there had 
been no such burial. Shortly after, an- 
other claim came to his attention whic 
he regarded as suspicious. Three men 
were on a fishing trin: one fell over- 
board and the body was not recovered. 
The affidavit of the survivors gave the 
point of death as the junction of two 
rivers. Mr. Wieters called for an atlas, 
found the rivers did not meet at the 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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“M, husband paid me a compliment. But I am 
sorry he did. «» When he died a little over six 
years ago, he left me about $40,000 in life 
insurance. Not long before he died he came to 
me and explained that with the help of his life 
insurance agent he had worked out an arrange- 
ment which would use this $40,000 to give me a 
life income, but none of the principal 
in cash. I thought he didn’t 
have much confidence in my 
judgment, and told him so. 
He was nice about it. He 
changed the arrangement 
so that I would receive 
the $40,000 in cash. His 
life insurance agent object- 
ed strenuously. But my husband 
wanted to please me. « Not long 
after that he died. « I discussed the 
investment of $40,000 with my sister’s 
husband. In good faith, he advised me 
to invest $15,000 of it in the company 
he was working for. I did so. About six 
months later the company went into bank- 
ruptcy. My brother-in-law lost his good job, 
and was broken-hearted about the loss of my 
$15,000. I bought some good stocks with 
$20,000. They were good stocks, too. They were 
so good that I bought more of them than I 
could pay for, on margin. You remember what 


happened to even good stocks between 1929 
















and 1932. « I finally have worked up to a good 
position in a department store. My daughter 
went to business college instead of to the Uni- 
versity. She now is a good stenographer and 
contributes to the family’s support. My son, 
after high school, found a job as an errand 
boy.  « I’m not ashamed of what hap- 
pened —even wise business men make 
mistakes. But if a life insurance 
man arranges your husband’s 
life insurance so that no- 
body can ever ‘advise’ 
you what to do with it, 
thank him... and 
thank your husband for 
listening to him.” « ea eae 
Cases like this are not so 
common today, for men are com- 
ing to heed the counsel of trained 
life agents who urge that insurance 
proceeds, beyond lump sum needs, be 
paid as income, providing lasting security. 
Ask an NYNL agent to show you the chart 
plan, a quick, accurate way to determine life in- 
surance needs, and to find the most economical 
way to cover them. And ask him about NYNL’s 
record of growth and stability, particularly dur- 
ing the depression. It is outstanding, even as 


compared to the fine record of all life companies. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
O. J. Arnold, President 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


STRONG LIBERAL 





This ad originally appeared as a full page in Time magazine 
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The MOODY FAMILY of TEXA 


Owns Insurance Companies, Daily Newspapers, 


Hotels, Banks, 


Thousands of Acres of Ranch 


Land, Cotton Compresses and Warehouses 


\mone the Confederate soldiers who 
turned home.vard after Lee’s surrender 
as a voung colonel from Fairfield, Tex. 


Colonel William Lewis Moody had spent 
the latter part of the war in command 
§ the garrison at Austin, Tex., having 
been assigned to that command after he 
had been so seriously wounded as to in- 
capacitate him for further active service 


in the fiel 
reinia born, Colonel Moody had 


come Texas in the '50’s, bringing with 
him a i . degree from the University 
f Virginia Settling at Fairfield, he 


engaged in the practice of law and the 
mercantile business until the outbreak 
of the war, when he organized a com- 
pany of volunteers and left for the 
front 

Establishes Cotton Factorage Business 


Returning home after four years of 
military service, Colonel Moody took 
stock of the future. The prospect be- 
fore him was not as dreary as that 
which met comrades-in-arms who re- 
turned to homes in the Old South. 
Texas was new, vast and relatively un- 
developed. Fairfield was a central Texas 
village, situated in a farming country. 
Plantation life appealed to Colonel 
Moody, and he was strongly tempted 
to take up farming, believing that a 
prosperous agriculture was possible for 
the South with free labor. 

But his war wound prompted him to 
seek a more sedentary occupation, and 
he decided that if he was to pursue a 
commercial career, he would do well to 
locate in a larger community. Looking 
ver the state, he decided that Galveston 
ffered the best opportunity for a man 


starting in business Accordingly, he 
moved in 1866 with his family to the 
island city, then the chief seaport and 
eading commercial and financial center 
f Texas. Upon arriving there, he estab- 


lished a cotton factorage business. 


The American National Life 
That was the beginning of a commer- 
cial dynasty which continues to grow 
and prosper as the third generation 





W. L. MOODY Ill 





which maintains its home 
office in Galveston. Apart from its con- 
House of Moody, as it is 
has become a 
the commercial and 
It controls almost a score 
of business enterprises, covering a wide 


i 
4 
fi 
i 


Its assets total $85,000 
000 and it is cons stantly expanding. y 


field of activity. 


son of Colonel Moody and present 
head of the house. Mr. Moody founded 


and is president 
W. L. Moody, Jr. 

Moody enterprise is still 

operates cotton 


ering several square blocks. 
step toward expansion was taken a few 


Moody added banking, 
i to his cotton customers. 
then and still highly 


chiefly as a con- 
ton and banking, 


> firm’s energies un- 
til the ( ‘olonel’ S son and namesake joined 


pletion of his Giutuiies at t Virginia Mili- 


» onerations of the W. 
, was elected to mem- 


Managers in New York. 


admitted to partnership, Mr. Moody, Jr., 
began to ponder the possibilities of life 
insurance in Texas. In 1905 Mr. Moody 
launched the American National with a 
few employes on an upper floor of the 
building occupied by the cotton and 
banking business. From that small be- 
ginning the company now has over $60,- 
000,000 of assets, 1,500,000 policyholders 
and more than $600,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in force. It operates in thirty-one 
states and two foreign countries and has 


offices in principal cities. The home of- 





Ft. Worth Star Telegram staff photo 


Amon Carter, Newspaper Publisher, and W. L. Moody, Jr. 


fice at Galveston is housed in two ad- 
jacent eleven-story buildings, erected in 
1913 and 1929. Since its establishment, 
the company has paid its policyholders 
a total of $80,000,000. 


Banks and Newspapers 

While the American National con- 
tinues to be Mr. Moody’s particular pride 
and care, he has not neglected other op- 
portunities for expansion. The banking 
house his father established survives in 
the strong private bank of W. L. Moody 
& Co. (unincorporated) Bankers, which 
holds one of the three or four private 
banking charters still active in Texas. 
3ut in 1907 Mr. Moody pesetees the 
need of another bank in Galveston and 
established the City National Bank. 

As the years went on, other institu- 
tions were added to the Moody group 
by organization or purchase. The Moody 
enterprises in Galveston, a city of about 
60,000 inhabitants, now employ more than 
1.000 persons. Employes of Moody in- 
stitutions elsewhere bring the grand to- 
tal to more than 13,000, of whom more 
than 4,000 are on the payroll of the 
American National Insurance Co. 

Complete List of Enterpri-zes 

In 1923 Mr. Moody bought the Gal- 
veston News, oldest newspaper in Texas, 
which serves the morning field in Gal- 











W. L. MOODY, JR. 


veston. Four years later, the afternoon 
Tribune was acquired. 

The following business enterprises are 
now controlled by the Moody family: 
American National Insurance Co., W. L. 
Moody & Co. (unincorporated) Bank- 
ers, — City National Bank, W. L. 
Moody Cotton Co., Galveston Compress 
and Warehouse Co., the National Hotel 
Co., the American Printing Co., the 
News Publishing Co., Southern Trading 
Co., importers and jobbers of paper; 
Miramar Court and Coronado Court, op- 
erating modern tourist cottages on Gal- 
veston Beach; Security National Fire 
Insurance Co., Texas National Insurance 
Co., fire and tornado insurance; Rex 
Laundry, steam laundry plant. 

One of the newest and fastest growing 
of the Moody institutions is the National 
Hotel Co. Some twelve years ago, the 
Moody family took the lead in financing 
a downtown hotel to fill a long-felt need 
in Galveston, This was followed by the 
building of a large beachfront hotel, and 
the foundation was laid for a company 
which now operates thirty hotels in the 
southwestern states and in Alabama and 
Virginia. 

Following the family tradition, Mr. 
Moody has been closely associated in 
business with his two sons, W. L. Moody, 
III, and Shearn Moody. Shearn Moody, 
who for a number of years had been 
active in the inanagement of the Amer- 
ican National Insurance Co. and other 
Moody institutions, died on February 28, 
1936. W. L. Moody, III, continues the 
father-and-son connection. 


W. L. Moody, Jr., Owns 239,000 Acres 
of Ranch Land 


It is not generally known, even in Gal- 
veston, that W. L. Moody, Jr., is one 
of Texas’ largest individual landowners. 
Having inherited from his father a firm 
belief in the permanence of land values, 
he has added to his holdings throughout 
the years until he now owns 239,000 acres 
of ranch land stocked with cattle, sheep 
and goats. His Silver Lake Ranch, an 
80,000 acre tract in southwest Texas, is 
said to be one of the most beautiful 
ranch properties in Texas. He and Mrs. 
Moody spend some time each Spring and 
Autumn there. 

Love of outdoor life is a family char- 
acteristic, Mr. Moody spends much of 
his leisure time fishing and hunting, as 
did his father before him, and 
L. Moody, III, has inherited the love 
of outdoor life from his father and 
grandfather. 

This is centennial year in Texas. 
Through an impressive central exposi- 
tion at Dallas, and a number of histori- 
cal celebrations in other localities, Texas 
is telling the. world of what it has 
achieved since Sam Houston and _ his 
army freed it from Mexico at the Battle 
of San Jacinto on April 21, 1836. The 
achievements of the Moody family dur- 
ing the past seventy years splendidly 
exemplify the spirit of that young and 
aggressive commonwealth, 
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A STRAIGHT LINE is the shortest distance between two points . . . 


BERKSHIRE JUVENILE INSURANCE is the shortest route from prospects to 


completed sales. 


The BERKSHIRE JUVENILE PLAN shows the WAY to BETTER INCOMES today 
because it reaches into fields hitherto uncultivated. If your portfolio does 
not include this "BEST SELLER" plan, you are handicapping your earning 


possibilities. 


eo 


“Ask Any Berkshire Agent” 


+ 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


(INCORPORATED 1851) 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. FRED H. RHODES 


President 


85th Anniversary Year 
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VICTOR R. SMITH G. WILSON GEDDES A. N. MITCHELL ARTHUR P. EARLE 
General Manager Confederation Life General Manager Northern Life General Manager Canada Life President Montreal Life 


Tue CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


The Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association is unusual in more than one 
respect, It is the oldest organization 
of life insurance companies on the con- 
tinent, having been established in the 
year 1894. Unlike the United States 
where there are two prominent parent 
organizations of insurance companies— 
The Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents and the American Life Conven- 
tion—it is the only organization of life 
insurance companies in Canada. Fur- 
thermore, it includes in its membership 
every life insurance company, whether 
British or foreign or Canadian, writing 
life insurance in Canada. Such an or- 
ganization naturally occupies a very im- 
portant place and exercises great influ- 
ence in the life insurance field. 


What It Is 


The Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association consists of all insurance 
companies licensed to transact life in- 
surance in Canada, Its objects, to quote 
from its Constitution, are “To foster 
sound and equitable principles in the 
conduct of the life insurance business; 
to promote the best and most economi- 
cal methods of administration by inter- 
change of views among the member com- 
panies on matters of general practice; 
to afford the opportunity for careful and 
thorough consideration being given, 
through consultation and cooperation 
among the member companies, to all 
matters of general interest to the life 
insurance business and for suggesting 
appropriate action in connection there- 
with; and in general to promote the 
welfare of the life insurance companies 
and their policyholders.” Its member 
companies number forty-six, including 
the following U. S. companies: Aetna 
Life, Continental Assurance, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Metropolitan, 
Mutual Life, New York Life, Occidental 
Life, Prudential of America, Travelers, 
and United States Life. 


When It Started and Why 


The association was organized in the 


year 1894 under the name of the Can- 


first president was the ‘late A. G. Ram- 
president of the Canada Life As- 


treasurer was the 
land, general manager of the Temper- 





. LEIGHTON FOSTER, 


General Counsel 


understood that the circumstances which 
led to the formation of the association 
were a desire on the part of the prin- 
cipal companies of the day to establish 
greater uniformity of practice and con- 
duct and also to secure uniformity of 
Competition at the time 
was very severe and premium rates were 
sometimes ridiculously inadequate. While 
the companies were endeavoring to sell 
life insurance and representing that the 
basis of their premium rates was 
the rates varied so much as to 


premium rates. 


discredit such claims and leave the im- 
pression that life insurance was as much 
a gamble as a bucket shop transaction. 
Those who assembled at the first meet- 
ing of the association were ready to ad- 
mit thar they were all offenders in this 
respect and willing to make a change 
for the better. It is said that in those 





LEONARD H. McVITY 
Secretary and Actuary 


days competition was so severe that the 
practice of “knocking” developed to an 
extraordinary extent and that it was not 
uncommon for printed matter to be dis- 
tributed showing that other companies 
were bound to “go under” in a few years. 


Another circumstance which led to the 


organization of the association was the 
spirit of inquiry into life insurance which 
was already showing itself throughout 
the United States and Canada and which 
culminated in the Armstrong Commission 
in New York and the Royal Commission 


in Canada earlv in the present century. 
At the same time the provinces were 
beginning to take cognizance of the 
growth of life insurance and to pass 
legislation respecting it. Thus, in numer- 
ous ways the necessity for some kind of 
an association where companies having 
common interests could consider their 
problems and take united action had 
become apparent. 


New President Each Year 


Mr. Ramsay continued as_ president 
of the association until the year 1899 
when he was succeeded by the late J. 
K. Macdonald, president of the Confed- 
eration Life Association. Mr. Macdon- 
ald held the office for only a year, al- 
though he served a second term as presi- 
dent in 1907, and thus the custom was 
established, although sometimes varied, 
of a new president being elected each 
year. 

There has been more continuity in the 
office of secretary-treasurer. In Febru- 
ary, 1900, Thomas Bradshaw, now presi- 
dent of the North American Life As- 
surance Co., was appointed assistant sec- 
retary and in December of the same year 
he succeeded Mr. Sutherland as_ sec- 
retary-treasurer and held office until 
November, 1911. At that time he was 
succeeded by D. E, Kilgour, presently 
general manager of the North American 
Life Assurance Co., with the title of 
honorary secretary-treasurer, and Mr. 
Kilgour held office until the year 1922 
when John Appleton was appointed sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Mr. Appleton was the first permanent 
salaried official to be employed by the 
association. He held office until Janu- 
ary 1 of this year when he retired upon 
the reorganization of the association. 


How It Functions 


The officers of the association are ex- 
ecutive officers of its member companies. 
They are five in number, the president, 
the first vice-president, the second vice- 
president, the honorary treasurer and 
the immediate past president. They con- 
stitute an officers’ committee which con- 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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ABREAST OF THE TIMES 


,i* unprecedented distribution of dividends and 
salary increases, which are being paid by so many large 
corporations, is providing the alert life insurance agent 
with a splendid opportunity for writing new business. 


The results obtained by our leading producers prove 
conclusively to us that our unique methods of presenting 
plans in new and appealing phraseology are largely 
responsible for the ever increasing volume of our 
delivered business. 


We have the Company, the Agency and the ideas 
which help to bring results. Why not consult us when 
placing your next surplus case? 





General Agent. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


20 PINE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“THE AGENCY FOR FULL TIME AGENTS” 
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E. O. Wieters 


(Continued from Page 22) 


point where the decedent was alleged 
to have fallen overboard. 

Upon another occasion a claim was 
received on the death of a western city 
man who had gone to a town in the 
British West Indies. It was a double 
indemnity case. The insured was sup- 
posed to have been struck by lightning. 
The death was certified by a public of- 
ficial on the letterhead of his office. 
Mr. Wieters had a hunch that lightning 
did not visit the island where the in- 
sured was supposed to have died. In- 
spectors were put on the case, but could 
find no trace of the insured. At Mr. 
Wieters’ suggestion a company repre- 
sentative made an inspection of the 
passenger lists, subsequent to date of 
alleged death. He then discovered that 
the beneficiary had been a passenger to 
the West Indies. The Metropolitan com- 
municated with the British consul who 
replied that he had no knowledge of 
the death and that the official letter 
and certification of the death were 
fraudulent. 

Has Faith in Human Nature 


Despite his long experience, during 
which millions of claims have come un- 
der the review of his department, Mr. 
Wieters is not a pessimist about human 
nature. 

Mr. Wieters said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter: 

“After an experience of nearly a quar- 
ter of century in the settlement of 
policy claims, my faith in the honesty of 
the general insured public has not failed 
me. The element of human weakness in- 
trudes itself into all forms of business, 
and the life insurance field is not to be 
excepted. But the schemes of the de- 
signing and the unscrupulous are usually 
frustrated, either through the watchful- 
ness of the underwriters in the district 
and home offices of the different com- 
panies, or subsequently through the claim 
divisions when an attempt is made to 
collect the policy proceeds.” 

There are about 2,000 disappearance 
cases each year with the Metropolitan 
Life. Investigation by the insurance com- 
pany frequently finds the person who 
has disappeared, although members of 
the family may legitimately think they 
are dead. These claims are presented 
under the presumption of death owing 
to the absence of the insured for a pe- 
riod of seven or more years. In most 
cases family disputes have resulted in 
such separations. Naturally, after vio- 
lent domestic scenes a person disappear- 
ing does not leave his or her address. 
But the investigation department is con- 
stantly finding them nevertheless. Dur- 


ing the year 1935, through persistent 
and well directed inquiries, insureds 
holding 1,467 policies in the Metropoli- 


tan Life were found to be alive and 
their places of residence ascertained. 

On the general subject of claims, Mr. 
Wieters said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“Claims are paid promptly and with 
liberality Any doubt is construed in 
favor of the nolicyholder; likewise any 
favorable circumstance. In the case of 
a policy that has been lapsed for failure 
to pay the premium, and where the 
death. occurs shortly thereafter, an in- 
vestigation is made to determine the 
reason for the cancellation, and any 
fact or circumstance that is favorable 
to the insured is given consideration, if 
not covered by extended insurance.” 

European Study 

In 1911 Dr. Lee K. Frankel, then vice- 
president in charge of welfare, and Mr. 
Wieters were selected by the then presi- 
dent, John R. Hegeman, to go to Eu- 
rope to study the methods of a number 
of insurance companies there 

In 1893 Mr. Wieters organized an ath- 
letic association among the home office 


clerks and a football team was recruited 
nd played for several years. Scheduled 
events, particularly football games, were 
succe ul. and severa) hundred dollars 
ere pu the treasury. Upon approval 





A Life Company President Who Has 
Been Head of Boy Scouts for Decade 


Walter W. Head, president of the 
General American Life, has been presi- 
dent of the National Council, Boy Scouts 
of America, for some years. His con- 
nection with the movement began in 
Omaha, growing out of deep interest in 
social service work, He was first elected 
president of the Boy Scouts, National 
Council, in May, 1926, which position he 
held until May, 1931, at which time he 
was succeeded by Mortimer L. Schiff, 
at whose request he accepted a vice- 
presidency of the organization. Mr. 
Schiff’s death a month after his election 
left the presidency vacant. Mr. Head 


was induced by the National Execu- 
tive Board of the Boy Scouts to re- 
sume the duties of president. He ac- 


cepted. He is also a member of the 
Boy Scout International Committee. 

The Boy Scouts movements originated 
twenty-six years ago. More than 1,000,- 
000 boys and men are registered in the 
movement, and membership has been 
growing. 

Since the Boy Scout movements was 
first organized, 6,945,160 persons have 
had the joys and benefits of the Scout 
program in its various branches. At the 
end of December, 1935, there was a total 
of 35,136 different organized units, in- 
cluding troups, ships, patrols, tribes and 
packs. 

In the earlier days of Scouting, around 
1910, the organization was headed by 


Colin H. Livingstone who served as 
president for the first fifteen years— 
until 1925, 


Mr. Head’s Career 
Educated in public and normal schools, 
Mr. Head became a school teacher. In 
1903 he gave up this occupation and 


of all the members of the association 
this amount was turned over to the com- 
pany to be used to install some part 
of the apparatus in the gymnasium of 
the new building of the company then 
under construction, 

Mr. Wieters was the second president 
of the home office veterans’ association, 
which requires twenty years or more of 
service to be a member. He was elected 
to that office twice. 


45th Anniversary was in 1932 


On February 4, 1932, Mr. Wieters 
celebrated his forty-fifth anniversary 
with the company. His office was filled 
with flowers and a luncheon in the 
home office building was given him, at- 
tended by a number of officers of the 
Metropolitan. He received a volume of 
congratulatory telegrams and _ letters 
from representatives of the company in 
all parts of the country. 

Mr. Wieters has three children, two of 





WALTER W. HEAD 


accepted a position in a small bank in 
De Kalb, Mo. Three years later he 
became a state and subsequently a na- 
tional bank examiner. In 1908 he became 
cashier of the American National Bank 
of St. Joseph, Mo., which position he 
held until 1917. At that time he became 
the chief executive officer of the Omaha 
Nat:onal Bank. He is a former presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and is a director of several institu- 
tions and banks. 


vhom are sons. The latter are Carl 
Wieters of the investigation division of 
the Metropolitan Life and Bruce Cor- 
telyou Wieters, who is with the Chase 
National Bank. Mr. Wieters lives in 
East Orange, N. J. When that town 
started to be ruled by a board of com- 
missioners Mr. Wieters was made fire 
commissioner. He served two terms as 
fire commissioner under a_ Republican 
administration and one term under a 
Democratic administration. He is a 
member of the Maplevood Country Club. 

John B. Northrop and J. Edwin Dow- 
ling are assistant managers of the Met- 
ropolitan Life’s claim division; and 
George W. Smith is the division’s gen- 
eral supervisor. 

Until November, 1927, claims for total 
and permanent disability benefits were 
also under Mr. Wieters’ control. In 
that year those claims were separated 
and placed under supervision of H. A. 
Bayer as superintendent of claims. 
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Security Board 
(Continued from Page 20) 


the Board is Miss Jane M. Hoey. Miss 
Hoey, a nationally-known social work. 
er, was, for eight years before coming 
with the Board, assistant executive dj. 
rector of the Welfare Council of Ney 
York City, a federation of some 9 
public and private health and welfare 
agencies. Prior to her association with 
the council, Miss Hoey was assistant 
secretary of the Board of Child Wel. 
fare of New York City and director of 
field service for the Atlantic Division 
of the Red Cross. She is a past presj- 
dent of the New York State Confer. 
ence of Social Work, a former vice. 
president of the National Conference 
of Social Work, and former secretary 
of the American Association for Social 
Workers. For five years she was the 
only woman member of the New York 
State Crime Commission and for ten 
years was a member of the New York 
State Corrections Commission. 

The second group of the Bureaus of 
the Social Security Board may be called 
the Service Division. It includes the 
General Counsel, the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics, the Bureau of 
Accounts and Audits, the Bureau of 
3usiness Management, and the Bureau 
of Informational Service. These bu- 
reaus are set up to provide information 
about all aspects of the act and its ad- 
ministrative problems for other bureaus 
of the Board and for state officials and 
agencies. 

T. H. Eliot, Dr. W. H. Hamilton 

and A. J. Hughes 


The General Counsel is Thomas H. 
Eliot, who served as a legal adviser to 
the Committee on Economic Security 
which was instrumental in the develop- 
ment of the Social Security Act, and, 
before coming to the Board, was Asso- 
ciate Solicitor in the Department of 
Labor. 

Dr. Walton H. Hamilton is Director 
of the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics. He is on leave from the Yale Uni- 
versity Law School, where he is Pro- 
fessor of Public Law, and came to the 
Social Security Board from the Con- 
sumers Division, Department of Labor, 
having served as Director of the Con- 
sumers Division, National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. 

A. J. Hughes is the Director of the 
Bureau of Audits and Accounts. With 
the exception of ten years as a finan- 
cial expert with various private inter- 
ests, Mr, Hughes has been in the ser- 
vice of the Federal Government since 
1905. During that time he has been 
with the Reclamation Service, the Uni- 
ted States Bureau of Efficiency, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, the-Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the General Ac- 
counting Office. 


William L. Mitchell and Louis Resnick 


In charge of the Bureau of Business 
Management, responsible for the me- 
chanical and personnel operation of the 
Board, is William L. Mitchell, formerly 
Regional Director of the National Re- 
covery Administration in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. Mr. Mitchell has had long experi- 
ence in government service, including 
the Department of Commerce and the 
National Emergency Council, for which 
he was the state director for Georgia. 

Louis Resnick is Director of the 
Informational Service, and is respon- 
sible for keeping other bureaus of the 
Board, Federal and state officials and 
the general public informed about new 
developments in the administration and 
operation of the Social Security Act. 
For eight years before coming with the 
Board, Mr. Resnick was Director of the 
Department of Public Information and 
Education for the Welfare Council of 
New York City. Prior to that he was 
in charge of public information for suc 
organizations as the National Safety 
Council, the National Association for 
the Prevention of Blindness, the Russell 
Saee Foundation, the American Stand- 
ards Association and the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America. 
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A COMPANY OF DISTINCTION 


UNDERWRITING — FIELD HELPS — INCOME SETTLEMENTS — POLICY CONTRACTS — CONSERVATION — CLAIM SETTLEMENTS 


~Claim Settlements~ 














The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Dear Sirs: 


"| want to thank you for the promptness of 
your check, and to say it means so much to our 
little family. 


"| only wish that people who are debating on 
buying insurance could see just such cases as 
ours. 


"| have a boy 15 and a girl 13 to put through 
school and when | know | have insurance in a 
Company such as yours, | certainly thank God 
for it. 


"| want to say we like Mr. H__.... immensely 
and if | can ever do anything for the Company, 
please let me help." 


The Connecticut Mutual is proud and happy that its Claim ser- 
vice is of such a quality as to invoke many letters of praise and ap- 


preciation from beneficiaries. 


In nearly 100% of the cases in which the proofs of death are 
complete, settlement is made on the same, or the next business day. 
In 1935, The Connecticut Mutual received 1,545 death claims, 
representing a face amount of $8,173,180. 


‘La OTLIIULOD 


MUTUAL, 22% 
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etter Business Bureau F 


Ethics On Broad Front 


The Better Business Bureau of New 
York City, Inc., which works in coopera- 
tion with Better Business Bureaus in fifty- 
five other cities, recently held its four- 
teenth annual meeting, While the head- 
quarters are in New York, the fight 
against fraud, fakers and crooks of all 
kinds operating in the world of Amer- 
ican business is nation-wide. It is a 
voluntary protective service of business 
itself to do all it can to bring aboui 
decent conduct in business and in ad- 
vertising, and is responsible for many 
laws affecting that conduct. It has pro- 
vided facts for newspapers which have 
led those publications to reject certain 
unworthy advertisements; it has pro- 
vided information for State Securities 
Commissioners who have then denied 
licenses or have revoked registrations; 
it has assisted the District Attorney of 
New York County and the Grand Jury 
with factual material in investigations 
of mercantile and general commercial 
rackets; it has answered inquiries from 
individuals to help keep dollars in fam- 
ily pocketbooks. 

Because of this efficient fact-finding, 
many things do not happen which other- 
wise would cause money loss, impair 
public confidence and injure legitimate 
business. Fourteen years of careful in- 
vestigation have placed in the files of 
the Bureau invaluable facts—information 
not merely statistical and inert but used 
daily in the public interest. 

Capt. W. J. Pedrick of Equitable One 
of the Directors 

It has an impressive list of officers 
and directors, one of the latter being 
Captain William J. Pedrick, general 
agent of the Equitable Society, and men 
of first importance on both the advis- 
ory council of the investors’ section and 
the advisory council of the merchandise 
section. 

Officers of the Better Business Bureau 
are: Trowbridge Callaway, president; 
Bernard Lichtenberg, vice - president; 
Henry R Hayes, treasurer; H. J. Ken- 
ner, general manager; Breed, Abbott & 
Morgan, counsel, The assistant mana- 
ger of the Bureau is William P. Col- 
lis, and the chief investigator is F. L. 
Reidy. 

The Better Business Bureau believes 
it of paramount importance to the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of the Amer- 
ican people that practices in business 
should be more clearly established and 
firmly maintained on a plane of fairness 
to the public and fairness to competi- 
tors and to business as a whole. lit 
expects business men to abandon and 
condemn any practices in advertising 
and selling merchandise services, securi- 
ties, property of all kinds which may 
have 

(a) The capacity or tendency to un- 
dermine public confidence in advertising 
announcements or other selling repre- 
sentations generally; 

(b) The effect of injuring unfairly 
the sales or the goodwill of a competi- 
tive product or service. 

How Movement Originated 

The Better Business movement orig- 
inated with advertising men who were 
not only disgusted with the prevalence 
of false representations in sales, but 
were particularly irritated when these 
misrepresentations were made in adver- 
tising. The original indignation grew 
out of fake medicine ads which at one 
time clogged up the advertising columns 
of newspapers. The decent advertising 
men not only objected to misleading 





statements, insinuations and illustrations 
that gave false impressions of values 
and service of medical cures and pallia- 
tives, but they resented the part-truths 
of scientific information which implied 
a benefit not supported by science. Fake 
testimonials, unfair attacks on competi- 
tors, predatory price cutting as a bait 
to mislead the public also figured in 
the list of abuses they wanted to cor- 
rect. 

In those days the advertising men’s 
national association was known as the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica, which later was succeeded by the 
Advertising Federation of America, Some 
of the leaders in the movement for sell- 
ing decency were Joseph H. Appel of 





| Some of Better Business Bureau Officers 











TROWBRIDGE CALLAWAY 
President of Bureau 


Ella Barnett 


W. P. COLLIS 
Assistant Manager 


Wanamakers; John Irving Romer and 
Richard W. Lawrence of Printers’ Ink; 
Herbert S. Houston, magazine publisher ; 
John K. Allen, advertising manager, 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston; St. 
Elmo Lewis and William H. Ingersoll. 
The movement really got under way 
when Samuel C. Dobbs, then manager 
of sales, Coca Cola Co., was elected 
president of the Associated Advertising 
Ciubs of America in Louisville in 1909. 
He was a crusader, a staunch advocate 
of honest advertising. 

Vigilance committees of advertising 
clubs began to spring up in various 
cities. Finally, a national vigilance 
committee was formed. A bulletin ser- 
vice was sent out to certain local com- 














H. J. KENNER 


General Manager 





Ella Barnett 
F. L. REIDY 


Chief Investigator 
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Bureaus Get Facts About 
Flock of Muckraking Books 


Among topics discussed at the an.’ 
nual convention of the National As. 
sociation of Better Business Bureaus 
held in Cleveland in September, was 
muckraking books on life insurance. 
From all parts of the country in- 
quiries have been received by bureaus 
in which the public wants to know 
whether the allegations made therein 
are accurate. The better business 
bureau managers wanted to hear an| 
experienced and competent actuary | 
give the life insurance attitude to- | 
wards these volumes. Frank D. Kin. | 
eke, actuary, Prudential, was asked | 
to make the talk and did so. 











mittees with information about frauds 
and data about laws against false ad- 
vertising. Investigation and action by 
the local vigilance committees resulted 
in a number of convictions. 

One of the newspaper pioneers in 
excluding doubtful advertising from its 
columns was The New York Times, Its 
list of non-acceptables in advertising 
follows: 

Fraudulent or doubtful financial of- 
ferings, bucket shops, attacks of a per- 
sonal character, large guaranteed divi- 
dends, offers of something for nothing, 
guaranteed cures, massage, matrimonial 
offers, fortune tellers and palmists, sug- 
gestive books, objectionable medical ad- 
vertising, offers of large salaries, want 
advertisements which request money for 
samples of articles. 


Adopting Name of Better Business 
Bureau 


The national vigilance committee, by 
the way, had become established as a 
clearing house of information and a na- 
tional service body. It was receiving 
close cooperation of a number of. na- 
tional business associations, in addition 
to the fifteen national groups in the 
advertising association. These groups 
were: 

National Association of Piano Mer- 
chants, National Retail Clothiers’ Asso- 
ciation, National Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation, American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America, National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, American 
Pharmaceutical Association, Proprietary 
Association of America, Canadian Press 
Association and Canadian Advertisers 
Association. ; 

It was decided to drop the name “Vig- 
ilance Committee.” Reasons for this be- 
came obvious. It helped a lot in cor- 
respondence when letters went out with 
a less alarming title. The title finally 
picked was Better Business Bureau. 


Manager H. J. Kenner and His New 
Book 


The wide range of the Better Business 
Bureau can be seen by reading the chap- 
ter heads in Manager H. J. Kenners 
book, “The Fight for Truth in Advertis- 
ing.” It is sponsored by the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America. Among these 
chapter captions are these: “Building 
the Machinery of Truth Work,” “Block- 
ing Blue-Sky Promoters,” “Oil Wild- 
cats and ‘White Collar Bandits,’ ” “Fight- 
ing Fraud by Education,” “Old Stock 
Swindles,” “New Land Frauds,” “Rout- 
ing the Tipster Sheets,” “Securities 
Fraud-Fighting Co-Ordinated,” “Invest- 
ors’. Protection and Changing Condi- 
tions,” “Protecting the Merchandise 
Consumer,” “Prosecutions and Voluntary 
Preventive Work,” “Making Standards 
Work,” “Correcting Unfair Price Adver- 
tising,” “Advertising Media on Guard, 

_ (Continued on Page 40) «4 
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NEW YORK 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


James De Peyster Ogden, center, was the Company's first president. Beside him stands Aaron Merchant, vice-president, who became the second president, 


IT WAS APRIL 12, 1845... 


In A small down-town office in old New 
York, a group of leading citizens were 
gathered to found a new company, dedi- 
cated to mutual protection. Home-loving 
Pioneers of a young republic, they saw 
in this mutual undertaking the seed of a 
great public service. Since there would 
be no stockholders, they personally 
pledged $55,815 to guarantee funds to 
meet its obligations. 


Four months later the Company’s first 
advertisement clarified its principles of 
mutuality and investments. Dividends 
would be paid to policyholders only ... 


Th NEW YORK LIFE. . 


SAFETY 18 ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION... 


funds would be ‘safely invested for the 
benefit and security of all.’ 


In fulfillment of these two ideals, the 
New York Life has paid over one billion 
dollars in dividends to policyholders ... 
and has steadfastly adhered to the prin- 
ciple that in investing safety is always 
the first consideration. 

* * * 


The New York Life agent in your com- 
munity represents a strong mutual com- 
pany with a background of successful 
management through every crisis of the 
past 91 years. His contract is direct with 
the Home Office, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


To our Policyholders and the Public: 


During the year 1935 the New York 
Life paid or credited $141,602,272 to 
living policyholders and $67,991,240 to 
the beneficiaries of those who died. 
These huge disbursements reflect the 
great social service rendered by this 
mutual Company through the coopera- 
tive effort of its policyholders. A de- 
tailed report on the operations of the 
Company and its present strong financial 
condition will gladly be sent to anyone 
requesting it. 


ORoemar OQ Rraeicrmnon. 


President 


~ A Mutual Company founded 91 years ago on April 12, 1845 
NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 
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Do We Know Our Business 


By Edwin A. Coyle, C. L. U. 
Pittsburgh 


There is usually a purpose behind the 
assignment of a subject of this kind, and 
back of this question of “Do we know 
our business insurance?” must be the 
thought, “Why aren’t we selling business 
insurance ?” 

Certainly we cannot be in the insur- 
ance business long before we know the 
many advantages of a Stock Retirement 
Plan to a small corporation. We may 
not be equipped to draw the agreement 
to put the plan in force, but we know 
that an agreement is necessary, and that 
with our guidance a trust company or 
our client’s attorney will see that it 1s 
drawn in the proper manner 

We are all familiar with that phase of 
the law governing partnerships that says 
that upon the death of a partner the firm 
is instantly and automatically dissolved. 
You cannot have a partnership with a 
dead partner. The firm simply no longer 
exists and the surviving partner either 
quits business or sets up a new firm. 

We do not have to be in the insurance 
business to know that life insurance on 
the key men will help the credit stand- 
ing of the business or how this same in- 
surance will offset the loss that the bus- 
iness might suffer should one of the key 
men die. These facts are common 
knowledge to every underwriter. Thus 
we must admit that we know our busi- 
ness insurance, but what about the 
thought that prompted this question, 
“Why aren’t we selling it?” 

400,000 Small Close Corporations 

Is it possible that we think that there 
are not enough prospects for this type 
of business? Our friend and advisor, 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, says that there are 
at least 400,000 small close corporations; 
that there are more than 600,000 part- 
nerships and over 1,000,000 sole proprie- 
torships that should be prospects for one 
or more kinds of business life insurance. 

We know that a good prospect is one 
that has a need and can afford to buy. 
We know that there are plenty of pros- 
pects and, if we select them carefully, 
lack of prospects cannot be the reason 
that we are not selling business insur- 
ance. 

Have we concluded that policies writ- 
ten for business purposes are not large 
enough to bother with, or that too much 
of our time is required to keep them on 
the books? 

Few Lapses 

Our own experience shows that lapses 
on policies written for business purposes 
are few and far between; that there are 
fewer loans made against these policies 
than against any others and that the 
premiums are usually paid promptly and 
in full because they are charged as an 
expense against the business and do not 
have to come out of any individual’s 
personal account. 

There is an abundance of evidence 
that over the next few years insurance 
for business purposes will show a tre- 
mendous gain. The new Tax Bill enact- 
ed by our last Congress will make it 
more advantageous for the small close 
corporation to change to the partnership 
form of organization, and partnerships 
have the greatest need of any form of 
business organization for our services. 

With this evidence that business in- 
surance offers us an opportunity, and 
particularly over the next few years, to 
write larger policies that will not only 
be profitable to ourselves but also to 
our companies, the reason why we are 
not selling it certainly does not lie in 
the fact that this type of business is not 
profitable 

Now if we can agree on these conclu- 


sions, it brings us again to the ques- 
tion, “Why are we not selling business 
insurance ?” 

When we look at the reports of the 
leading companies we observe that the 
total production is considerably less than 
in former years. This simply means that 
we are writing less business insurance 
and less insurance for other purposes as 
well 

The reason is obvious. 

Better Salesmanship Today Than Ever 


This is 1936. We have passed through 
a major depression and there have been 
many changes. The easy, lax method of 
selling insurance in 1929 on the basis of 
friendship, dividends, net cost and policy 
contracts are gone forever. In those 
days the public was actually buying life 
insurance. It was largely a question of 
who would be favored with the business. 
We were really taking orders. These 
conditions have changed. Today life in- 
surance must be sold on the basis of 
what it will do for the prospect. Have 
we changed our methods to meet this 
new condition? Are we really prepared 
to sell on this basis, or are we sitting 
back, waiting for the good old order- 
taking days to come again? 

Now this may appear to be a lot of 
theory, but the fact remains that the 
production of many companies has been 
somewhat off during the past several 
years and we have not located the fault 
in the reasons suspected. Certainly we 
know as much about our business now 
as we ever knew and have even a deeper 
regard for it. There are just as many 
prospects and they have a greater need 
than they ever had for our product. We 
are convinced that our companies are 
sound. The only possible conclusion is 
that the fault must lie with ourselves or 
with our sales methods. 

Successful Sales Factors 

From the salesman’s point of view 
there are two factors which enter into 
every successful sale. 

First: Knowledge of the business and 
its application to the prospect. 

Second: The actual selling perform- 
ance. By this I mean what the sales- 
man does and says while he is before the 
prospect. 

Now if we know our business, and I 
believe most of us will admit that we 
are fairly well equipped, then the reason 
for our lack of the production of which 
we are capable must lie in our sales per- 
formance. Let us compare the attitude 
of a star football player and a star sales- 
man as regards performance. 

The star football player knows foot- 
ball and he loves it. Whether he is a 
college star or professional, experience 
has taught him that he cannot depend 
on his knowledge and love for the game 
alone to assure a good performance on 
the playing field. He realizes that in 
the excitement of competition he is apt 
to make many costly mistakes. He is 
convinced that the only way to minimize 
this possibility is through practice and 
drill under the watchful eye of a capable 
coach. 

It is an accepted fact in every line of 
endeavor, except selling, that supervised 
practice and drill is necessary to im- 
prove performance. That is true in in- 
dustry; it is true in sports, in music, in 
the theatre, and it is certainly true at 
West Point. 


The Star Salesman’s Attitude 


But how about the attitude of the star 
insurance salesman ? 
He knows the game of insurance and 
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ticle on this page, has been with the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in Pitts- 
burgh for some time. He is a C.L.U. 
Henry W. Abbott is general agent of 
the company in Pittsburgh. 











he loves it, or at least he should. He 
realizes in a general way that he will 
enter into some sort of contest with the 
prospect. By “contest” here I mean a 
battle of wits or overcoming resistance. 
He fails to realize that this resistance is 
apt to throw him off his stride and bring 
about certain flaws in his performance. 

Most every salesman I know will go 
into any sales situation, depending en- 
tirely on his selling instinct, intuition 
and resourcefulness to successfully han- 
dle any situation that may develop. And 
it is not good logic to expect a good 
performance from a_ salesman under 
these conditions when every other line 
of endeavor would “ye hours of prep- 
aration, practice and drill. 

As insurance salesmen we know pretty 
definitely the kind of resistance we will 
normally meet. It begins with a certain 
reluctance on the prospect’s part to even 
enter into a discussion with an insurance 
man. What causes this we do not know 
for certain, but we know it exists. The 
prospect’s interest in our proposition is 
vague and of secondary importance to 
him. In other words, we cannot expect 
him to say, “Come right in; I’ve been 
expecting you. How much is it?” Creat- 
ing interest is our responsibility. You 
remember, don’t you, that the art of sell- 
ing is creating an order when none ap- 
peared to exist. 

Resistance 

We know our interviews are not going 
to be all smooth sailing. We can expect 
the customary resistance at the usual 
places. We know that our attempts to 
close or to get action must have more 
finesse than mere asking the prospect to 
be examined. 

If we know that these are the situa- 
tions that we will encounter is it not 
logical for us to plan our moves to meet 
them and then drill ourselves under the 
watchful eye of a coach who knows the 
selling game, so that we can effectively 
overcome them? 

If there was a doubt in my mind about 
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nsurance! 


the ability of insurance men to put on q 
finished sales performance without prac- 
tice, it was confirmed when I saw a lit. 
tle group of men formed in an agency 
for the purpose of discussing situations 
they were meeting in the field. 

These men thought that they were fairly 
good at getting past secretaries, arrang- 
ing appointments, overcoming resistance, 
creating interest, being definite and clear 
in their interviews and in answering ob- 
jections. Much to their surprise they 
found that the opposite was true and 
that they had been taking their whole 
selling performance for granted. 

They found that they had been trying 
to sell before first arranging for an in. 
terview when the prospect would be will- 
ing to listen. They found that in many 
cases théy were endeavoring to impress 
the prospect with their vast knowledge 
of the insurance business, totally ignor- 
ing the fact that they had come there to 
talk about his problems and to help him 
solve them. In many cases they had a 
tendency to get into an argument or 
even preach to the prospect. 

In fact, they found a hundred and one 
things they had all been doing and of 
which they were totally unconscious that 
would have a tendency to widen the gap 
between themselves and their prospects, 

It was not because they did not know 
any better, but not being able to see or 
hear themselves, they were making mis- 
takes that were perfectly obvious to any 
one who was listening to them. 

As I have said, they had been taking 
their whole sales performance for grant- 
ed and completely overlooked the very 
fundamental that is necessary for a suc- 
cessful sale—the organization of their 
ideas and the drill and practice that is 
needed to make them effective. 


Two Questions 


If you would like to prove that this is 
the situation and that it is general, I 
invite you to try to sell one of your 
associates, simulating as nearly as pos- 
sible the actual conversation that took 
place during a case that you recently 
failed to close, or you might even take 
a case that you did close for an insuf- 
ficient amount, and invite your general 
agent or manager to sit in as a critic. I 
will venture that if you are honest with 
yourself you will not even go through 
with it without further practice or pre- 
paration, solely because you would hesi- 
tate to have either your associates or 
your general agent find out how bad 
your performance really was. 

Now, if we agree that the trouble lies 
in our performance, there are two ques- 
tions that should interest us: 

First—Why haven’t we discovered it 
before? 

Second—What can we do about it? 

It might be that because of the sales- 
man’s willingness to trust to his intui- 
tion and resourcefulness it has been 
overlooked, but more probably the an- 
swer is to be found in the simple fact 
that, because we can neither hear nor 
see ourselves, we have been totally un- 
aware that there was anything wrong. 
The mistakes were hidden in the things 
we did and the things we said. How 
were we to know what they were? 

If the musician makes a discord, it is 
perfectly obvious. 

If we slice our drives, we can see the 
results. 

But if we lose a sale, we blame it om 
the prospect, on business conditions, the 
stock market, the company, or on most 
everything but our sales performance. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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1S YEARS accumulate, a 





business organization acquires a personality from the individuals 
who are members of it. The business principles and methods 
they adopt and practice help to mold the institution. This per- 
sonal quality is not acquired over night, in a year, or in a few 
years. Character is built in a life insurance company only by 
earnest devotion to high principles and friendly, unselfish deal- 
ings over many years. The year 1936 marks the Eighty-fifth 
Anniversary of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Ever since 1851 this institution has furnished unexcelled life 
insurance protection at a low cost and has maintained a record 
of unswerving loyalty to its policyholders. Today, as in the 
past, the whole personnel of the Company is imbued with that 


same spirit of service. 
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EDNA F. NEWTON 


Treasurer and Assistant Secretary 


Canadian Officers 


(Continued from Page 26) 


ducts the affairs of the association be- 
tween meetings of the executive commit- 
tee. The association officers under the 
chairmanship of the honorary-treasurer 
also constitute a committee on finances 
responsible to the executive committee 
for the financial affairs of the associa- 
tion. 

Every member company appoints one 
of its executive officers to represent it 
upon the executive committee. The ex- 
ecutive committee meets on the second 
Tuesday of each month, except during 
the months of July and August. It ad- 
ministers and controls the affairs of the 
association between annual meetings. 

An annual meeting for the election of 
officers, the reception of reports of the 
executive and other committees and the 
transaction of association business is 
held between May 24 and June 30 in 
each year. Special meetings are called 
at any time by order of the executive 
committee. 


Standing and Special Committees 


In addition to the executive and offi- 
cers’ committees there are a number of 
standing and special committees. Stand- 
ing committees include: Legislation, So- 
cial Insurance, Statutory Conditions in 
Life Contracts, Medico-Actuarial, Insti- 
tutional Advertising, Public Health, 
Claims Superintendents. Special com- 
mittees include those on Dividend IIlus- 
trations, Trust Deeds, Trust Company 
Relations and U. S. Business Committee. 
These committees are all appointed by 
and report to the executive committee. 

The constitution provides for the or- 
ganization (with the approval of the 
executive committee) of subsidiary sec- 
tions of the association for direct asso- 
ciation of departmental officials in the 
consideration of their special departmen- 
tal problems along the lines of the sub- 
sidiary sections of the American Life 
Convention, but no such subsidiary sec- 
tions have yet been established. The 
association maintains executive offices at 
302 Bay Street, Toronto. 


Who Run It 


The affairs of the association are man- 
aged by the executive officers acting un- 
der the instructions of the association 
officers and the executive committee. 
The association officers for 1936-1937 are 
these: 

President: V. R. Smith, general man- 
ager, Confederation Life Associ- 
tion, Toronto, Ont. 

First Vice-President: G. W. Geddes, 
general manager, the Northern 
Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
London, Ont. 

Second Vice-President: A. N. Mitch- 


Do You Know What A Twist 
Is? A Rider? Here’s Answer 


Owen B. Hunt, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania, discovered the 
other day that one of his jobs is to 
“straighten out the twists” in life insur- 
ance policies. And that’s not all of the 
new information he picked up. In one 
of his lighter moments 
Hunt was digging through more than 


twenty thousand examination papers 
turned in by applicants seeking licenses 
as agents and some of the answers he 
discovered were unique. 

It was then that Major Hunt discov- 
ered that the proof of loss is the ashes 


Commissioner 


left after the house burns down; that a 


ell, vice-president and _ general 
manager, the Canada Life Assur- 
ance Co., Toronto, Ont. 

Honorary Treasurer: A. P. Earle, 
president, Montreal Life Insur- 
ance Co., Montreal, P. 

Past President: A. H_ Beaton, K.C., 
president, the National Life As- 
surance Co. of Canada, Toronto, 
Ont. 

The permanent executive officers of 
the association are: 

General Counsel: R. 
ter, K.C. ; 

Secretary and Actuary: Leonard H. 
McVity, F.A.S., F.A.LA. 

Treasurer and Assistant Secretary: 
Edna F, Newton. 


Leighton Fos- 


Mr. Foster was formerly Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of the Province of On- 
tario (1924-1935). Mr. McVity was 


rider in a policy is a person who is 
always putting you off until next week, 
and that the waiting period in an acci- 
dent and health policy is both the time 
before the insured is injured and also 
the period of waiting to see if he dies. 

That’s only a few of the many odd 
answers given by would-be agents. Here 
are a few taken from life insurance ex- 
aminations: 


New Slant on Days of Grace 


Q. If an agent “twists” life insurance 
does the policyholder lose? 
A. The policyholder does not lose, but 
he shou'd notify the Insurance Commis- 
(Continued on Page 40) 


Business Insurance 
(Continued from Page 32) 


We go to see the next prospect and do 
the same thing over. 

Now what can we do about it? 

Practice and Rehearsal 

The musician resorts to practice and, 
if he is wise, he will practice before a 
coach that knows music. 

The golfer gets the “Pro” to watch 
him drive some balls, the “Pro” to detect 
the fault, and then to guide his practice 
in order to correct it. 

The actor practices and rehearses be- 
fore his director. Even if he is a great 





formerly associated with the Manufac- 
turers Life Insurance Co. of Toronto; 
and Miss Edna F. Newton has acted as 
an assistant secretary-treasurer of the 
association for a number of years. 
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A company of character and progres- 
siveness, assisting its field men to write 
its complete line of 
modern low-cost policy contracts and 
through its full Home Office co-opera- 


tion and assistance. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Angus O. Swink, President 
Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 








star and a master of pantomime, ex. 
pression, and delivery, he wouldn’t think 
of putting on a new performance with. 
out spending hours in rehearsal and 
practice under the supervision of a dj. 
rector. 

But how many of us spent even an 
hour in practice and rehearsal when the 
new “X-Y-Z” policy was announced? 
Conceding that some of us may have 
practiced, how many of us had someone 
criticize our performance? If we 
didn’t, how in the world were we to 
know whether or not there was anything 
wrong? 

Are we not in a position very similar 
to the actor, and can’t we take a lesson 
from his method which has proven 5 
successful ? 

Now, if under the present conditions 
life insurance must be sold and gales 
depend upon the quality of our perform. 
ance before our prospect, it would seem 
that the only logical solution is that we 
should follow the same proven method 
of first discovering the flaws in our per- 
formance, and then resort to practice 
and drill before a coach who is qualified 
by his knowledge of sales technique to 
criticize. 

But first we must be big enough to 
admit that the fault does lie with our- 
selves, and we must be big enough to 
stand the criticism that must follow, and 
that is not easy. 


Self Analysis 


Are we going to be big enough to ad- 
mit that the trouble lies with ourselves 
and do something about it? Or are we 
going to be like a well-known actor who 
thought he was too good for direction, 
who thought he could direct himself, and 
who is now playing in the smaller cities 
and towns instead of on Broadway, 
where his knowledge and ability entitle 
him to be? 

It is impossible to detect our own mis- 
takes, and even when they are pointed 
out, it takes a big man to acknowledge 
them. 

It is not a question of practice and 
drill for a week or two, but the persis- 
tence and necessity of keeping at it con- 
stantly. Flaws and mistakes will con- 
tinually creep into our performance, It 
must be a continuous drill and rehearsal, 
just as it is in the theatre, in music, in 
golf, in football, or in any other line of 
endeavor. 

Certainly no one can question the fact 
that “Bobby” Jones knows all that is to 
be known about the game of golf. Ina 
single year he won every major tourna- 
ment. He was acknowledged by the 
world as the King of Golf. Then he 
retired. He devoted his time to prac- 
ticing law. He continued to play golf, 
of course, but stopped his daily practice, 
and what happened? Without question, 
he still knows as much about golf as he 
ever did—but his performance is vastly 
different. 

I recall last year, the day before the 
National Open Golf Tournament at Oak- 
mont, seeing “Tommy” Armour go down 
on the practice tee with “Bobby” Cruik- 
shank. Armour had been having trouble 
with iron shots, and although he is con- 
sidered the greatest iron player in the 
game, and the holder of many champion- 
ships, he needed Cruikshank to tell him 
what he had been doing wrong. 

Flaws will continually develop in our 
sales performance if we depend upon 
ourselves for criticism. 


Tip from a Poet 


Wasn’t this what Robert Burns had in 
mind when he wrote: 
“Oh, would some power that God 
would gie us : 
To see ourselves as others see us.” 
Would we not be wise to apply this 
thought to ourselves as salesmen? 
After all, we only do the things we 
like to do, and we like most to do the 
things that we do well. When our pet- 
formance is sound and we are confident 
of it, we will feel the urge to make more 
calls, and all of a sudden we will find 
that we are putting our knowledge into 
effective action, our production will take 
care of itself, and we will prove. that 
“we know our business insurance.” 
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1000 YEARS or LIFE INSURANCE 


Ten centuries of experience: a fitting commentary on the his- 
tory of 12 New England life insurance companies. 


This selection does not exhaust the roster. The youngest com- 
pany added to make the final total is 70 years old. There have been 
many since, and their combined ages would probably take us back, 
in years, before the start of the Christian era. 


When the first company began business, John Tyler had been 
President of the United States for two years. Twenty-one Presi- 
dents have succeeded him. New England life insurance companies 
since have seen 13 Republican, two Whig and six Democratic 
administrations. President Tyler’s United States was composed of 
28 state entities, though Texas was annexed while he held office. 


The State Mutual, incorporated in 1844, has seen these states 
join the Union: Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. State 
Mutual has progressed as the Union has progressed. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


INCORPORATED 1844 


Over 92 Years a Synonym far. Security 
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A. L. Baldwin Retires; 
Son New General Agent 


WITH NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 





Roger Baldwin Will Become Head of 
Washington Agency January 1; 
Three Brothers With Co. 





The Northwestern Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed Roger L. Baldwin to succeed his 
father, A. L. Baldwin, as general agent 
of the company’s agency in Washington, 





A. L. BALDWIN 


D. C. The elder Mr. Baldwin is retiring 
December 31. He is 66. 

Joining the company as a special agent 
in Washington in September, 1905, A. L. 
Baldwin was made general agent there 
on January 1, 1917. Since that time he 





ROGER BALDWIN 


has been active in the company’s general 
agents association. In competition for 
the achievement cup of the company his 
agency stood second last year among 
the eighty-six Northwestern Mutual 
agencies. 

Roger Baldwin is 37. He is a graduate 
of Allegheny College and received his 
first Northwestern Mutual contract as 
a special agent on July 7, 1922. As a 
producer he has qualified for several 
honors in the company and is a member 
of the Marathon Club, composed of 
agents writing 100 or more lives a year. 

The Baldwin family has long been 
Northwestern Mutual minded. Besides 
Roger Baldwin three other sons are with 
the company. Philip, Hicks and Joseph 
Baldwin are special agents in Washing- 
ton. Prior to her marriage to Joseph H. 
Allibone of the company’s agency at 
Syracuse, N. Y., the former Miss Marion 
H. Baldwin was cashier of her father’s 
general agency. 
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WHaT ABOUT 
Your Own 
FUTURE? 


Every Life Underwriter tells his 
clients how to create an estate 


for their future security. But what 
about his own future? 


To make his future income secure 
the Life Underwriter must be in 
a situation where he can function 
to his fullest capacity; one that 
has all the elements to assure a 
professional career in life in- 
surance. 


Life Underwriters differ in type 
and aptitudes. They require 
different kinds of communities, 
types of people, to do their 
best work. 


Realizing this the Guaranty Life 
studies the abilities of men be- 
fore appointing them as repre- 
sentatives. It places them in the 
most favorable localities to 
assure their success. 


GUARANTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lee J. Dougherty, President 
Davenport, lowa 

















U. of P. Students Hear of 
Property Life Cover 


DR. HANS HEYMANN’S ADDREsg§ 





Economic Forces of Country Can (Co. 
operate in Association to Compensate 
for Productive Capital Depreciation 





Dr. Hans Heymann of Berlin, father 
of the Property Life Insurance System 
made an address this week before the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com. 
merce, University of Pennsylvania. He 
said that America is confronted today 
by a situation similar to that of some 
thirty years ago when it replaced dis- 
ordered technique by a new national 
order. 

“This time, however, not the techni- 
cal end but the financial part of capital 
is involved,” he said. “Just as at one 
time Frederick W. Taylor of Philadel- 
phia appealed to the engineers of Amer- 
ica so today insurance appeals to the 
financial engineers of the VU. S., particu- 
larly to the financiers who create credit 
and who so far have the ultimate deci- 
sion about the creation of capital. 

“Insurance invites Wall Street to un- 
dertake a work of solidarity which, if 
carried out with exactitude will not only 
give to American technique, but also to 
American capital, the greatest efficiency 
above all other countries; which, if the 
economic forces of the country volun- 
tarily cooperate, must lead to a lasting 
efficiency and to a perpetuation of the 
flow of capital in best sense of the word, 


Capital a Stream Which Must Be 
Constantly Directed 

“One cannot define capital better than 
by viewing it as a stream of results, 
the source and bed of which must be 
constantly regulated. 

“The time has come in our economic 
life when public interest demands im- 
peratively a regulator of capital, a mech- 
anism which, regulating automatically, 
enters into the structure of capital so 
that property replacement fund be build 
up and managed along sound and valid 
lines which will compensate for the de- 
preciation of productive capital, previ- 
ously managed by the private owner 
without restraint. 

“A voluntary association of men with 
common interests for the purpose of 
combating one of the greatest dangers 
of human action; i. e., the danger of 
depreciation and obsolescence, can be 
achieved most effectively and correctly 
in the form of the mathematically and 
scientifically calculated procedure of a 
free insurance association.” 





Texas Prudential Joins 


American Life Convention 


The Texas Prudential Life of Galves- 
ton, which was the first Texas state in- 
surance company, has been admitted to 
membership in the American Life Con- 
vention, Col. C. B. Robbins, manager 
and general counsel, reports that this 
oe raises the total membership to 
1 


I. H. Kempner is president of the 
Texas Prudential, which was organized 
in 1910. Mr. Kempner was president for 
a number of years of the United States 
National Bank of Galveston, president 
of the Imperial Sugar Co. and formerly 
was a member of the executive council 
of the American Bankers Association. 
This company, which writes both Ordi- 
nary and Industrial life insurance on 4 
nonparticipating basis, also writes accl- 
dent and health insurance on the Ordi- 
nary and Industrial plans. 





APPOINTED BY SUN LIFE 

Jules Bauset, who has been with the 
Sun Life since 1919 and who has been 
secretary of agencies, Canadian division, 
since 1928, has been appointed inspector 
of agencies in that division. R. G. Mc- 
Kercher, who has been with the com 
pany in Group insurance work since 
1924, became inspector of agencies ™ 
the Group division. 
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PROTECT 


B pners hundred years ago the pioneer 
settlers of the Pilgrim Colony guarded 
their families with flintlock and blockade. 
Protection is just as much needed today 
—not against a foe that can be shot down, but 
against financial want. It is achieved through 
the modern method of life insurance which 
protects every member of the family. 


x *r* 


The times are ripe for the expansion of 


this great protective force in America. The 
country is alive with industrial and com- 
mercial activ ity. The National City Bank of 
New York reports that a group of 245 lead- 
ing corporations, withan aggregate net worth 
of $10,368,000,000, had a combined net 
profit for the first nine months of 1936 that 
was 63% greater than in the same period 
last year. 


PROFITS 
of 245 Industrial Corporations 
First 9 Months, 1936 


No. of Per Cent. 
Companies Industry Change 
1 Autos—General Motors. + 53.0 
7 Autos—Other . + 90.5 
16 Auto Accessories + 38.9 
5 Aviation . + 94.3 
5 Baking ? + 40.0 
15 Building Material als. + 64.5 
11 Chemicals . + 45.9 
8 Coal Mining . — 309.5 
5 Drugsand Sundries . + $6.5 
8 Electrical Equipment : + 55.5 
14 Food Products— Miscellaneous . + 30.7 
11 Household Goods and Supplies . + 27.3 
1 Iron and Steel—U. S. Steel . + seve 
14 Iron and Steel— Other + 133.5 
5 Liquors —- 1.0 
14 Machinery + 132.1 





No. of Per Cent. 
Companies Industry Change 
5 Merchandising . . + 98.9 
g Mining—Non-ferrous + 28.6 
6 Office Equipment + 27.3 
8 Paper Products . apie 
14 Petroleum... + 120.2 
7 Railway Equipment + 371.6 
9 Textiles and Apparel . + 60.5 
5 Tobacco (Cigars) pet a + 6.2 
24 Miscellaneous Manatactuing se ae 368 
18 Miscellaneous Services. . . .... +. + 100.6 


A veritable cascade of dividends is de- 
scending on the land. Reviving prosperity is 
disbursing money forthe first time in several 
years through wage increases and bonuses. 


These splendidly heartening conditions 
combine to make the closing weeks of 1936 
a period of most exceptional opportunity for 
the Field Men of America. 


New EncLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


Grorce WILLARD SmiTH, President 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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enedict D. Flynn— 


“Insurance” Means Broad Field of Contacts to 
Vice-President and Chief Actuary of the Travelers 


“What impressed me most the first 
time I met Ben Flynn,” relates one of 
the many friends in the Travelers or- 
ganization of Benedict D. Flynn, vice- 
president and chief actuary of the Trav- 
elers, “was that disarming and engaging 
smile. You felt he would like to get 
better acquainted with you and he 
seemed to give you an invitation to be- 
come a friend of his. When you got to 
know him better you realized that there 
was nothing artificial about this smile. 
It was just his true disposition shining 
through. This engaging personality has 
helped him a lot in solving many of the 
dificult problems which he has been 
called upon to handle. He is so likeable 
that people want to agree with him. 
There are some men with unprepossess- 
ing personality who command your re- 
spect by their ability. Ben gets his foot 
inside the door with his personality and 
then wins his way through with his abil- 
ity. 

Benedict D. Flynn is one of the lead- 
ing multiple-line insurance men in the 
business. Although he has spent his 
entire business lifetime with one com- 
pany, the Travelers, it would be hard 
to find any other man who has a wider 
grasp and a deeper appreciation of the 
problems facing life, casualty and fire 
insurance companies than he has. 


Won Quick Recognition 


Born in Hartford, he received his edu- 
cation in the Hartford public schools 
and at Trinity College. Immediately 





BENEDICT D. FLYNN 


after graduating from college he entered 
the service of the Travelers. His abil- 
ity and personality soon won him rec- 
ognition. In 1907 he was appointed as- 
sistant actuary; in 1911 he became actu- 
ary of the casualty department. New 
responsibilities were added in quick suc- 
cession. He was elected assistant sec- 


retary in 1913; secretary in 1922; secre- 
tary and actuary in January, 1930; vice- 
president and actuary in September, 
1930. 

Although he was educated in life in- 
surance science and became a full-fledged 
Fellow of the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica in 1904, and although his first work 
in the Travelers was in the life actuarial 
department of that company, he soon 
gained a sound working knowledge of 
the fundamentals of casualty actuarial 
and underwriting work. A few years 
after he came to the Travelers the late 
Louis F. Butler felt he could be of es- 
pecial ‘service to the company in the 
handling of casualty insurance problems, 
which at that time were particularly 
complex and called for much work of a 
constructive character. The casualty 
business was in a formative stage and 
committees representing the companies 
were in frequent conference as to how 
best to work out their many problems. 
It was in this committee work that Mr. 
Flynn has been of particular service to 
the Travelers and the business as a 
whole. 

In spite of his concentration on the 
many problems of the casualty business 
he kept himself abreast of the times in 
life actuarial work including pensions, 
annuities and also Group insurance. His 
work in Group insurance, particularly 
from 1919 on, was in a large measure 
responsible for the sound development 
of the new line and for the subsequent 
stabilization of Group insurance selling 
and underwriting. His experience in 
casualty underwriting was of especial 
value in working out Group problems. 


Charter Member of Casualty Actuarial 
Society 

Mr. Flynn is a charter member of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society which was 
organized in 1914. He served as presi- 
dent of the Society in 1919-1920 and has 
contributed valuable papers and served 
on important committees. While his 
present duties do not permit him to take 
as active a part in the society as for- 


merly, his interest in the society has not 
diminished. 


His previous training in life actuarial 
work and his own natural ability qualj- 
fied him for pioneering and developing 
the casualty actuarial science. A man of 
broad vision, that quality contributed 
greatly to his success in the develop. 
ment of the actuarial and other phases 
of casualty insurance. One of his great- 
est contributions to the casualty insur- 
ance business was the insistence upon 
the application of sound actuarial prin. 
ciples to the casualty lines. He has con- 
sistently fought for this principle for 
more than a quarter of a century, and 
has done much to impress the influence 
of the actuarial viewpoint upon the cas- 
ualty business as a whole. 

Mr. Flynn has had much to do with 
the development of many new lines of 
business in their early stages. It has 
been his firm conviction that each new 
line should be developed scientifically 
in much the same way that life insur- 
ance has developed and it has always 
been his endeavor to bring together 
those representatives of other compa- 
nies who had the same sound interest 
in the development of the line. The re- 
sults of his efforts are very evident in 
Group insurance today. Many of the 
bitter competitive struggles which at- 
tend the writing and renewal of large 
casualty and fire risks have been avoid- 
ed in connection with Group business. 

“Ben Flynn’s ability to accomplish 
things for the company he represents 
and the business as a whole,” says an- 
other of his associates, “can be attrib- 
uted equally to his unique personality 
and his sound knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of all kinds of life and casualty 
insurance. He is a diplomat; is uni- 
versally liked; is a gentleman always; 
doesn’t get ruffled or excited. It is the 
possession of these rare traits which 
has made him stand out so prominently 
in the handling of his responsibilities. 
He is no dry-as-dust mathematician, but 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Wharton School 


(Continued from Page 14) 


United States,” “The Human Value in 
Business Compared with the Property 
Value,” “The Economics of Life Insur- 
ance,” and, in co-authorship with Dr. 
David McCahan, “Life Insurance as an 
Investment.” 

Other Members of Insurance Faculty 

Dr. C. K. Knight became a member 
of the staff in 1916. He is author of 
“Advanced Life Insurance”; at the pres- 
ent time is serving in advisory capacity 
to Insurance Commissioner of Pennsyl- 
yania. ¢ 

Dr. Harry J. Loman, 1917, is co-author 
of “Principles of Insurance” and author 
of “Life Insurance in Its Relation to 
Taxation.” 

Dr. Wright G. Hoffman, 1923, has 
served much in government service, He 
is author of “Hedging in the Grain Mar- 

” 

et. 

Dr. Edward McKenna has been an 
active member of the Wharton School 
faculty since 1917. 

Dr. David McCahan, 1926, is now also 
Dean of the American College of Life 
Underwriters. He wrote “State Insur- 
ance” and is co-author with Dr. Huebner 
of “Life Insurance as an Investment.” 

Dr. Stephen Sweeney joined the staff 
in 1925. He is director, Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of the State of 
Pennsylvania; active in state affairs re- 
garding relief and insurance; is now spe- 
cializing in aviation insurance. 

Dr. Clyde Kahler, 1922, is author of 
“Business Interruption Insurance.” 

Dr, George Amrhein, 1923, has collabo- 
rated in the writing of two college text 
books and is author of “The Liberaliza- 
tion of the Life Insurance Contract.” 

Dr. Chester Kline, 1924, is author of 
“Windstorm Insurance” and collaborat- 
ed with Dr. Huebner in rewriting text 
books on the stock market and life in- 
surance. 

Dr. C. A. Kulp, with the staff since 
1922, is on leave this year in Germany 
and England specializing in the field of 
social insurance doing research for the 
Social Science Research Council. He is 
author of the college text “Casualty In- 
surance” and the book “Discounting 
Function of the Stock Market.” 

Two additions to the staff this year 
as instructors are R. deR. Kip and Lau- 
rence J. Ackerman, 


Courses of the School 

Courses in the insurance department 
of the Wharton School include the whole 
field of speculation, constituted as risk 
and risk bearing. Dr. Huebner said to 
The Eastern Underwriter: “Organized 
security and commodity exchange mar- 
kets are in essence insurance and we 
have therefore included them in the de- 
partment.” 

From the very start the school did not 
give a mere historical course in insur- 
ance, but gave a life insurance course, 
property insurance course and general 
insurance course for the lay school. In 
the day school 500 men are required to 
take a course on the subjects. Four- 
teen separate courses in insurance in the 
University of Pennsylvania enable stu- 
dents to make insurance their specialty. 
In life insurance the curriculum is based 
on the Chartered Life Underwriters 
course of study, 

Insurance courses are given also in 
the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration where a man can earn his 
Master’s degree in insurance. In the 
regular graduate school course are of- 
fered leading to a Ph.D. in insurance. 
In addition some 200 students are en- 
rolled in insurance courses under the 
€xtension divisions of the university at 
piahers, Reading, Wilkes-Barre and 

The total in all courses is approxi- 
mately 1,200—in extension work, gradu- 
ate school of business administration, 
regular graduate school, evening courses, 
advance courses and general lay courses 
of the Wharton School covering life, 
Property and casualty insurance—actu- 
arial study and social insurance. 

A survey made in 1931 of 10,000 alumni 


Wm. M. Bullitt 


(Continued from Page 5) 


house. Thence the stately driveway bor- 
dered by pin-oaks and outer rows of cen- 
tury old locusts leads to the front lawn. 
Framed in a setting of huge shade trees, 
the house presents a facade of unpainted 
“common” brick and white mortar soft- 
ened by vines and shrubbery. 

Visitors expecting to find a verandah 
of huge psuedo-classical pillars will be 
surprised for the facade is graced instead 
by a more appropriate early American 
porch with slender columns of wood 
eight inches in diameter. The porch is a 
feature of the original brick house. 

One enters a central hallway beyond 
which is the old clapboard structure. On 
the right is the dining room and left, the 
living room, as they were 125 years ago 
except for changes in furnishings and 
decorations. From the living room one 
passes through a corridor, glazed on the 
rear or garden side, into the heroically 
proportioned library, over 60 feet long, 
27 wide and 18 high. Features of the 
decorations are green woodwork, an off- 
white ceiling and bright furniture, com- 
bining with the hundreds of books which 
line the room from floor to ceiling to 
give an effect of warmth and charm. 
Large windows assure ample light and 
air. The garden side is filled with spaci- 
ous French doors and a mammoth fire- 
place graces another side, The farm ex- 
tends on for miles behind the house over 
the slightly rising ground. 


Beautiful Gardens 


Mr. and Mrs. Bullitt and their children 
use the iibrary more than any of the 
rooms in the house. Naturally, the li- 
brary has about it the charm of being 
lived in, the atmosphere of a true “liv- 
ing” room. Beyond it are what might 
be called the family’s work rooms—Mr. 
Bullitt’s snugly panelled study and Mrs. 
Bullitt’s studio in which she executes 
the sculptures for which she is widely 
known. An interesting architectural fea- 
ture is that these rooms and two guest 
rooms above are contained in a portion 
of the wing in which the white clapboard 
construction of the 1787 portion of the 
house is repeated. The latter, consisting 
of two bedrooms and two living rooms 
downstairs and two bedrooms above, is, 
perhaps, as charming as any part of the 
mansion. Its original walnut woodwork 
is preserved in excellent condition and 
it is fitted with much of its original furn- 
iture. Hand-hewn beams attract the eye 
to the ceiling, vieing with beautifully 
simple mantelpieces and graceful stair 
balustrades. 

The gardens of “Oxmoor” are not the 
least of its many distinguishing features. 
Extending from the rear of the old frame 
house is a spacious avenue of turf focus- 
ing on a beautifully symmetrical elm and 
flanked by flower borders; shrubs sepa- 
rate the avenue from lawns on either 
side enclosed at the outer limits of the 
garden plot by massive privet hedges. 
In the ell formed by the clapboard house 
and the library wing is an old-fashioned 
rose garden, fretted with geometrically 
laid-out brick walls. i 

Among details of the home are a rare 
old doorway of classically Colonial pro- 
portions and mouldings, the original ash 
floors in the first addition and a splendid 
collection of family portraits including 
one of the late Col. Thomas W. Bullitt, 
father of the present owner. In the in- 
terior of the home the furnishings and 
decorations show exquisite taste. 

One of the busiest men in the insur- 
ance and legal arenas, Mr. Bullitt is fond 
of companionship. He is a fine host and 
an interesting conversationalist. 





of the University of Pennsylvania showed 
that of graduates who came to the 
Wharton School stating a preference for 
insurance 88.3% held their first position 
in that field and 94% had eventually 
entered it. : 
Joseph H. Willits is dean of the Whar- 
ton School. Dr. Harry J. Loman of the 
insurance department is vice-dean. 








John Hancock 
Group Service 


* 


Brokers who call in the Harry 
Gardiner Agency on Group accounts get the full 
advantage of the John Hancock group organiza- 
tion, a highly efficient unit, equipped to follow 
through. 


J ohn Hancock group contracts 
comprise all forms. Interest in this important 
phase of business engineering is being stimulated 
with the upturn in industry. Let us go to work 


for you. 


* 


The Harry Gardiner Agency 


225 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Barclay 
7-1070 


OHN HANCOCK MUTUA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Boston, Massachusetts 
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Monday-Nighters A Group of 
Young Men Geared To Success 


The Monday-Nighters of the Engels- 
man Agency, Penn Mutual, New York, 
are a group of young men recruited in 
1936 who are setting the pace for new 
organization in the Penn Mutual 
throughout the country. They have 
passed $800,000 in new paid-for business 
this year. Goal is $1,000,000. 

The organization and its name devel- 
oped naturally. Early this year two 
young recruits were talking. One was 
having trouble finding prospects; the 
other couldn’t seem to close. Exchang- 
ing ideas, they called a third member 
into the discussion, found the results 
mutually helpful. From that beginning 
they launched an organization which 
meets for dinner every Monday eve- 
ning in a small room in Shay’s Restau- 
rant, Forty-sixth Street. The Monday- 
Nighters was the name they adopted. 


Time Economists 


Thomas R. Nagle was the first presi- 
dent of the group; Freeland W. Harlow 
heads the organization now. New offi- 
cers are elected every three months in 
order to give different ones a chance 
to preside and to conduct the meeting 
They are developing leadership this way. 

To confine the meeting within definite 
limits a planned program is followed. 
Dinner is at 5:30 o'clock. At 6 o’clock 
the chairman for the evening gives a 
twelve minute talk on some sales idea 
he has found helpful. Question and an- 
swer period, beginning at 6:15, gives 
members chance to present troublesome 
question; to gather answers to sales 
objections; to find solution of unusual 
cases. A rehearsal of sales talks starts 
the final period at 6:45. Meeting ad- 
journs at 7:15. es 

The way this final period works .is in- 
teresting. In the first place several 
short rehearsals are packed into the half 
hour period on the theory that the in- 
dividual salesman in the presence of his 
prospect has only a few minutes to state 
his case. One member volunteers to be 
the prospect and puts himself in an 
actual situation like this one: “I am 
28, single and at present I can save 
$2 a week; I plan to be married next 
year.” Someone gives the sales talk 


Do You Know? 


(Continued from Page 34) 
sioner to straighten out the “twists.” 

Q. What is an Insurable Interest? Is 
it required? Why? 

A. It is love and affection, Blood and 
marriage. Yes. It would be harder to 
kill or injure someone of that respect to 
get the insurance, than someone else. It 
is that interest the premiums earn for 
the cost and expense of underwriting 
and building up company. It is that in- 
terest to have your policy at heart, to 
pay up the premiums to keep it going. 

Q. What is a “Rider” in a policy? 

A. A rider is a person who is always 
putting you off until next week. 

Q. Describe what is Participating In- 
surance? Non-Participating Insurance? 

A. Participating insurance is where the 
insured gets something while alive. Non- 
participating insurance is where you get 
nothing while alive. 

Q. What is a contingent beneficiary? 
A Legal Reserve? 

A. A contingent beneficiary is a group 
of persons, company or lodge members 
named—and should be named before the 
insured dies. Legal Reserve means the 
company must have plenty of money to 
back up the policy it sells, 

Q. What is meant by “Days of Grace” 
in a policy? 

A. The days of grace is the period of 
time the insured receives full benefit of 
his policy, without paying the premium. 





and the rest of the group offer criti- 
cism, 
Typical Question 

At a recent Monday night dinner a 
question raised was this: “Is it advisable 
to propose a comprehensive program for 
future life insurance purchases when 
delivering a first policy to a client? Will 
it help placing the case or will it make 





It helps placing the policy because he 
is impressed that the plan is a part of 
the whole.” os. oe 

This type of meeting is giving these 
young men an opportunity to rehearse 
their sales talk; to conduct meetings; to 
speak in front of a group. As one of 
the originators of the Monday-Nighters 
expressed it: “Following our own ideas 
we often were not aware of our own 
mistakes.” The Penn Mutual found the 
organization sufficiently unique to fea- 
ture in one of its recent trade paper 
advertisements. 


Some of the Members 


While Harold W. Dietz and Freeland 
W. Harlow originated the idea for the 


Ella Barnett 


Standing, left to right: N. Stratford Goldsmith, William E. Rench, William E. 
Rees, Harold J. Jones, James A. Curran, Martin A. Verzi. 


Seated, left to right: Thomas R. Nagle, Freeland W. Harlow, Richard H. 


Johnston, Harold W. Dietz. 


placing more difficult?” One answer 
ran something like this: “In a recent 
case the program helped materially. I 
think it will strengthen the sale because 
you show you are interested in the pros- 
pect’s future. You make a client of him. 


club, Thomas R. Nagle was the first 
president. Nagle has some insurance 
background, having been for four or five 
years with the Metropolitan Life first 
in the home office, later an Industrial 
agent. He joined the Engelsman agency 











in short. 





AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


@ All modern forms of Life Insurance and An- 
nuity contracts are written, either on an 
annual or single premium basis. Annuities in- 
clude Retirement Income, 
ferred), Joint and Survivor, Refund, and 
Survivorship--one for any type of prospect, 
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this year; has paid for $210,000. A grad- 
uate of Bowdoin College in 1932, Mr 
Harlow’s first job was with _ the 
Grace Line. It involved selling. He 
didn’t see much future; entered the life 
insurance field. In his first few months 
he paid for $120,000 on about thirty lives. 
Mr. Dietz’s former business connection 
was also in the selling game. He was 
with a large textile firm in New York 
City. 

Other members of the Monday-Night- 
ers are Richard H. Johnston, William E. 
Rees, William E, Rench—his father js 
general agent for the National Life of 
Vermont in St. Louis—Robert Rosen, 
Harold J. Jones, Martin A. Verzi, N. 
Stratford Goldsmith and James A. Cur- 
ran, 

In setting forth the purpose of their 
organization these men said: “We be- 
lieve that the sharing of individual ideas 
and the exchange of constructive criti- 
cism is the most logical manner or 
achieving our common success.” 


Better Bus. Bureau 


(Continued from Page 30) 
“The Evolution of Fair Practice Stand- 
ards.” 

H. J. Kenner has been general man- 
ager of the Bureau here since it was 
organized in 1922. Prior to that he was 
the managing director of the Nationa! 
Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs and had begun vigi- 
lance work in Minneapolis. He has 
helped to organize most of the fifty- 
five bureaus now existing in principal 
cities of the United States and Canada, 
and to establish the methods by which 
the work of these voluntary agencies 
has become of real importance to Amer- 
ican business. He is a member of the 
Advertising Club of New York and the 
Sales Executives Club of New York. 

Mr. Kenner first became active in or- 
ganized advertising in 1910, when he 
helped form the Advertising Club of 
Fargo, N. D., while he was advertis- 
ing manager of the Fargo Courier-News. 
Prior thereto he was on the advertising 
staff of the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette, 
and subsequently he was a member of 
the advertising department of the old 
Chicago Record-Herald. Prior to his 
Better Business Bureau work at New 
York he was advertising manager of a 
retail store at Minneapolis, the Young- 
Quinlan Co., and later, director of Com- 
mercial Research of the Munsingwear 
Corporation, Minneapolis. He was edu- 
cated in the Chicago public schools and 
at the University of Chicago. 


The Assistant Manager and the Chief 
Investigator 


The assistant manager of the Better 
Business Bureau of New York City, Inc, 
is W. P. Collis. He was with the Rail- 
way Mail Service for ten years, 1906- 
1916. He then became a post office in- 
spector in Pennsylvania, New York City 
and New Haven from 1916 to 1922. In 
the latter year he joined the Better 
Business Bureau of New York City and 
eleven years ago was made assistant 
manager. 

F. L. Reidy, chief investigator of the 
Better Business Bureau of New York 
City, had experience in the Railway 
Mail Service and in 1916 became a post 
office inspector operating in North Da- 
kota and New York City. In 1922 he 
resigned from the postal service to go 
with the Bureau. 

The Better Business Bureau have an 
organization called the National Asso- 
ciation of Better Business Bureaus, It 
is a conference and not an operating 
organization. Another organization 1s 
the National Better Business Bureau 
which is an operating organization and 
functions in the field of national adver- 
tising. It is a member of the National 
Association of Better Business Bureaus. 





WILLIAM A. BETTNER DEAD 
William A. Bettner, with the Pruden- 
tial forty years, died in Neptune, N. J. 
a few days ago. He was 62 years old. 
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© Through the doorway sits the prospect—and a problem. His wants, his ambitions, his life are his 
alone. No one in the world has a wife and children like HIS. Ask him. 

He is an individual . . . and he needs an individual solution to his problem. That’s where 
the Mutual Benefit man steps in—with the answer. 
© The Mutual Benefit man can render a personalized service, “custom building” a life insurance estate 
to fit the life plans of each individual. He can draw on a vast resource of forms, plans and combinations 
of settlement agreements to fit almost any situation. That’s how flexible and adaptable Mutual Benefit 
contracts are. | 
© Back of the Mutual Benefit man stands a home office with a proved ability to cooperate in the drafting 
of even minute details of an individual life plan. Back of him also stands a record of stability and 
fair dealing—a record of sound protection and liberal treatment. The Mutual Benefit has always been 
more liberal than any insurance law required. Of its own volition the Mutual Benefit pioneered the 
Principle of Retroaction, which extends so far as possible all new benefits to old policies, making them 
in effect as modern as the newest. 
© The Mutual Benefit story of personalized service and fair dealing is earning its men a welcome. The 


Mutual Benefit man speaks the prospect’s language—the language of individualized service. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: NEWARK N°]: 
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ARY SAVINGS, An Old Form, 
ow Gaining Wide Popularity 


Although it has been in existence in 
some form for nearly a quarter of a 
century, Salary Savings insurance is now 
gaining immensely in demand as a form 
of protection that fits the current eco- 
nomic needs of the salaried worker. It 
it a plan supplementary to Group insur- 
ance, providing individual life insurance 
for the employe and completing the pic- 
ture of protection between mass Group 
insurance and Ordinary life paid for by 
annual or semi-annual premium. Where 
Group insurance exists the Salary Sav- 
ings plan is built on top of the Group 
policy, fitting perfectly into the em- 
ploye’s program. The premiums under 
the Salary Savings plan are deducted 
from the employe’s salary and paid by 
the employer. A new development is the 
contributory Salary Savings plan in 
which the employer pays a part of the 
premium. 

While the Salary Savings plan, or Pay- 
roll Deduction insurance as it is some- 
times called, was started about three dec- 
ades ago its growth until recent years 
has been slow. Increased emphasis on 
employe’s financial problems by indus- 
try together with improved installation 
and sales methods on the part of. the 
life companies has contributed to the 
sudden gains in recent years. 

While several companies are writing 
this type of business, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society with $200,000,000 Sal- 
ary Savings business in force is one of 
the leaders. In 1935 the Society was 
credited with about 25% of all Salary 
Savings business in force, The com- 
pany has a special division in the home 
office which is devoted entirely to the 
sales and servicing of this type of busi- 
ness. All Salary Savings applications 
pass through this department on their 
way to the underwriting department. 
When a new unit is placed the agent on 
the case submits a report to the Sal- 
ary Savings division at the home office 
and receives all necessary instructions, 
notice of occupational ratings, and other 
details before he takes the plan to the 
employes. Cards are set up in the home 
office before applications begin to 
come in. 

Manager of the Equitable Society Sal- 
ary Savings division is Lloyd W. Kling- 
man. He is assisted by E. A. Starr. 
These two young men are doing an out- 
standing job. In October, Salary Sav- 
ings business showed an increase of 120% 
over October, 1935. Volume was $3,- 
300,000 for the month. 


Careers of Klingman and Starr 


Mr. Klingman, C.L.U., was graduated 
from the University of Minnesota and 
entered life insurance field work in 1926. 
Later he became associated with the 
Equitable’s Group department and was 
in charge of service work in the Chi- 
cago office. In 1928 he was transferred 
to the home office to undertake sales 
production work for Salary Savings in- 
surance. He became manager of the di- 
vision in 1930. In the past five years 
there has been a steady increase in vol- 
ume of business; the division under Mr. 
Klingman in 1935 paid for more than 
$25,000,000 new business and is showing 
a 3% gain so far in 1936. 

Mr. Starr is a graduate of Ohio Wes- 


leyan University. He entered life in- 
surance in 1929, becoming associated 
with the Harry A. Chipman agency, 
Equitable Society, Columbus, O. He was 
appointed district manager for the com- 
pany in Marion, O., in January, 1934, 
but returned to the Columbus agency 





LLOYD W. KLINGMAN 


in February, 1935, as unit manager. He 
came to the home office in February, 
1936, as assistant manager, Salary Sav- 
ings division. 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
to explain the background of Salary 
Savings business, reasons for its growth, 
what it means to the agent in the way 
of commission income, its future in rela- 
tion to the Social Security Act, other 
questions, Mr. Klingman had this to say: 


Start of Payroll Deduction Idea 


“The idea of a payroll deduction basis 
of personal life insurance was first 
brought out by a New England life in- 
surance company over twenty years ago. 
The plan made feeble progress, however, 
until the United States Government uti- 
lized the method in its War Risk in- 
surance. Immediately following the 
World War several of the larger in- 
surance companies experimented with 
the sale of this type of insurance but 
the results were not as favorable as 
anticipated. 

“Some of the main obstacles originally 
met in the sale of Salary Savings was 
the incomplete understanding of the 
type of prospect, both employer and 
employe, and the soliciting methods of 
the agent. It was felt that industrial 
employes would respond more quickly 
to mass methods such as had been used 
in Group insurance plant installations; 
meetings, foremen, support, and the use 
of one policy (Ordinary Life) for all 
participants. These methods failed in 
obtaining favorable response and a high 
lapse record followed those few who 
entered the plan. Only after many years 
of trial and error did certain principles 
of sales work appear which are now 


the basis of most modern Salary Savings 
plans. 
Reasons for Growth of Plan 


“The main reasons for the sudden 
growth of Salary Savings in the last 
nine years in some of the life insurance 
companies in my opinion may be ascribed 
to these factors: the adoption of the 
plan by the various subsidiaries of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Sys- 
tem, the shift from ‘jumbo policies’ to 
greater spread in smaller policies, in- 





E. A. STARR 


creased emphasis by industry on em- 
ploye’s financial problems, and the sales 
opportunities available to agents in this 
group of prospects. Its success in some 
companies is due in part to a careful 
analysis of the sales psychology and 
proper procedure in selling this type of 
insurance which is somewhat different 
than that generally used. 


Profitable to the Agent 


“That selling Salary Savings can be 
profitable to the agent is demonstrated 
by the results obtained by some of the 
Equitable producers. As the premiums 
are paid monthly the commissions are 
paid likewise thus establishing a monthly 
income for the agent. During 1935 we 
had two agents who received $1,000 a 
month from Salary Savings premiums 
and over 200 who received $100 a month. 
Our average new Salary Savings fran- 
chise paid the agent $83.13 a month, 
while several large cases resulted in five 
times this figure, 


Its Place in Relation to Group Insurance 


“For some time there has been a 
rather vague conception of exactly what 
is the relationship of Group life insur- 
ance and Salary Savings. Some have 
held to a theory that possibly there was 
a conflict between the two plans. The 
Equitable experience has definitely 
shown that Group life and Salary Sav- 
ings are supplemental to each other. 

“When it is realized that the large 


majority of participants in Equitable 
Salary Savings have a minimum of $100 


‘a month salary, the true relationship 


with Group life appears. The employes 
in the lower wage brackets who may 
be tempted to weigh contributory Group 
life and Salary Savings should not gen- 
erally be solicited for Salary Savings 
In the higher salaried jobs, $150 and up, 
the two plans fit into the employe’s 
program perfectly. Group life is a max- 
imum protection at a minimum of out- 
lay and his extra savings can be put 
into Salary Savings insurance. One is 
mass term insurance, and the other is 
individual life insurance; both have a 
part in the employe’s program. 

“Another factor in this supplementary 
relationship is the fact that a substan- 
tial percentage of employes covered by 
Group life have no other insurance. 
Plant restrictions, an inadequate con- 
ception of life insurance, need of month- 
ly budget plans, and general inertia con- 
tribute to this situation. Through Salary 
Savings the employe has at least an op- 
portunity to learn of life insurance and 
purchase it if he wishes. 

Effect of Social Security Act 
_“We firmly believe that the Social 
Security Act will increase rather than 
retard Salary Savings. Family protec- 
tion is one vital element lacking in the 
act and stili premature death affects the 
family more than old age. Then, too, 
many employes wish to provide addi- 
tional income at retirement beyond that 
given by the Social Security Act, and 
Salary Savings may be used for this pur- 
pose. Over all, the publicity to em- 
ployers and employes should set a favor- 
able stage for our plan. 

“We have had some experience al- 
ready with the tax problem of employes 
contributing to a government plan, and 
this has been with the Railway Pension 
Bill. When this law first became oper- 
ative the tax was 2% on all railroad 
employes, and we lost only three policy- 
holders in over 1,000. This law was later 
substituted by a new tax on employes 
of 3% and we had no cancelations this 
time. 

Differences in Plans and Service 


“Most insurance companies have some 
type of Salary Savings available. The 
plans generally differ in these factors: 
use of non-medical for different ages, 
the amount of insurance available under 
the non-medical, and the minimum par- 
ticipants required for its original instal- 
lation. There are different procedures 
in accounting and the handling of the 
premiums by the employer. Methods 
of installation vary from the individual 
agent’s method to general company sales 
manuals. 

“The Equitable Salary Savings _busi- 
ness is generally serviced by the ‘insur- 
ance counselor’ method. An agent first 
explains the plan to all employes. Then 
he follows up call-backs, and change- 
of-age on all policyholders. He may also 
be furnished with the names of those 
employes receiving advances in salary 
or promotions, which are excellent leads, 

“The agent in the larger cases will 
usually spend a day a week in the firm 
after installation and contact all his pol- 
icyholders every six months at least.” 
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MATERIALIZING 
AMERICAN FORESIGHT 










The Guardian Life salutes the 30th 
Annual Convention of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents and the 
theme of its meeting—''Materializing 
American Foresight Through Life In- 
surance.” 


a irate melanie 











America has forged ahead to its present 
leadership among nations because Americans, 
to an unusual degree among the world’s peoples, 
have looked and planned ahead. 


No single illustration of this foresightedness 
is more convincing or impressive than the one 
hundred billion dollars worth of Life Insurance 
now in force in America. 


From the accumulated reserves of Life In- 
surance have come funds with which the nation 


has cleared forests, erected bridges, built her rail- 
road and public utility systems, dug waterways 
and tunnels, laid millions of miles of highways, 
carried on housing projects. 


Through Life Insurance, the plans and aspira- 
tions of the nation—as well as of its individual 
members—have been given reality. 


Through Life Insurance, the dreams of indi- 
vidual men and women have come true. Widows 
and children have been able to carry on. Educa- 
tional funds have been provided. Homes have 
been saved. Men and women have been able 


to retire happily, gracefully, securely. 


Since its inception—in 1860—The Guardian 
Life has participated in this fine, inspiring work. 
Today, nearing its 77th anniversary, the Com- 
pany looks forward to playing an ever-increasing 
part in the “Materializing of American Foresight 
Through Life Insurance.” 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A MUTUAL COMPANY + ESTABLISHED 1860 
NEW YORK CITY 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN 


FAMILIES FOR 76 YEARS 
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John J. King Dinner to Pres. 
Phillips, Amer. Life Conv’n. 


One of the most enjoyable social 
events of this busy insurance week in 
New York was the dinner to T, A. Phil- 
lips, president of the American Life 
Convention and of the Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life, held at the New York Ath- 
letic Club on Wednesday night. This is 
an annual affair which has been grow- 
ing in size and interest. The cuisine is 
considerably out of the routine, Mr. 
King spending some time in advance 
with the club’s chef*in the arrangement. 

List of guests follows: 

Henry Abels, vice-president. Franklin Life. 

Claris Adams, president, Ohio State Life. 

©. J. Arnold, president, Northwestern Na 
tional Life. 

James Victor Barry, vice-president, Life Ex 
tension Institute 

Dr. J. Rozier Biggs, vice-president and medi 
sal director, Union Cooperative Insurance As 
sociation, 

De E. Bradshaw, president. Woodmen of the 
World Life Insurance Association 

Clarence P. Bryant, vice-president, The Hoo 
per-Holmes Bureau. 4 

John J. Cadigan, president. New World | ife 

Lawrence M. Cathles, president, North Amer 
ican Reassurance. 

Dp. S. Craig, manager's office. Avplication 
Division, Ordinary Dent.. Metropolitan Life 

W. H. Dallas, assistant vice-president, Aetna 
Life 

William A. Dennis, chief clam adjuster, Pru 
dential. 

Richard B. Evans, assistant to the vice-presi 
dent, The Colonia! Life 

C. V. Everitt, vice-president, Preferred 


Farber, president, Service Life. 
Harry P, Gallagher, superintendent, Bureau 
of Investigation, Mutual Life 


George Graham, vice president, Manhattan 
Life. 

William J. Graham, vice-president, Equitable 
Society. 


Arthur F. Hall, president, Lircoln National 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, president, Federal 
Life. 

Walter W. Head, president, General Ameri 
can. 

Albert F. 
Prudential. 

L. J. Kalmbach, vice-president, Lincoln Na- 
tional. 

Ralph H. Kastner, associate counsel, Ameri- 
can Life Convention. 

Edward King, secretary and treasurer, Hoo- 
per-Holmes Bureau. 

Frederick E. King, attorney. 

J. Charles King, director of sales, Hooper- 
Holmes. 

John J. King, president, Hooper-Holmes. 

John M. Laird, vice-president, Connecticut 
General. 

Stewart M. LaMont, third vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life. 

Laurence F. Lee, president, Occidental Life. 

Herbert K. Lindsley, president, Farmers & 
Bankers. 

Ralph R, Lounsbury, president, Bankers Na- 
tional. 

Thomas E. 
wife. 

Vincent D. Manahan, chief underwriter, Ap- 
plication Div., Ordinary Dept., Metropolitan 
Life. 

A. J. McAndless, executive vice-president, 
Lincoln National. 

Henry E. McCurry, attorney. 

James A McLain, vice-president, Guardian 
Life. 

Samuel Milligan, vice-president, Metropolitan 
site. 

Henry Moir, chairman United States Life. 

William Montgomery, president, Acacia Mu- 
tual. 

William I. Morrow, assistant secretary, Aetna 
Life. 
John B. Northrup, assistant manager, Claim 
Dept., Metropolitan Life. 

Farrar Newberry, director, Woodmen of the 
World. 

Gerard S. Nollen, president, Bankers Life. 

J. Howard Oden, vice-president, North Amer- 
ican Reassurance. 

Lee N. Parker, president, American Service 
Bureau. 

W. B. Parsons, second vice-president, Equit- 
able Society. 

Clarence O. Pauley, secretary, Great Northern 
Life. 


Julian 


Jaques, administrative supervisor, 


Lovejoy, president, Manhattan 


Price, president, Jefferson Standard 


fe. 

Edward B. Raub, president, Indianapolis Life. 

Austin D. Reiley, supervisor of risks, Mutual 
Life. 

Col. C. B. Robbins, manager and general 
counsel, American Life Convention. 

. Roberts, vice-president, Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. 

George E. Rogers, Jr., manager, Ordinary 
Dept., Prudential. 

W. E. Rumble, Minnesota Mutual Life. 

Dr. Eugene F. Russell, medical director, Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. 

Charles G. Taylor, Jr., Metropolitan Life. 

Albert E. Thyselius, supervisor, Hooper 
Holmes Bureau. 

Herbert M. 
United Life. 


Woollen, president, American 


H. A. POSTLEY IN LOS ANGELES 

Howard A. Postley, who was formerly 
with the Ejisendrath agency, Guardian 
Life, New York, is now with the Guard- 
ian agency in Los Angeles 


Uses Human Interest Stories Of 
Agency Service In Ad Campaign 


In no other business can be found 
the spirit of mutual helpfulness, cooper- 
ation and general comradery that is the 
daily experience in life insurance. This 
is the more remarkable because it is also 
a highly competitive enterprise. It is a 
common experience for a manager, or 
general agent, or a successful individual 
producer, to give talks before competing 
agency organizations. Before groups like 
the life underwriters’ associations the 
most successful producers tell just how 
they work, their methods for achieving 
success. 

When William H. Kee took over the 
management of the old Brooklyn agency 
of the Mutual Life of New York about 
two years ago, he adopted the slogan 
“The Friendly Agency” and keyed the 
whole agency to the spirit of the slogin, 
Some of the services rendered by this 
agency are so unusual that Mr. Kee is 
using them in an advertising campaign in 
The Eastern Underwriter as cameo hu- 
man interest stories of life insurance 
service. 

One of these human interest stories 
told how a life insurance agent came 
in one Saturday morning to get help 
in closing a difficult tax case. Mr. Kee 
had just returned from a visit to his 
Long Island branch offices and his desk 
was piled high with accumulated matters 
requiring his attention. Furthermore, it 
was raining and a most uninviting oc- 
casion generally to go out. Living up to 
the spirit of the agency slogan, however, 
Mr. Kee personally went out with this 
agent and closed the case. 

Another interesting incident was the 
receipt of a letter one day from a life 
insurance man in Chicago asking Mr. 





WILLIAM H. KEE 


Kee to send someone to contact a mem- 
ber of the Chicago “Cubs” baseball team 
then playing the Brooklyn “Dodgers” in 
Brooklyn. In this case the time factor 
was important as the Chicago ball team 
was out on the circuit and would not 
return to its home club for some time. 
A member of the agency saw the Chi- 
cago ball player, closed a nice case and 
got three years’ premiums in advance 
which resulted in a sizeable commission 
check for the Chicago agent. 

In many instances of service the agen- 
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cy derives no direct benefit but it js 
Mr. Kee’s philosophy that as service jg 
a large part of the function of a life 
insurance agency the manager cannot 
appraise such matters from a standpoint 
of their money value. The cost in time 
and energy he looks upon as a matter 
of good will building that will redound 
to the benefit of the agency in other 
ways. “The Friendly Agency” has had 
many out-of-the-ordinary experiences jp 
living up to its slogan. 


). E. Diefendorf 


(Continued from Page 1) 





of miscellaneous companies. In New 
York State there is a chief examiner of 
life insurance companies, Nelson B. Had- 


JOHN E. DIEFENDORF 


ley; chief examiner of fire companies, 
Charles E. Ryan; and chief examiner of 
casualty companies, Charles N. Wheeler. 
Companies not included in those divi- 
sions are the miscellaneous companies. 
Formerly, they were mostly co-operative 
life and health companies and fraternal 
societies. Then came the taxicab mutuals, 
workmen’s compensation mutuals, and 
the title and guaranty mortgage com- 
panies. When the depression started 
there were more than a hundred com- 
panies which were under the examining 
direction of Mr. Diefendorf. At least 
fifty or sixty of them were fraternals; 
about fifteen were mutual compensation 
companies; possibly there were fifteen 
co-operative health and accident associa- 
tions, and half-a-dozen mutuals. 

Until the depression, examination of 
title and guaranty mortgage companies 
was more or less routine. Some people 
regarded investments in guaranteed cer- 
tificates of those companies as about the 
best long-time investment in New York. 
They had no interest defaults; there 
was about them the halo of trusteeship; 
most of the officers were citizens of very 
fine standing. Therefore, they were not 
part of the Department’s worries, Then 
on came the crash, the real estate world 
collapsed with disastrous losses and the 
publicity about the title and guaranty 
mortgage companies became sensational. 
With the depression came the headaches. 
There were demands to know why oper- 
ations of the title and mortgage com- 
panies had not been more carefully scru- 
tinized. 


Moreland Commission 


The New York Insurance Department 
had not been organized to meet situa- 
tions growing out of the loss of, say, 
three billions of dollars in the real es- 
tate field. The department of miscel- 
laneous companies had nothing like the 
number of examiners needed to make 
a complete investigation of the title and 
guaranty mortgage field; in fact, that was 
only one part of its job and it had been 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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London Life’s Dinner 
Tribute to J. F. Maine 


RETIRES AFTER 42 YRS. WITH CO. 


Began As Industrial Agent in Chatham, 
Ont.; For 3 Years Was Chairman 
Industrial Section, A.L.C. 


In commemoration of forty-two years 
with the London Life, and marking his 
retirement under the company’s retire- 
ment plan this week, J. F. Maine, agency 
executive, was tendered a dinner by 
directors, officers and department heads, 





MAINE 


J. F. 


following which he was presented by his 
associates, home office and fieid, with 
two paintings. Presentations were made 
by Edward E. Reid, vice-president and 
managing director, assisted by F. B. Size 
of Windsor. Speaking for the Industrial 
sales organization, J. J. McSweeney, city 
manager, Toronto, and Joseph Vivian, 
city manager, Brantford, paid tributes to 
Mr. Maine. 

J. G. Stephenson, assistant general 
manager and superintendent of agencies, 
spoke of the difficulties of the earlier 
days and declared that Mr. Maine’s 
achievement in the interests of the com- 
pany had been most outstanding. 


Growth of Business 


E. E. Reid, who presided, traced the 
history of the company with particular 
reference to the Industrial branch. He 
said that twenty-six years ago when Mr. 
Maine assumed the position as superin- 
tendent of Industrial agencies the com- 
pany “had only as much Industrial insur- 
ance on its books as we have in any one 
of our several branches today. Mr. Maine 
has been able to establish himself not 
only in London Life circles, but in the 
community at large as a man of ability 
and absolute integrity.” 

In replying Mr. Maine thanked the 
company for all it had done for him and 
urged the younger men to participate in 
the pension plan provided for the mem- 
bers of the company’s staff. “It gives 
me freedom to devote myself to such 
personal and community activities as I 
may desire from time to time.” 

Mr. Maine joined the London Life as 
an Industrial agent in Chatham in 1894. 
In 1910 he became Superintendent of In- 
dustrial agencies; in 1935 was appointed 
agency executive.’ For the past three 
years he has been chairman of the In- 


dustrial section of the American Life 
Convention. 


He is a past president of the London 
Rotary Club; was a member of the Lon- 
don Board of Education for four years 
and chairman of the relief commission 
in 1935. At present he is chairman of the 
advisory board of the War Memorial 


Ca, {Children’s Hospital in London, 


Effect Of Incontestability Clause 
On Right To Disability Benefits 


Speaking before the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel at its annual 
meeting in New York this week Ralph 
H, Kastner, associate counsel, American 
Life Convention, discussed the effect of 
the incontestability clause on the right 
to disability or double indemnity bene- 
fits after expiration of the contestable 
period. Mr. Kastner stressed the _his- 
torical development of these features, 
showing that the disability innovation 
apparently originated in Germany many 
years ago, being introduced into Erg- 
land about 1892 in a limited way. Ap- 
parently, the pioneer company to place 
an incontestable clause in its policy was 
the Equitable Life Assurance Soc‘ety 
in 1879. 

The new insurance code adopted by 
New York State in 1906, and _ similar 
standard provisions adopted in other 
states, required that a policy be made 
incontestable “after two years from its 
date, except for nonpayment of pre- 
miums and except for violations of the 
condition of the policv relating to naval 
or military service in time of war.” Such 
a provision was adopted in about half 
the states of the Union, and it was sup- 
posed that the incontestable period 
meant two years from the date of the 
policy within the lifetime of the insured. 
In other words, it was the natural un- 
derstanding and conclusion of lawyers, 
commissioners, actuaries and all stu- 
dents of the problem, that the com- 
pany’s liability was fixed on the date of 
the policyholder’s death, and conse- 
quently, that the terms of the contract 
as they had matured, would be based 
upon that date also; so that, if a pol- 
icyholder died within the incontestable 
period, no matter when the claim was 
made or a suit tried involving the lia- 
bility of the company, it would proceed 
on the theory that on the day of the 
death the rights of the parties were 
fixed, and if the company had at that 
time any defense to the payment of the 
policy it could be set up at any time 
that a claim was made under the policy. 


Decisions Change Clause 


But in 1918, to the surprise of the in- 
surance legal fraternity, the Illinois Su- 
preme Court in the case of Monahan vs. 
Metropolitan Life refused to recognize 
the doctrine and held that the two years’ 
limitation ran from the date of the pol- 
icy and that the date of the death did 
not operate to suspend the running of 
the incontestable period. Thereafter, 
the New York standard provision was 
amended so as to provide for incon- 
testability of a policy after “it had been 
in force during the lifetime of the in- 
sured for a period of’ two years from 
its date of issue and Illinois followed 
suit in the same year by an act effective 
July 2, 1921, adding at the same time a 


RALPH KASTNER 


further explanation in the incontestable 
clause to wit: “and expect as to provi- 
sions and conditions relating to benefits 
in the event of total and permanent dis- 
ability and those granting additional in- 
surance specifically against death by 
accident.” In 1923 the Insurance Com- 
missioners recommended an enactment 
of an incontestable clause encompassing 
both the first as well as the second 
amendment. 
Recommendations 

Mr. Kastner made the following rec- 
ommendations : 

1. Make the policy incontestable “ex- 
cept as to provisions and conditions re- 
lating to disability and double indemnity 
benefits, if any.” 

2. If deemed desirable, so as to avoid 
effect of Ness and other similar deci- 
sions, use phrase “except as to liability 
for disability and double indemnity ben- 
efits.” 

3. Avoid particularity such as appeared 
in provisions construed against company 
in Ness, Kaufan, Wilson and other like 
cases; (i. e., “except for the restrictions 
and provisions applying to the disability 
and double indemnity benefits, as pro- 
vided in Sections 1 and 3, respective- 
ly.”) 

4. Make certain that defense is rested 
strictly on matter of coverage rather 
than on a “contest” of liability. 

5. Emphasize the exemption of the 
disability and double indemnity provi- 
sions from the application of the incon- 
testable clause by inclusion of definite 
exemption language in the disability and 


double indemnity provisions themselves. 





ELMER H. PARMALEE RETIRES 


At Various Times Was Metropolitan 
Life Manager in Several Cities 
in Massachusetts 
Elmer H. Parmalee, who at various 
times has been a Metropolitan Life man- 
ager in several Massachusetts cities, has 


retired after thirty-nine years with the 
company. Born on a farm he became a 
Metropolitan Life agent in New Haven, 
and after eleven months was made as- 
sistant manager there. In 1908 he was 
made manager in Holyoke; then man- 
ager at Cambridge; next at Westfield 
until his retirement, he having reached 
the company’s retirement age a_ short 
time ago. His successor at Westfield is 
Raymond E. Shephard who has been in 
Fall River, Mass. 

Mr. Parmalee has a son, Edwin, who 
is a Metropolitan Life agent, and four 
daughters, Gertrude, Ruth and Anna 
Parmalee and Mrs. Clifford R. Shaw. 
Elmer H. Parmalee will be president of 
the Westfield Kiwanis Club in 1937. 


FEDERATION DINNER 


L. E. Simon Chairman of Insurance 
Division in Campaign for Support of 
Jewish Philanthropic Societies of N.Y. 
More than one hundred insurance men 

attended a dinner at the Hotel McAlpin 

last week at which a drive for $40,000 
was launched for the Federation for the 

Support of Jewish Philanthropic Soci- 

ties of New York City. Lawrence E. 

Simon, general agent, Massachusetts 

Mutual Life, was toastmaster. Henry 

L. Rosenfeld, Prudential, | introduced 

Lawrence M. Marx, chairman of the 

general campaign, well known in the 

New York business world, and who car- 

ries $2,500,000 insurance. 

Other members of the executive com- 


mittee are these: 

Julius Eisendrath, Guardian Life; Ralph G. 
Engelsman, Penn Mutual; Isadore Fried, New 
England Mutual; Max J. Hancel, Continental 
American; Phil J. Hodes, National Life of Vt.; 
William L. Meissel, Massachusetts Mutual; 
Harold Barnett, Northwestern Mutual; George 
P. Frenkel, Frenkel & Co.; Eugene C. Merz- 
bach, Whitehill Agency: Fred S. Goldstandt, 
Equitable Society, and Charles Liebowitz. 





Court Upholds N.Y. Dep’t 
In License Revocation 


STEBBINS, LETERMAN & GATES 


Appeilate Division Says Brokers Should 
Not Mingle Collected Premiums 
With Other Moneys 


About three years ago the New York 
State Insurance Department revoked 
the insurance brokers’ and public ad- 
justers’ licenses of Stebbins, Leterman 
& Gates, Inc., New York City. Applica- 
tions for licenses of members of the 
firm to act as insurance agents were 
denied. That started a long litigation. 
It finally—a few days ago—resulted in 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, First Department, unanimously 
upholding the finding and actions of the 
New York Insurance Department. 

The action against the corporation 
was begun by George S. Van Schaick 
when Superintendent Pink granted a re- 
hearing, but he continued the revoca- 
tions. Petitioners asked to have the 
finding reviewed, contending evidence 
was not sufficient, to sustain his final 
determination. 


Appellate Division Comment 


The Appellate Division found that 
the testimony showed that in July, 1932, 
there was due from the corporation to 
insurance companies the sum of $300,000 
and as of December 31, 1932, there was 
a deficit in the funds of the corporation 
of $239,685. In its decision the Appel- 
late Division said, in part: 

The argument made by relators that it is a 
custom among insurance brokers to collect pre- 
miums from clients and to mingle such pre 
miums with other moneys is without fotinda 
tion. We find no evidence of such custom in 
the record. Moreover, we are loath to believe 
that such custom exists, Premiums due on a 
policy of insurance and paid to an insurance 
broker for transmission to an insurance com- 
pany when received by the broker become trust 
funds. In the faithful discharge of his duty to 
his client it is the obligation of the broker not 
to intermingle such moneys with his general 
funds. The clear duty of any insurance agent 
is to keep separate and distinct from his own 
property specific premium payments received 
from a client, and promptly to transmit to the 
insurance companies moneys thus collected. The 
evidence fully sustains the Superintendent’s 
charge of incompetency against the corporation 
and his act in revoking its license was emi- 
nently proper. 


J. E. Diefendorf 


(Continued from Page 44) 

for years a minor one. There weren't 
more at that time than a dozen or so 
examiners in the department of miscella- 
neous companies. The agitation resulted 
in the appointment by the Governor of 
the Moreland Commission. At hearings, 
which were held in the Bar Association 
3uilding, Superintendent Van Schaick 
and Chief Examiner Diefendorf were 
examined at length. The report was a 
vindication of the Department. It was 
recognized that it had had difficulties, 
especially with the under-staffed situa- 
tion in the miscellaneous companies de- 
partment. 


Names of the Chiefs 


The Superintendents under whom Mr. 
Diefendorf served were’ Payn, Hen- 
dricks, Kelsey, Hotchkiss, Emmett, Has- 
brouck, Phillips, Stoddard, Beha, Con- 
way, Behan, Van Schaick and Pink. 

Mr. Diefendorf lives in Mt. Vernon. 
He is a member of the National Repub- 
lican Club. His recreation is golf. He 
has five children. John E. Diefendorf, 
Jr., is a graduate of West Point and is 
now with the General Electric. His son 
Richard is studying medicine. He is in 
his third year at the College of Phys- 
icians and Surgeons, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Mr. Diefendorf has three daughters 


APPOINTED NORFOLK MANAGER 


The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia has 
recently appointed J. Branham Cooke, 
formerly special agent in Norfolk, as 
manager of the Norfolk agency. For 
fifteen years Mr. Cooke has been with 
the company in the Jones agency, New- 
port News. 
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Morgan B. Brainard 


(Continued from Page 3) 


history of Connecticut and of Hartford 
and of New England as a whole. 

His collection consists largely of prints, 
furniture (handcraft), paintings, clocks 
and Staffordshire porcelain. Any piece 
of porcelain or engraving or painting 
showing early scenes in Connecticut, in 
Hartford—especially of the famous oak 
tree where the colony’s charter was once 
hidden and which figures so importantly 
in the history of the state—or of Yale 
College, is of paramount interest. He 
once picked up two small paintings of 
Connecticut subjects, one showing the 
charter oak tree, while browsing through 
an old shop in San Francisco. 

Reverting to the charter oak, the in- 
cident which made it famous follows: 
The King of England had granted a 
charter to Connecticut as a colony. There 
was considerable friction during the ad- 
ministration of the New England col- 
onies by Sir Edmund Andros, the Gov- 
ernor. In 1687 he visited Hartford to ex- 
ecute quo warranto proceedings against 
the Connecticut charter. During the dis- 
cussion at night over the surrender of 


the charter in a hall on what is now, 


Main Street, Hartford, the candles were 
extinguished and the document itself, 
which had been brought to the meet- 
ing, was removed from the table where 
it had been placed. It was hidden in 
a large oak tree a block or so from 
Main Street, which tree was known until 
August, 1856, as “Charter Oak.” At that 
time the tree was blown down. Although 
Andros failed to obtain possession of 
the charter, he dissolved the existing 
government. After the revolution of 
1688, however, government under the 
charter was resumed and the Crown law- 
yers decided that the charter had not 
been invalidated by the quo warranto 
proceedings, 

Scenes showing Park River (which 
flows near the present state capital), 
Trinity College in 1840, the first com- 
pany of Hartford footguards, are among 
those to be seen in Mr. Brainard’s col- 
lection. On one of his pieces of blue 
Staffordshire porcelain is a picture of 
the Hartford state house before 1825. 
There are said to be three of these plates 
in existence with this scene. His col- 
lection also extends to old tavern signs, 
and he has a number of them. One of 
the most famous taverns was located 
only a short distance from his own pres- 
ent home He also has an amusing 
picture of the proprietor, who weighed 
about 400 pounds. 

Of meetings which he attends, those 
of the Walpole Antiquarian Society are 
among the most enjoyable. This society 
consists of about two dozen persons, all 
having outstanding collections of Amer- 
ican antiques. There are only three 
members in Hartford. 

It was natural when plans were under 
review for the new building of the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies that 
President Brainard, who is so keenly 
interested in all the details of the build- 
ing, having in mind the utilitarian as- 
pects of the structure, such as ventila- 
tion, light and fine working conditions for 
all of the members of the organization, 
should have something to say about the 
style of furnishings. One of the most 
interesting executive floors in the world 
of insurance head offices is the one con- 
taining his own office, the office of the 
board of directors, and a lunch room 
designed for the directors, all of which 
are furnished in early American. The 
directors’ table is one which came from 
Monticello, Thomas Jefferson’s home. 
Around it are placed ten Chippendale 
chairs, no two of which, happily, match. 
The woodwork is copied from a room 
in the Hammond-Harwood house in An- 
napolis, an exact copy, by the way, with 
no alterations or architect’s “improve- 
ments.” 

Family Background 


When Morgan B. Brainard was elect- 
ed president of the Aetna Life in 1922 
he became the fourth president of the 


company. His predecessors and their 
terms were: 

Eliphalet Adams Bulkeley. . 1850-1872 

Thomas Ostrom Enders... .1872-1879 

Morgan Gardner Bulkeley. .1879-1922 

It will be seen that Eliphalet Bulkeley 
and his son, Morgan G. Bulkeley, held 
the presidency of the Aetna Life for 
sixty-five years. 

Mr. Brainard is a son of the iate Lev- 
erett Brainard, his mother having been 
Morgan G. Bulkeley’s sister. The Brain- 
ard and Bulkeley families are among the 
oldest in Connecticut. Morgan B. Brain- 
ard is the ninth generation of the Brain- 
ards. The first Brainard came to Con- 
necticut from England in the middle of 
the 17th century. Records of Brain- 
ard family in Europe go back as far as 
the fifteenth century. 

When Mr, Brainard left Yale Law 
School he started practicing law in the 
office of Lewis Sperry, who for many 
years was general counsel of the Aetna 


‘Life. That experience did not last long 
‘as he shortly joined the Aetna as as- 


sistant to President Bulkeley. Even be- 
fare that, however, he had become ac- 
tively identified with the company’s af- 
fairs because following the death of his 
father in 1901 he was elected a director 
of the company, succeeding his father 
on the board. In 1905 he was elected 
assistant treasurer of the Aetna Life. 
In that position and in that of treasurer, 
to which post he was elected in 1907, 
he acquired a wide knowledge of the 
company’s financial affairs. 


Positions With the Organization 


He had a deep veneration for old Gov. 
Bulkeley who was one of the most force- 
ful and able insurance executives the 
business has seen, and who held at times 
numerous offices of distinction, includ- 
ing being a United States Senator. Mor- 
gan B. Brainard, as assistant treasurer, 


had an office next to that of the veteran 
president; was an exceedingly willing 
worker, quickly absorbed information not 
only in finance but as to company ad- 
ministration and in all of his contacts. 
His present associates say he has a mar- 
velous memory; forgets little, and is es- 
pecially adept at remembering charac- 
teristics of people, their hobbies, their 
objectives. This latter trait has done 
much to bind him close to representa- 
tives of the organization in all parts of 
the country. His is a real fondness for 
people which is reciprocated. This was 
demonstrated during a 16,000 mile trip 
Mr. Brainard took with three other of- 
ficials in order to get first-hand infor- 
mation as to conditions nation-wide, 

On February 12, 1907, Mr. Brainard 
was made treasurer of the Aetna Life. 
On the same day he was also elected 
secretary and director of what was then 
the Aetna Accident & Liability Co., now 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. In 
March, 1908, he was promoted to treas- 
urer of Aetna Accident & Liability Co. 
and in February, 1910, he became vice- 
president and treasurer of the company. 
When the Automobile Insurance Co. was 
organized in 1913 Mr. Brainard was 
elected vice-president and a director. 
Gov. Morgan G. Bulkeley died on No- 
vember 6, 1922. On November 16 Mor- 
gan B. Brainard was elected president 
of the Aetna Life, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety and Automobile Ins. Co. When 
the Standard Fire of Connecticut was ac- 
quired December 14, 1923, Mr. Brain- 
ard became president of that company, 
too. 


Outside Activities 


Outside of the Aetna organization, Mr. 
Brainard has wide and varied interests, 
being an influential director in many 
Hartford and nationally known corpora- 
tions, including the Case, Lockwood & 
Brainard Co., Hartford National Bank & 
Trust Co., Hartford County Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Hartford Electric Light 
Co., Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
& Insurance Co., Underwood-Elliott 
Fisher Co., American Hardware Co., 

















Worry is a killer. 
vitality. 


There is abundant evidence of this. 
living on guaranteed incomes shows that these people live longer 


What Has Done Most 
To Banish Worry? 


... LIFE INSURANCE! 


It destroys health. 
It overthrows men’s ability to work effectively. 


It shortens life. It snaps 


Case after case of people 








than the majority of people without that assurance. 


security. 








There is no worry in all human history that compares with worry 
over the future . . . over the prospect of dependent old age . . . of 
unemployment. Nothing relieves people more than an assurance 
of an independent future, and the knowledge that their dependents 
are cared for, in any emergency. 


By providing such assurances and by banishing worry, Life Insur- 
ance takes its place in the front rank of the agencies of social 


va 


One of the intangible services of 
Reliance Life is protecting its 


policyholders against financial worry. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 





——: 


Connecticut Co., Swift & Co. and Spring. 
field Street Railway Co. He is a United 
States trustee of the Scottish Union & 
National Insurance Co. 

Among the many institutions on whose 
board he serves are the Hartford Hos. 
pital (as chairman of the finance com- 
mittee) and the Connecticut Historica] 
Society. He is also a trustee of the Colt 
bequest, the Wadsworth Antheneum, and 
Morgan Memorial and the Watkinson 
Library of Hartford. 

Morgan B. Brainard has always 
taken an active interest in political af- 
fairs and his influence is widely recog- 
nized. He was elected an alderman of 
Hartford and from 1909 until 1918 he 
was a member of the Hartford Board of 
Police Commissioners, serving as presi- 
dent his last four years as a member, 
In 1926 Mr. Brainard was named by 
Governor Trumbull, one of three “re- 
sponsible and representative citizens,” to 
investigate the office of the Connecticut 
State Treasurer. The other members of 
this committee were ex-Governor Hol- 
comb and Charles G. Morris. 

In December, 1931, when the proposed 
Federal Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration was being considered, Mr. Brain- 
ard, as president of the Aetna Life Af- 
filiated Companies, was called to Wash- 
ington together with Frederick H, 
Ecker, now chairman of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, to testify regarding the pro- 
posed bill and of its possible benefits to 
the general public, including insurance 
companies and other investors. Mr, 
Brainard, in his testimony, recommended 
the passage of the bill as an emergency 
measure which would do a great deal to 
rcassure the business world. 


Responsibility of Citizenship 


No citizen has a right to dodge his 
civic responsibilities in the opinion of 
Mr. Brainard. At the present time he 
is a member of the board of directors of 
the Connecticut State Prison, which is 
located at Wethersfield, Conn. This 
body functions as a parole board and Mr. 
Brainard has not regarded his duties on 
the board as nominal. His interest in 
prisoners has been conscientious, and a 
keen sense of pleasure is felt by him 
when a paroled prisoner has justified 
confidence and again found his place in 
society leading a useful life. Prisoners 
have regarded Mr. Brainard as a friend 
and wise counselor. A farm in connec- 
tion with the prison is being run, where 
are found prisoners most susceptible to 
social rehabilitation. 

Also, Mr. Brainard is a member of a 
state commission appointed to select and 
purchase a site for the Home of the 
Feeble Minded. The commission is now 
making an exhaustive study of type of 
building to be erected. 


Characteristics as President 


As an insurance’ executive, Mr. 
3rainard has never been intrigued by 
great volume, record breaking, or hav- 
ing the company seek the limelight. He 
has been interested, and always has been 
interested, in the company doing its best 
and in having it presented to the public 
in its most attractive manner. Thus, he 
gave so much of his time to going over 
the plans for the new home. He has 
always closely watched the advertising 
of the company as well, and that adver- 
tising has becn dignified, attention 
compelling and effective. He has been 
sympathetic with having unusually fine 
agency publications, the two Aetna- 
Izers (life, and casualty and fire) being 
outstanding in their field. Safety work 
has had a strong appeal for him, enlist- 
ing his enthusiastic endorsement. Thus, 
the Actna Life organization has been 
unusually prominent in the safety field, 
has furnished and is furnishing the pub- 
lic many unusual visual demonstrations 
the effect of which is to cut down the 
number of accidents, especially those of 
the road, and to make the public con- 
scious of hazards in the casualty and fire 
fields. 

Confidence in His Organization 

Mr. Brainard is an executive who be- 
lieves in developing the talent, initiative 

(Continued on opposite Page) 
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and action of those under him. He wants 
his executives to run their own depart- 
ments as much as possible. He under- 
stands and knows what is happening 
throughout the organization. Keeping 
on an even keel his sense of balance is 
unusually well developed. Rarely does 
he grow excited. When aroused, how- 


ever, no one is in any doubt respecting 
his attitude. Once asked how to become 
a successful chief executive he said 
facetiously: “Learn to say ‘No’ and stick 
to it.” He can say “Yes,” too. When 
judgment compels him to say “No,” how- 
ever, the verdict is delivered most gra- 
ciously. 


Nine Connecticut Mutual Men 
Average 48 Years In Home Office 





Left to right: Albert M. Hills, Benjamin W. Loveland, Dr. Charles D. Alton, 


Francis H. Hills, John J. Scott. 


Nine men in the home office of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life have been with 
the company an average of forty-eight 
years each, their total service being 
432 years. The youngest in point of ser- 
vice joined the Connecticut Mutual in 
1894; the oldest started in 1876. They 
have been active participants in the 
growth of the company and of the busi- 
ness, 

In the days when the oldest of these 
men was beginning his career with the 
Connecticut Mutual the assets of the 
company were $46,000,000; today they 
are over $275,000,000. Insurance in force 
was $187,000,000; now it is $934,000,000. 
The Connecticut Mutual then had less 
than fifty employes and today it has 
over 500, One interesting change which 
these men have witnessed has been the 
entrance of women into business. Now, 
about 66% of the employes of the home 
office staff of the Connecticut Mutual 
are women while in the iate 1800's only 
men were employed. The duties of one 


Back row: Franklin H. Searle, Alfred L. Searle, 
Frank S. Forbes and Charles P. Carter. 


runner in the days when these men were 
beginning their careers with the com- 
pany now require the services of several 
departments. Practically all letters were 
then written by hand and one or two 
calculating machines were sufficient to 
meet the needs of the company. 

Dr. Charles D. Alton has been with 
the company the greatest number of 
years, having completed sixty years of 
service last March when he retired from 
active service as medical referee. 

Benjamin W. Loveland, supervisor of 
claims, has been with the company fifty- 
five years; Francis H. Hills, cashier’s 
assistant, forty-eight years; Franklin H. 
Searle, assistant secretary, forty-seven 
years; John J. Scott, supervisor of 
agents’ contracts, forty-seven years; Al- 
bert M. Hills, assistant secretary, forty- 
six years; Alfred L. Searle, head of 
income contract department, forty-four 
years; Frank S, Forbes, auditor of agen- 
cy accounts, forty-three years, and 
Charles P. Carter, supervisor of farm 
loans, forty-two years. 








ATTENDS ST. LOUIS LUNCHEON 
R. L. Bowen, Superintendent of In- 
surance for Ohio, on business in St. 
Louis November 19, attended the lunch- 
eon meeting of the St. Louis Association 
of Life Underwriters. 
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Telephone BEekman 3-5656 


FRED T. RENCH ANNIVERSARY 

Fred T. Rench, general agent, National 
Life of Vermont, St. Louis, has just cel- 
ebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his appointment. He was guest of honor 
at a testimonial luncheon November 21 
given by members of the agency. He 
began his life insurance carcer in Canton, 
Ohio, and went to St. Louis in 1911. 





Wilmington, Delaware 


Matt Lauer 


MR. BROKER 


Our confidential Audit and Program Service without charge to you pill 
increase your production. Our services are at your command. Why not stop 
in and discuss the matter in detail with us? 


A Special Opportunity for a Special Class 


MATTHEW J. LAUER ACENCY 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
10 East 40th Street, New York 


For information call 
Lexington 2-5770 


A Delaware Corporation 


Sam Sapirstein 











OUR LEADERS 


1. Low Cost Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life—Family Income—Adjustment 


2. Retirement Income Endowments 
Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 


3. Juvenile Education Endowments 
4. Attractive General Agent's Contract 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Joseph L. Durkin 
Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








B. D. Flynn 


(Continued from Page 38) 


a real living human being interested in 
everything which goes to make the full 
man.” 

Fine Bridge and Golf Player 

As for his outside activities, we will 
let another of his friends in the Trav- 
elers organization bear witness. 

“If you have ever been off for a 
week-end or to a football game with 
Mr. Flynn you know there is not a bet- 
ter companion to be had,” he says. “He 
plays a good game of golf and is never 
beaten until the last hole has been 
played, He plays a very good game of 
bridge and when, after a rather hopeful 
bid by an opponent, you hear Ben’s 
‘double’ in a quiet voice you realize there 
is trouble ahead. 

“Ben’s family life has been particu- 
larly happy and with his oldest boy a 
freshman at Yale this year, I suspect 
that his trips to New Haven with an auto 
load of the younger children for a Sat- 
urday afternoon ball game will be quite 
frequent.” 
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INTERMEDIATE 





ARE YOU ANXIOUS TO ADVANCE? 


— HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY — 
The Colonial Life Insurance Company 


— of America — 


— PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897 — 


Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 


MAKE GOOD WITH A GOOD COMPANY 





ORDINARY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GROUP 


Wm. H. Kings'ey 


(Cont? ued from Page 8) 

that they night get ahead in the world. 
Looking to the future, they have been 
willing to save and the aggregations of 
their savings, invested either directly by 
the individuals or indirectly through sav- 
ings banks, life insurance companies, or 
other institutions of thrift, have formed 
the backbone of the capital that has 
developed the resources of our land and 
produced the income enjoyed not only 
by the investors but by all of those 
whose labor or services have been em- 
ployed. 

Life insurance has steadfastly kept 
pace with the development of the nation 
It has withstood epidemics, wars, panics, 
and depressions, including the one of all 
too recent memory. In dark hours as in 
the sunlight of prosperity, it has kept 
faith with the American people. Because 
of its usefulness and its stability, it en- 
jovs their confidence as never before 
and today 64,000,000 policyholders are 
utilizing this medium to provide for their 
own security and that of their depend- 
ents. As life insurance aids in material- 
izing American foresight, therefore, it 
renders a service of untold value, for the 
thought expressed by George Washing- 
ton is as true today as when he uttered 
the words, “Where there is no vision the 
people perish.” 
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The New York Department’s Chief Examiners 


The the New York 
Insurance Department of John E. Die- 


retirement from 
fendorf after service under thirteen com- 
missioners calls attention to a group of 
public servants about whom little is said 
but who are doing particularly fine work 
for the 
are the New York Department’s chief 
Mr. 
Diefendorf’s post was that of chief ex- 


institution of insurance. They 


examiners of insurance companies. 


aminer for miscellaneous insurance com- 
panies, under his direction having been 
the examination of fraternals, accident 
health 
men’s compensation, taxicab and 


for a 


and associations, mutual work- 
some 
other mutuals, and, considerable 
period during the depression, title and 
guaranty mortgage companies. 

the last 


Department so 


It was which caused 
the 


even resulted in an investigation by a 


group 
many headaches; 
commission which Governor Lehman ap- 
pointed. It is not easy to comprehend 
the situation in the New York Insurance 
Department, the largest in the United 
States and already busily occupied with 
supervision of hundreds of insurance 
companies, when there was dumped on 
the lap of Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick the tangled supervisory adminis- 
tration of title and guaranty mortgage 
companies which had been disastrously 
damaged bv the depression—$3,000,000,000 
of real estate values being involved. 

It was upon Mr. Diefendorf’s division 
that many of the burdens of responsi- 
bility rested. For years his handful of 
examiners had been able to examine the 
title and guarantee mortgage companies 
in a routine way. There had not been 
need of intensive examinations because 
those companies had been apparently in 
the vanguard of safety. A nation-wide 
economic debacle of long duration had 
not been taken To Mr. 
Diefendorf’s credit it can be stated that 
he tackled his problem with courage and 
with all the resources of his staff. He 
did it with admirable patience, too. And 
when called to the stand by the More- 
good 


into account. 


land Commission he gave a ac- 


Frank R. Bell of Charlestown, W. Va., 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, was a visi- 
tor to New York this week. He attend- 
ed the Army-Navy football 
Philadelphia last Saturday. 


game at 





the conscientious activities of 


harassed 


count of 
his examiners. 

There was no way in which the Insur- 
could have stopped 
failures in the 
field. It had done its best. 
not in a position to check every dividend 
had the 
days of the past; had no reason to sup- 


ance Department 


these real estate mort- 


rare It was 


which been declared in rosy 


pose that there had been illegal declara- 
could not run down every 
George S. Van Schaick 
Diefendorf and the examination division 


rumor. 


John E. 


tions; 
and 


came through the Moreland inquiry with 
credit to the Departinent. 
Operating in this state are about 900 


companies. All are examined at inter- 
vals. The triennial examination of the 
large life companies of this state some- 
times continue from the end of one 
examination to the beginning of an- 
other; in other words, are almost con- 
tinuous. Chief examiner of life com- 


panies is Nelson B. Hadley, one of the 
great Departmental executives. Charles 
E. Ryan, chief examiner of fire compa- 
nies, and Charles N. Wheeler, chief ex- 
companies, are also 
intelligent De- 
partment representatives. All have done 
unusual work and always to the best of 


aminer of casualty 


splendid, hard-working, 


their ability. 

Since 1934 Herbert C. Clark has been 
made chief examiner of title and mort- 
He also is a 
and real conception of 


gage guaranty companics. 
man of ability 
his responsibilities. 

To discuss the troublesome problems 
confronting these chief exarainers dur- 
ing the depression and to tell how they 
consume more 
Some com- 


them would 
space than is here available. 
panies did fail, but before the collapse 
there were innumerable conferences with 
Every effort 
was made to save them. When the crash 
eventually came it proved inevitable. It 
is to the credit of the New York De- 
partment that all of these chief examin- 
ers have come through the ordeal with 
their personal integrity unquestioned. 


handled 


the companies involved. 


J. Dyer Simpson, general manager, 
Royal-Liverpool, talking at a dinner of 
the Cambridge Insurance Institute, 
Group, made the suggestion that a chair 
of insurance be up at Cambridge 
University. 


set 





































































J. Alfred Mitchell 
OLIVIA ORTH 


EDWIN S. 


HEWITT 


Olivia Orth, who as an insurance dramatist has directed plays for many of the 
leading life companies in the business at their conventions, and Edwin Shields 
Hewitt, agency assistant, Connecticut Mutual Life, were married last Friday night 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Earl Irving Custin, Evanston, Ill. They will make 
their home in Hartford. 

A graduate of Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass., and University of Wisconsin, 
she is a member of Delta Delta Delta Sorority. The first insurance dramas she pro- 
duced were for Northwestern Mutual Life. From then on the plays she produced, 
always with actors who were representatives of companies holding conventions, have 
followed in quick succession. 

One of the plays produced by Miss Orth for the Connecticut Mutual was 
written by Mr. Hewitt. Mr. Hewitt’s father was the late James P. Hewitt, for- 
merly president of the National Life of lowa. Following two years at the University 
of Arizona he attended Grinnell College from which he was graduated. Until 1934 
he was with the Northwestern Mutual, first in the home office and later in the 
Milwaukee agency. For past two years he has been agency assistant Connecticut 
Mutual, Hartford. He is a member of the University Club of Hartford and of Phi 
Delta Theta. 








Rosa Ponselle, Metropolitan Opera 
star, and Carle A. Jackson, Baltimore 
insurance agent, and son of Mayor and 
Mrs. Howard W. Jackson of that city, 
are engaged to be married. The date 
for the wedding has not been set. Mayor 
Jackson is also a prominent Baltimore 
agent and member of the Riall, Jack- 
son Co. It was at the farewell perform- 
ance of Lucrezia Bori at Baltimore that 
Miss Ponselle and Mr. Jackson met. 
C. A. Jackson is associated with his 
father in insurance. 

22. 


William B. Wiegand, chief insurance 
examiner for the New Jersey Insurance 
Department, but who has been tempor- 
arily detached from that position to su- 
pervise for Carl K. Withers, Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance of New 
Jersey, all mor’ gage guaranty companies 
in trusteeship. has returned from an ex- 


tensive vacation, the first since 1926. 
He, with Mrs. Wiegand, motored 
through the southern states, stopping 





off at Birmingham, where they met their 
son, a junior at the University of Ala- 
bama, and attended the football game A. H. 


between sete ~— Pens A. H. Beaton, K.C., president of the 
; National Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
Alice Tully, daughter of the late Sen-  j, 4 former president of the Canadian 
ator W. J. Tully, at one time general J] ife Insurance Officers Association. He 
counsel Metropolitan Life, made her first jg one of the best known of the Cana- 
concert appearance in New York on Sat- dian executives 
urday night at Town Hall. She had pre- ; i es ee 
viously made opera appearances in New Sir Walter Kinnear, Controller of the 
York and Paris. Francis D. Perkins of Insurance Department at the British 
the New York Herald-Tribune said after eaith Ministry, who has been confert- 
the concert “Good enunciation was an ing with the New Zealand Government 
asset in both German and French groups. on the question of National Health In- 
There was warm applause. surance, will reach Vancouver early this 
* * & month on his way home. ; 
John B. Laidlaw, former Canadian Sir Walter has lately visited Australia 
manager of the Norwich Union, has an- to advise the Commonwealth Govern- 
nounced that he is a candidate for mayor ment on the introduction of National 
of Toronto. He is an alderman. Health Insurance and Pensions plans. 


BEATON 
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Some Luminaries Among the 
Brokers and Agents 

Of course, the most highly publicized 
producer of insurance in the world is 
James Roosevelt of Roosevelt & Sargent, 
9 Broad Street, New York City. The 
principal reason, of course, is that Mr. 
Roosevelt, (now Lieutenant Colonel 
James Roosevelt of the United States 
Marine Reserve Corps), is the son of the 
President. His office has some of the 
principal insurance lines of the country. 

Next to Jimmy Roosevelt the insur- 
ance producer whose picture is most 
published in daily papers in Greater New 
York is William Rhinelander Stewart, 
of John C. Paige & Co. His picture goes 
in because of his social activities and 
unusually interesting peregrinations, and 
not through any desire on his part or 
attempt to get publicity. He is one of 
the Knickerbockers—old families of New 
York. The Rhinelander family has been 
important in New York for generations. 
Four largest estates in Greater New 
York have been these: Astor estate, 
Trinity Church Corp., Sailors Snug Har- 
bor, Rhinelander estate. Recently, Mr. 
Stewart surprised society by marrying 
Mrs. Newbold Ryan, the ceremony being 
performed by Judge Frederic Kernochan. 

This is a good time to take up some of 
the interesting people in the fire and 
casualty production field. Only a few 
can be mentioned because the list would 
cover thousands of names. Reverting to 
John C, Paige & Co., another member 
of the firm was kept very much in the 
public eye last week when the team of 
which Walter Bienecke is a member was 
the runner-up in the Vanderbilt Cup 
Bridge Tournament. Also, with that out- 
fit is Hamilton Fish, a Congressman. Mr. 
Fish, formerly Harvard football captain, 
has been a leader in Congress for many 
years, 

There are two other New York insur- 
ance men who are members of Congress. 
They are Martin J. Kennedy, who runs 
his own agency at 230 Park Avenue, and 
Theodore Peyser, veteran agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, at 347 Madi- 
son Avenue. When Mr. Peyser was first 
elected to office he achieved almost a 
political miracle because he was running 
against Mrs. Ruth Pratt, worth $20,000,- 
000, and who had been in Congress 
several times. 

+ + * 


Crack Football Players 
Practically every newspaper has car- 
ried a reference to college football play- 
ers who may be chosen for the mythical 
“All American” eleven. If precedent is 
to be relied upon several of this year’s 
contenders will be insurance brokers a 
€w years hence. There is already a 
growing list of famous gridiron stars 
among New York City insurance brokers. 
Philip T. Stillman, of Francis C. Carr 

0., Inc., played center for Yale back 


, 

















in the days when Walter Camp’s selec- 
tions for “All American” were the only 
ones considered. Opposing him and 
playing center for Princeton in the 
Yale-Princeton game was Walter C. 
Booth of Edwards & Booth, while Wil- 
liam H. (“Big Bill”) Edwards, of the 
same firm, another Princeton star, was 
an “All American” choice a little later. 

No “All American” football selection of 
brokers would be complete without add- 
ing Yale’s C. R. Black, Jr., known as 
“Cupe” Black, who now heads the firm 
of C. R. Black, Jr., and G. Foster San- 
ford of Smyth, Sanford & Gerard, Inc. 
The brokers seem to feel that they have 
a long list of players who could uphold 
the brokerage end of the business if it 
were played on the football field even 1f 
the companies used “Buck” O’Neill, pres- 
ident of the Royal Indemnity Co., and 
“Bud” Sprague, now with the Home but 
once with the Armv. Mr. Sprague was 
recently elected secretary of the Home. 
In the metropolitan department of the 
Niagara Fire is “Red” Cagle, who was 
a great West Point star also. 

8 


George P. Nichols 


George P. Nichols of Gaines, Silvey & 
Nichols, Inc., has been drafted to write 
the history of his infantry company for 
the one hundredth anniversary celebra- 
tion. While the 7th Regiment (N. Y.) 
was formed in 1806, the 9th Company 
was not formed until 1838. Originally 
cavalry, it became artillery and then in- 
fantry before the Civil War and went 
to France as part of the 107th. In the 
gay 90’s the 7th Regiment engaged the 
Metropolitan Opera House for a week 
each year and the operetta staged by 
the regiment was one of the social 
events of the season. Mr. Nichols has 
already discovered that writing a_his- 
tory of the company will be more of a 
task than writing a history of New York 
City. 

* * * 


Gets Canadian Honor 


Duncan MacD. Little, recently elected 
a director of R. C. Rathbone & Sons, 
Inc., has been made an honorary citizen 
of Trois Rivieres, Quebec Province, Can- 
ada, and presented with an oil painting 
for his part in promoting a three-day 
canoe race on the St. Maurice River. 


When Frederick S. Little retired from 
k. C. Rathbone & Son, Inc., in October, 
he remains well represented in the in- 
surance business—his son is with that 
firm and his grandson, Robert Milbank, 
is with Chubb & Son. 

Thomas W. Sweeney, of H. Mosenthal 
& Son, Inc.,.was elected president of 
the Citizens’ Association of Maplewood, 
N. J. This group is the oldest and larg- 
est single group of citizens in any New 
Jersey community. He was formerly 
president of the New York State Jr. 
Chamber of Commerce. Associated with 
him in that work was Courtlandt Otis, 
of Otis, Jones & Co., also a past presi- 
dent of that organization and now chair- 


man of the Legislative Committee of the 
Insurance Brokers’ Association of New 
York. 

George F. Sullivan, of Taylor, Alte- 
mus & Sullivan, Inc., nominated this 
week for president of the General Brok- 
ers’ Association, was tendered a dinner 
two weeks ago as retiring commander 
of his American Legion post. Superin- 
tendent Pink and many insurance men 
attended the dinner. 

H. W. Schaefer of the H. W. Schaefer 
Co. last week attended his first meeting 
as a director of the Insurance Brokers’ 
Association of New York, Inc. He has 
been associated with L. A. Wallace, of 
Johnson & Higgins, on the Workmen’s 
Compensation Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Brokers 
and is responsible for the brokers’ plan 
of retrospective rating. His son, Ed- 
ward Schaefer, has entered his office and 
is now taking the Brokers’ Qualification 
Course. 


ea * 


Jackson Identities Get Mixed 


G. H. Jackson, of G. H. Jackson Co., 
Inc., and Stuart W. Jackson, of S. W. 
Jackson, Inc., are two brokers constant- 
ly being mixed up in company offices. 
Fortunately, they have different ad- 
dresses. Most insurance men who know 
both of them keep them separate by 
remembering that S. W. Jackson was 
the one honored by the French govern- 
ment with the Cross of Chevalier of 
the Legion d’Honneur for his collection 
of historical letters and manuscripts per- 
taining to the life of General Lafayette; 
while G. H. Jackson was the broker who 
urged the Boy Scouts of America to in- 
sure themselves against the expenses of 
the. Jamboree, thereby saving them a 
loss of more than $250.000 when the 
Jamboree celebration was cancelled by 
President Roosevelt because of the dan- 
ger of an infantile paralysis epidemic. 

* ok OF 


Public Activities 


Seemingly, one would expect to notice 
fewer brokers on the street when the 
legislatures go into session next month. 
John T. McCall of Hyman & McCall 
and Duncan T. O’Brien, both State Sen- 
ators, go to Albany. There are many, 
however, who have put their political 
ambitions behind them and are giving 
all their time to their brokerage busi- 
ness. Wm. C. DeLanoy of DeLanoy, 
Kipp & Swan was director of War Risk 





International News Photos 


William Rhimelander Stewart and his bride; former Mrs. Newbold Ryan 


Insurance during the World War. R.C. 
Rathbone, head of R. C. Rathbone & 
Co., handled the Red Cross insurance at 
the same time. John F. Curry, former 
leader of Tammany Hall, and John F. 
Killgrew, a former minority leader of 
the Assembly, are two who devote more 


time to insurance brokerage than do 
many younger men. 
. re 


Not a Lawyer 


Some people think that Julian Lucas, 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Brokers, and president of 
Davis, Dorland & Co., New York, is a 
lawyer because of his grasp of legal sub- 
jects and because he has lectured and 
written so intelligently about the Stand- 
ard fire policy. He is not. He got his 
legal flair by reason and observation. 

* * * 


Frank Burns of Seattle Not Politically 
Discouraged 


Frank Burns, Seattle re-insurance 
broker, lists politics as his favorite 
hobby. Despite the defeat of his party 
last month, he is one of the most en- 
thusiastic Republican national commit- 
teemen in the nation. The day after 
election he began laying plans for re- 
habilitating the party in Washington 
State. Mr. Burns’ first fling in politics 
was just a few years ago. He was elected 
to the state legislature. Then he became 
intensely interested and after the 1932 
national election he was drafted to head 
the Republican party in Washington. The 
party was casting about for a young man, 
with broad shoulders and a square chin, 
who could afford to devote the major 
portion of his time and energies to the 
big job. Frank Burns met all of the re- 
quirements, was drafted and he accepted 
the assignment. His reinsurance busi- 
ness had developed into a lucrative en- 
terprise and he could afford to devote 
the time to the work. 

Mr. Burns’ organization negotiates 
virtually all of the reinsurance for the 
General America Companies of Seattle., 
The business is placed in London, where 
Mr. Burns has been a frequent visitor 
and has a number of strong connections. 
He is widely traveled, a top-notch golfer, 
knows his way around among the big- 
wigs in national politics, and is able to 
take defeat and stage a comeback, as is 
evidenced by both his business and pol- 
itical life. 
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By 
Clarence T.. Hubbard 


Whe.her the 
disputatious 


“hand is quicker than the 
that 
is a prac- 


eye” is However, 
“cvesticulation attracts the eye” 
ticed formula among super-salesmen, ac- 
tors, and educators. The impressionable 
child is taught by blackboard and col- 
ored block illustrations. The mute ani- 
mal ————- the sign language. A 
flickering light is a successful ruse of the 
advertiser. The illustrative method of 
selling and promoting, for practical re- 
sults, is to be highly respected. 

T. Z. Franklin, research engineer for 
the Automobile Insurance Co. and Stan- 
dard Fire of Ilartford, dceided upon the 
“illustrative” method some ten years ago. 
Ile is putting over a widespread cam- 
paign for the furtherance of fire preven- 
tion education He furiher realized, 
quite clearly, that most attempts along 
such lines, especially in the way of 
speeches were quite dry. So he concocted 
an illustrative demonstration—one which 
attracts both the eye and the car and so 
impresses the mind with the old, old, but 
needed story—and with this novel 
scheme Franklin has been highly suc- 
cessful on behalf of fire insurance in- 
terests in general. 


Seen by Many at Agents’ Convention 


Large numbers of insurance people 
saw Mr. Franklin’s demonstration at the 
National Association of Insurance 
\gents convention in Pittsburgh. Thou- 
sands of others have becn witnesses all 
over the country. I recall Mr. Franklin’s 
first attempt with his visible apparatus 
We tcamed together, and tried it out 
before the Kiwanis Club of New Brita‘n, 
Conn. The idea took well indecd, and I 
was quite impressed with the question 
and answer period which followed, and 
kept T. Z. busy for nearly an hour con- 
structively answering questions plied by 
industrialists and storekeepers. 

In those days, Mr. Franklin hadn’t 
quite perfected the exploding of his min- 
iature grain elevator. It was difficult to 
determine the exact quantity of corn 
starch to be used in creating the dust 
hazard Furthermore, at that time, 
Franklin used a candle to furnish the 
flame to ignite the dust and when he 
would stir up the corn starch with a 
hand bellows the draft would frequently 
blow out the candle. However, if the 
explosion were a success, it was either a 
mild one, a little “poof” or else sufficient 
to scare the wig off a bald headed man 
In Philadelphia one night we again put 
on our joint act, and Franklin got a bit 
mad because the dusty grain elevator 
didn’t explode when expected. The sec- 
ond charge almost brought down the 
beautiful glass chandelier at the old Bel- 
levue Hotel. It was with a sickened 
heart that I watched the sway of the 
chandelier die down. However, the 
quickest results were obtained in At- 
lanta, when the detonations of a super- 
charge of exploding corn starch so 
frightened a colored bellboy that he 
leaped down the hallway, and was last 
scen heading for what he thought was 
the last roundup 

Today these trials are 
l‘ranklin’s fire 
runs with the 


vaudcville act 


over, and Tom 


prevention demonstration 
smoothness of an ace 
The apparatus involved 


Fire Companies’ Vivid Demonstration 





of Explosion Hazards 


has all been conceived, constructed, and 
perfected by Mr. Franklin, His repertoire 
of fire preventative lessons is extensive. 
However, outstanding among _ those 


starch, or wood flour, he demonstrates 
the explosive qualities of dust by ignit- 
‘ng the dust in a closed metal receptacle, 
which more or less represents a grain 


served a long metal slide leading from q 
glass frame down to the floor. This 
apparatus is used to demonstrate the 
easy flammability of volatile liquids, par. 


4 





T. Z. Franklin Demonstrating Fire Prevention Exhibit. 


elevator, although his demonstration is 
arranged to emphasize the inherent ex- 
plosive hazards evident in certain dust 
processes. After the “explosion” the 
preventative paths to avoid such dust 
hazards are explained, and shown in the 
application of automatic vents which 
hazards of elevator and can relieve the pressure—the need for 
other dust is very graphically illustrated blowers and cleanliness of operation— 
by Mr. Franklin through the medium of the safeguard of electric switches, and 
a miniature grain elevator, so to speak. the elimination of spark possibilities. 

By means of a charge of pulverized corn In the photograph there will be ob- 


usually presented before various assem- 
blies is the “dust hazard” demonstration 
—the exploding. of gasoline vapor—and 
the short circuiting of an electrical cir- 
cuit with the result of an ensuing fire. 


Miniature Grain Elevator 


The explosive 








me mo eee 


The Tokio Marine & Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
J. A. Kevsey, General Agent Grorce Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 











U. S. Statement June 30, 1936 


PREMIUM RESERVE 

OTHER LIABILITIES 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
TOTAL ASSETS 


New York Insurance ReETt Valuation Basis. 
in the above are d 


$ 1,975,486.52 
686,752.12 
10,819,242.47 
13,481,481.11 


Securities quiet at $623,755.74 
in various States as required by law 

















ticularly gasoline. To illustrate the point, 
M1. Franklin vaporizes a can full of 
ordinary gasoline. The vapors can be 
seen in the glass frame and are then 
visible in the zig-zag device provided, 
which allows the audience to see the 
nature of the vapor flow and then the 
flash of fire through the vapor stream, 
when the gasoline vapor comes in con- 
tact with a flame. In fact, Franklin 
breaks a lighted electric lamp in_ the 
presence of the gasoline vapor to show 
the ease of the ignition of such vapor. 
The flame shooting back to the source 
of the vapor is all visible to the audi- 


ence and quite dramatic. Fire insur- 
ance engineers and their underwriters 
know that gasoline and other volatile 
vapors will flow downward for a long 
distance, and that it is possible for a 
spark, or a glow, to ignite these vapors, 
and the flash-back of the flame is a 
hazard to be carefully watched, particu- 


larly in garages, even those attached to 


your home. 
Overloading Electric Circuits 


Another one of Mr. Franklin’s inter- 
esting and visible demonstrations is to 
show the effect of overloading electric 
circuits. He exhibits a miniature house, 
in complete detail, and then turns on 
the electric lights in the structure, de- 
liberately overloading the circuit First 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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Eastern States Are Not Free 
From Heavy Windstorm Damage 


Well Over $1,000,000 in Premiums Collected Annually in 
This Section of Country; No Part of Territory Nor Any 
Month Immune From Strong Winds 


By V. T. Graves 


Eastern Tornado Insurance Ass'n 


The Eastern Tornado Insurance Asso- 
ciation dates its existence from October 
31, 1916. Prior to that time companies 
which wrote windstorm insurance in the 
Eastern territory used about three rates, 
which were more or less recognized as 
prevailing rates, but were’ by no means 
uniformly adhered to. The Southern 
Tornado Insurance Association had been 
in successful operation for several years 
and it occurred to some company officials 
who were in touch with the Southern 
association that a similar organization 
for the New England and Middle States 
territory would be advantageous, not 
only in standardizing the underwriting 
practice, but in stimulating the business, 
which was almost negligible at that time, 
due to the fact that little attention was 
paid to it. 

Accordingly an invitation was extend- 
ed to the tornado writing companies to 
meet and discuss the advisability of 
forming an association for promoting 
and controlling windstorm writings. 
After two meetings in June and August 
of 1916, at which J. E. Lopez, then 
vice-president of the Continental, was 
temporary chairman, preliminary organ- 
ization was effected in October and a 
constitution and by-laws and a tentative 
schedule of rates were adopted. On De- 
cember 19 of the same year crganiza- 
tion was completed, with fifty-two com- 
panies as signatories. 


G. W. Babb First President 


The first president was George W. 
Babb of the Northern of London, whom 
the older insurance men will remember 
as aman of the highest character who 
possessed the confidence and esteem of 
the whole insurance fraternity. Other 
men instrumental in getting the associa- 
tion under way were H. R. Loudon of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe, S. E. 
Locke of the Hartford, C. R. Perkins of 
the North British & Mercantile, How- 
ard Moore and H. S. Poole of the 
Home, J. Lester Parsons of the North 
River, C. W. Bailey of the American, 
John O. Platt of the Insurance Co. of 
North America and Frank W. Sargeant 
of the New Hampshire, 

_ The objects of the association as stated 
i its constitution were to determine 
forms of building and construction best 
adapted to withstand the impact of the 
wind, to promote adequate protection to 
Property owners, and (when and where 
not in conflict with law) to regulate 
rates, forms and conditions of insurance 
contracts. These aims have been con- 
sistently pursued. The officers and ex- 
ecutive committee have always been ex- 
ecutives familiar with windstorm under- 
Writing and keen to the changing re- 
quirements of the business. The origi- 
oe sheet has been modified from 
i€ to time as experience dictated, and 
forms have been provided to insure uni- 
formity. With the exception of hoisting 
apparatus and marine legs of grain ele- 
oo where application of a schedule 
ety cessary, all rates are class rates; 

specific rates are made. One of the 
most important achievements of the 


Management of the association was the 


substitution in 1928 of the present stand- 
ard policy contract for the old out-dated 
one. 

Present Officers 

The present officers of the association 
are: L. L. Wiltbank of the Commercial 
Union, president; H. S. Poole of the 
Home, vice-president, and George F. 
Hayden of the Continental, secretary 
and treasurer. The executive commit- 
tee members are: George F. Neiley of 
the Royal, H, C. Klein of the New York 
Underwriters, Percy Ling of the North 
British, F. Minot Blake of the Phoenix 
of Hartford and C. W. Johnson of the 
North America. 

For the first few years no record of 
premiums and losses was kept, but after 
the amendment to Section 141-b of the 
New York Insurance Law, returns of 
experience figures were required of mem- 
bers, and by 1924 the volume of premi- 
ums had risen to over $600,000. At the 
present time the volume runs well over 
$1,000,000. In the year 1933, which was 
an exception, a series of severe high 
winds over a wide range of the terri- 
tory raised the loss ratio to 57%. 

High Winds Recorded in Each Month 
of Year 

Losses are well distributed over the 


whole territory, so that no attempt at 
zoning has ever been deemed necessary. 
Severe wind damage has occurred over 
the entire territory, there being no rec- 
ognized “belt.” It is interesting to note 
in this connection that the Mt. Washing- 
ton, N. H., station of the United States 
Weather Bureau reported a maximum 
wind velocity of 186 miles per hour in 
a period of twenty years, which is higher 
than that at Hatteras or Miami. 

Nor is there any month in this ter- 
ritory which is free from destructive 
winds, The New York station, over a 
period of twenty-eight years, recorded 
maximum velocity winds of from sev- 
enty-six to ninety-six miles per hour 
in every month of the year. There is 
no section of this territory, nor any sea- 
son, which is immune from the wind- 
storm hazard. A local agent on Long 
Island recently wrote to the association 
asking for a manual of rates. He stated 
that he had never had a windstorm loss, 
but that a customer wanted the insur- 
ance. He was informed that the com- 
panies paid $100,000 the previous year 
in New York State, and that a generous 
portion went to Long Island. 

Spectacular losses have not occurred 
in this territory. It may be well to say 





Marks Anniversary as Agency Head 


William F. Stanz, well-known figure 
in the Brooklyn agency field, will on 
December 10 round out seven years as 
the head of his own agency, which is 
located at 189 Montague Street. 

Now serving his fifth consecutive term 
as chairman of the executive committee 
of the Brooklyn Fire Agents’ Associa- 
tion, Mr, Stanz has been one of the ag- 
gressive proponents in that association’s 
efforts to obtain from the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange relief from 
what the Brooklynites contend is dis- 
crimination both in regard to overhead 
writing and the absence of a voice in the 
making of Exchange rules that effect 
Brooklyn agents. 

He is the Kings County contact man 
for the Local Agents’ Association of the 
State of New York and has attended 
each of that and the National associa- 
tion’s annual meetings for the past five 
years. 

Mr. Stanz commenced his career with 
the old Lehrenkrauss agency in Brook- 
lyn in 1903; remained there until 1911, 
when, the theatre beckoning irresistably, 
he joined a road show headed by Elsie 
Janis with whom he toured twenty-eight 
weeks and then joined another road com- 
pany starring Emma Trentine in “The 
Fire Fly.” He had singing roles in both 
shows. : 

After two years he gave up the stage 
and returned to insurance as an under- 
writer in the suburban department of 
the Hartford Fire’s New York office, 
spent five vears there, then went into 
the brokerage business and in 1921 re- 
turned to the underwriting field as 
counterman for the Irvin Agency, Inc., 














WILLIAM F. STANZ 


then operated by Charles Irvin. In 1928 
he left that connection to become under- 
writer for J. W. DeMott & Son, spent 
a year there and then established his 
own agency. His companies are the 
London Assurance, Michigan Fire & 
Marine and the Allemannia. 

Outside of insurance, Mr. Stanz’s main 
interest is the National Guard, in which 
he is a captain. Golf is his principal 
sport. 


here that while the phraseology “wind- 
storm, cyclone or tornado” is used in 
policy and forms, there is no distinction 
whatever in this jurisdiction in the in- 
tensity of the blow. If the damage is 
caused by wind the company pays, sub- 
ject to the few exceptions in the policy. 
The recent severe storms which affected 
not only the South, but the Middle At- 
lantic and New England states as well 
caused damage of every conceivable kind, 
most of which was collectible under a 
tornado policy. 


Combined Cover in Supplemental 
Contract 

For many years far-seeing insurance 
men have had the theory that the in- 
surance contract of the future would 
provide protection not against one or 
another peril only, but against all perils 
which may confront a businessman or a 
householder. It was realized that the 
idea of the need of this complete protec- 
tion would be a matter of growth with 
the public, but it was believed that in the 
end, as our civilization becomes more 
complicated and hazards of all kinds 
increase, they would come to expect it. 

An important development along this 
line is the recent adoption by the East- 
ern Tornado Insurance Association, in 
cooperation with other organizations, of 
Additional Hazards Supplemental Con- 
tract No. 4, under which a property 
owner can have, along with his fire 
insurance, protection against windstorm, 
hail, explosion, riot, aircraft and motor 
vehicles, all of which are increasingly 
imminent perils. This combined cover- 
age is given at a rate which should 
make it attractive to an insurer, and a 
good selling proposition for an agent, 
the premium being considerably less than 
the same protection would cost under 
separate policies, 

The membership of the association has 
grown steadily and now comprises practi- 
cally all important fire insurance compa- 
nies doing business in the United States. 
This is due to recognition of the fact 
that the information, material and ser- 
vice furnished by the association is a 
necessity if a company is to write wind- 
storm business, especially the service of 
filing rates with the New York Insur- 
ance Department. There are now 213 
member companies in the organization, 
and twenty-five subscribers, the latter 
being mostly mutual companies, which 
companies follow the rates and rules 
of practice. 

The association is designated by the 
New York Insurance Department as a 
medium for receiving, compiling and 
amalgamating returns of premiums and 
losses, as required by the New York 
statutes, which is one of the services 
it performs for its members and sub- 
scribers. 

The affairs of the association are 
guided to a large extent by the execu- 
tive committee. In order to make wind- 
storm insurance attractive and saleable 
the rates have been steadily reduced 
and coverage broadened. Many banks 
and mortgage companies now require 
this form of insurance as collateral to 
their loans. 
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Rehabilitation of Agencies 





Eastern Underwriters Association’s Field Men Committees Co-Operate With Agencies 
In Working Out Their Problems; 1,500 Rehabilitations Since 1928 When Innovation 
Was Begun Which Has Greatly Helped Credit Situation 


Credit—In a general sense, tt means 
belief or trust. The word is used also to 
express the repute which a person has, 
or the estimation in which he ts held. In 
a commercial sense credit ts the promise 
to pay at a future time for valuable con- 
sideration in the present; hence, a repu- 
tation of solvency and ability to make 
such payments is also termed credit. In 
bookkeeping, credit is the side of the ac- 





SUMNER RHOADES 
Manager of E.U.A. 


ount on which payments are entered; 
sometimes, the payments them- 


hence, 
selves. i 

The paragraph printed above is the 
complete definition of the word Credit 
which appears in the cleventh edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, which edi- 
tion consists of twenty-five volumes of 
condensed information. It is difficult to 
see how any writer could pack more 
truisms in so few words. The conclud- 
ing lines in which there is used the 
term, “In bookkeeping,” are particularly 
significant for the reason that the writer 
of the Britannica paragraph, an expert 
on the subject of credit (or he would 
not have been assigned to handle the 
topic) knew that “bookkeeping” is only 
part of the credit story. 

Wise Counsel 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in the fire insurance world has 
been the realization by companies that 
credit is a subject which has a much 
greater significance than red or black 
figures; that it packs a psychological 
wallop; that when sensibly and conserv- 
atively employed it is a valuable factor 
in the business; that when abused there 
is not only economic disaster, (even 


though it be on a small scale), but the 
abuse generates bad feeling. In insur- 
ance it upsets pleasant and profitable 
relationships which have existed between 
representatives of insurance companies 
and their clients, 


On the other hand, 





there came the further realization that 
the credit abuses as illustrated by the 
situation in some agencies had some- 
times grown out of carelessness or lack 
of foresight in not studying the subject, 
or of lack of system or of defects in 
organization, or from not knowing how 
to make the organization function on all 
cylinders. 

A growing impetus was also given to 
the belief that companies could help 
agencies in a more satisfactory and last- 
ing way than through the old-fashioned 
practice of shutting their eyes to over- 
due balances except at the semi-annual 
clean-up period when frequently the in- 
debtedness was simply transferred from 
the companies to the local bank. 

They could at least find out what are 
the troubles; could offer advice and 
counsel; can proffer help to steer the 
ship away from the shoals. Of the 
thousands of agencies in the country 
there are many well managed, with nc 
credit problems which cannot be sur- 
mounted. Companies know how such 


agencies have operated successfully; un- 
derstand what causes downfall of other 
agencies. When an agency is in distress 
and is floundering around trying to sur- 
mount its obstacles there are often ways 
which can be adopted which will put it 
on its feet again. 

1,500 Agencies Have Been Rehabilitated 


The Eastern Underwriters Association 
took up this subject in a decidedly con- 
structive way in 1928 when it began of- 
fering a vehicle for companies to co- 
operate in rehabilitation of agencies 
which had encountered financial difficul- 
ties. At the start it was in a limited 
way, but the movement began to gather 
momentum and strength as the compa- 
nies saw how well it was working; and 
as a result there have been more than 
1,500 agencies rehabilitated since the de- 
pression began its seven year cycle. 
Chairman of the E. U. A. agency balance 
committee is Elliott Middleton, secre- 
tary of the Sun Insurance Office. 

In practice the first thing to find out 
was how much money the agency owed 


E. U. A. Form Gives Agent’s Financial Picture 





Bal. Form 100 
$5,000 7-22-36 


AGENT. 


Before filling in this report please read instractions on Page 4. 
Financial Statements Should Always Show the Condition of an Agency as of the Last Day of the Month. 
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(C) NOTES PAYABLE (FROM PAGE 2) 
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CASH IN OFFICE Beoinnine__. MONTH 
* © BANK INCOME noire 
ee « ON FIRE INS. 
TOTAL CASH noe | “© Cas. INS. 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE ® * LIFE Ins. 
60 DAYS OR LESS # Siem. oo orares 
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*- @ °* Fe REAL ESTATE —es! 
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(A) NOTES RECEIVABLE (FROM PAGE 2) No. of Each Recv. Salary 
(B) OTHER ASSETS (FROM PAGE 2) Officers ——Clerks__— 
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RENT INC. HEAT AND JANITOR 
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Date of Signing Statement ‘ : 193 


The foregoing statement has been carefully read (both printed and written matter) and is in all respects complete, accurate and truthful 
It discloses to you the true state of our (my) financial condition om the date obove stated. 





Signed BYececcne 








its companies and what were dates of 
the indebtedness. Sixty days are pre. 
sumed to be the maximum time in which 
accounts due companies should be bal- 
anced, 


Committees of Two Field Men Each 


On the 20th of the month companies 
report delinquent balances to the E. U.A. 
On the last day of the month there is 





ELLIOTT MIDDLETON 


Chairman, Agency Balance Committee 
of E.U.A. 


another report as to whether the agency 
had paid since the 20th. If they have 
not paid the official staff of the E. U. A. 
reviews the situation. It is interested 
in learning why the agency has not paid 
its balances; why it is not clicking; why 
it has so much difficulty in standing on 
its feet. 
If it thinks assistance is needed it 
appoints a committee of two field men 
who are particularly interested in the 
agency because of their companies’ bal- 
ances. They get in touch with the agency 
to see if they can help. If the agency 
is agreeable they come to town; make a 
survey of the situation; offer their sug 
gestions; and offer to co-operate with 
the agency in carrying them out. At first 
there was some eyebrow raising on the 
part of the agents as they encountered 
this innovation, but the field men have 
been able to show time after time that 
they can offer valuable counsel and there 
is now a splendid spirit of co-operation. 
As was said previously, hundreds of 
agencies have been rehabilitated. 


Why Some Agencies Get Into 
Financial Difficulties 

Here are some of the reasons why 
agents have gotten’ into financial 
troubles: 

A surprising number of them do not 
know their own financial situation. * j 
up-to-date office systems are kept ant 
office costs are carried in the head oF 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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SPECIALIST 


Yes, he has only bananas 
today — and every day. 
No—business is not so good 
—at any rate not as good 
as that fellow with the stand 
carrying all kinds of fruit. 
e 
Specialization has its vir- 
tues but also its limitations. 
me 


In the insurance business 
many agents over-special- 
ize —they sell only certain 
types of insurance—ignor- 
ing the many needed cov- 
erages available for the 
proper protection of their 
clients. As a result they 
leave a vulnerable spot 
through which competitors 
can take business away. 


So for your own protection 
as well as the protection of 
your clients, specialize in 
insurance—not certain cov- 
erages only. Sell fruit, not 
just bananas! 


(AX(PROVED By (THE ACID TEST/OF Time 77 f 


S America Fore Insurance 
and Indemnity Group 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Fipetity-PHENIX Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
NIAGARA Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN Eacce Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
First AMERICAN FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
THe Fiperity AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards 
BERNARD M. CULVER, President 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y. 
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Penthouse on Insurance 
Building on Fulton St. 
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New insurance building at corner of 
Cliff and Fulton Sts. with penthouse and 
garden-solarium 


As a novel feature a penthouse and 
solarium garden are being constructed 
on the new four-story insurance building 
which is now nearing completion at the 
corner of Cliff and Fulton Streets, New 
York, Charles F. Noyes owns the build- 
ing but plans to rent it to an insurance 
company or agency or brokerage con- 
cern, 

G. Richard Davis, who has the gen- 
eral contract for the building says: “Mr. 
Noyes a year or so ago showed rare 
judgment in selecting a plot of perfect 
dimensions for the erection of what I 
believe will be the last word in a one- 
tenant building for some insurance agen- 
cy or company which will require about 
15,000 feet of space. From three sepa- 
rate owners Mr. Noyes assembled a 
corner plot of 5,000 feet, including an 
outlet to Pearl Street and thus obtained 
a 200-foot depth to make his plans prac- 
ticable. He is erecting a four-story fire- 
proof building with the advantage of two 
ground floor levels, one on Pearl Street 
and one on Cliff Street, and two office 
floors. 

“These office floors are 100 feet in 
depth. On the rear 100 feet over the 
main Cliff Street ground floor unit, Mr. 
Noyes is arranging for a garden-solar- 
ium which will be the duplicate of his 
green garden in the rear of his home on 
55th Street, which was designed by 
Aymar Embury, III and at the Pearl 
Street end of the building the penthouse 
will be developed. Entrance to the gar- 
den-solarium and penthouse will be 
from the second floor of the Cliff Street 
building.” 


Late W. S. Banta Lived 
Over His Office 


The erection of this penthouse recalls 
to mind the late W. S. Banta, who for 
many years prior to his death in 1907 
resided in the four-story building oc- 
cupied by his insurance agency at 76 
William Street, where Wallace Reid & 
Co., Inc. are now located. Mr. Banta’s 
agency was the largest in New York 
City. He was a bachelor, worth over a 
million dollars, and lived in a fully 
equipped one-room apartment on the 
third floor, overlooking William Street. 
His large private office occupied the rear 
portion of the floor. The underwriting 


department was on the first floor, cash- 
ier’s and bookkeeping on the second and 
policywriting on the fourth. 

Mr. Banta was at that time the only 
New York insurance man in the down- 
town district to reside “on the premises,” 
and, as far as can be recalled, the last 
one to do so, 





CAPT. EMIL FESTER DEAD 





One of Best Known of International 
Reinsurance Brokers; An Accom- 
plished and Brilliant Figure 
Capt. Emil Fester of London, senior 
partner of Fester, Fothergill & Hartung, 
London and New York, international re- 
insurance brokers, died in England this 
week. A brilliant raconteur, a linguist 
speaking half a dozen languages, a world- 
wide traveler, his acquaintance was wide 
and notable. His father, who survives 
him, is a member of the firm of H. & R. 
Fester in Antwerp, Belgium, in which 
city Mr. Fester was born on September 
11, 1873. He became a naturalized Eng- 
lishman and during the World War 
served as a captain in the British Army. 
Following the plans which were effect- 
ed some years back both the London 
and New York offices of Fester, Fother- 
gill & Hartung will continue operating 
without any change in policy under the 

same firm name. 





Mallalieu Among First To 
Cross New Coast Bridge 


W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
motored across the new San Francisco- 
Oakland bridge during the first hour 
that the bridge was open to public traf- 
fic. He. was accompanied by the San 
Francisco fire chief and Jay Stevens of 
the Pacific Coast department of the Na- 
tional Board. Mr. Mallalieu is now 
back in New York. 


INSPECT NEWARK AIRPORT 


Members of N. J. Field Club Guests of 
United Air Lines; See Control Room 
and Weather Bureau 

Nearly forty insurance men, including 
twenty members of the New Jersey Field 
Club, inspected the Newark Airport on 
Monday at the invitation of M..P. Bick- 
ley, district traffic manager at Newark 
for the United Air Lines, one of the 
leading transcontinental air services. 
One of the most interesting features of 
the trip was a visit to the control tower 
on the administration building at the 
airport. There the man in charge di- 
rects by radio all incoming and outgoing 
planes so that there can be no collisions. 
No ship is permitted either to leave the 
ground or to land from the air until it 
has received permission from the con- 
trol tower. There are 122 scheduled 
landings and take-offs from the field 
daily. 

The party also was shown through the 
weather observation room of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and inspected planes 
and hangars. The Weather Bureau can 
forecast accurately weather conditions 
for flying for six hours in advance but 
not beyond that period of time. 

To show the steady increase in pass- 
enger air traffic United Air Lines re- 
ports that it carried 1,600 passengers in 
November this year compared with 1,100 
in the same month last year. 


Following are the names of some of. those 
who made this inspection trip: W. L. Jack 
Nelson, United States Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc.; J. F. Comerford, Maryland Casualty; Frank 
B. Heller, Schlesinger-Heller agency; F. G. 
Adams, Travelers Fire; A. K. Andrews, Aetna 
Fire; Ralph E. Hartshorn, Aetna Fire; Alfred 
F. Turton, Empire State Fire; Paul Thompson, 
Fidelity-Phenix; Norman White, Ins. Co. of 
North America; C. P. Carlson, Automobile; 
H. N. Mathesen, Automobile; Lee W. Swift, 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa.; Lloyd Griswold, Home 
of New York; Screven Morrison, Home of New 
York; Fred Morasch, Fireman’s Fund; George 
Martin, New York Underwriters; Archie H. 
Harris, Jr., Great American; Edgar Ebdon, 
Newark Fire; Fred Lau, Norwich Union; Joseph 
Kasas, National Union. 





Chareo 


value.” 


picture.” “A very interesting style.” 
and most interesting.” 


Reviewers Charts Corporation 
41 Park Row, New York City 


Charts 


PRESENTS 


—for the first time — 
IN GRAPH FORM 


The 10-year operating record of the 100 largest fire and marine companies, 
together with concise percentage statements of their financial condition. 
Consolidated chart and statement representing experience and condition 
of average of ten largest companies given for comparison. 


COMMENTS OF PROMINENT INSURANCE 


“Different from anything we have seen.” 
“Congratulate you on the form.” “Very unique : 
tion of activities.” “Compliment you upon very clever method 


Please send me a sample set of your charts free. 
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. « Of great 
- instant reflec- 

graphic 
“Method of comparison is excellent 


“Very excellent job . 
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Chairman of Committee 


Selling World’s Fair Bonds 





Underwood & Underwood 
WILFRED KURTH 


Wilfred Kurth, president of the Home, 
has accepted appointment as chairman of 
the committee representing fire and ma- 
rine insurance companies which will par- 
ticipate in the campaign to sell $27,829,- 
500 of debenture bonds to finance con- 
struction of the New York World’s Fair, 
Richard Whitney, chairman of the 
World’s Fair bond sales committee, has 
announced. 

The committee which Mr. Kurth will 
head is one of the sixty-eight volunteer 
groups representing trade and. industry 
organized by the New York World’s 
Fair bond sales committee. A casualty 
and surety committee, of which Vincent 
Cullen is chairman, has also been or- 
ganized and volunteer groups for the 
life insurance field and one for local 
agencies are also in process of organiza- 
tion. The fair opens April 30, 1939, the 
150th anniversary of the inauguration of 
George Washington as president. 





Aero Ins. Underwriters 


Extend Engineering Service 

The management of Aero Insurance 
Underwriters of New York, which han- 
dles the aviation insurance for five 
groups of fire companies and six cas- 
ualty companies, announces that they 
have considerably enlarged and extended 
their engineering department to meet 
the requirements of modern aviation 
conditions. In addition to their already 
established country-wide staff of con- 
sulting engineers they have now aug- 
mented this staff by the addition of a 
considerable number of competent aero- 
nautical inspectors who will be conven- 
iently available at all necessary locations 
to inspect each aircraft insured by them 
at frequent intervals throughout the 
term of insurance. The A. I. U: has 
maintained an engineering department 
since 1924. Major George L. Lloyd is 
the head of Aero Insurance Underwrit- 
ers and the engineering department is 
managed by Jerome Lederer, an expert 
aeronautical engineer. 





FRANK J. TANNER DIES ‘ 
Frank J. Tanner, widely known Buf- 
falo, N. Y., insurance broker and attor- 
ney for many firms in the western New 
York underwriting territory, died No- 
vember 25 in his home in that city. Fu- 
neral services were held three days later 
in the Buffalo Consistory, Mr, Tanner 
having been one of the most active Ma- 
sons in the Buffalo district. He was past 
master of De Molay blue lodge, past 
patron of the Order of Eastern Star 
and past grand officer of the latter 
group. Mr. Tanner was a member 0 
the Sons of the American Revolution 
and was 68 years of age at the time 0 
his death. 
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Commissioners On Joint Exams 


(Continued from Page 1) 


these examinations will result in com- 
plete satisfaction to all ‘concerned. | 

We have received several invitations 
to participate in convention examina- 
tions in other states, but have been 
obliged to decline the same for the rea- 
son that our own work will not permit 
of us detaching any of the kind of men 
necessary to represent the Department 
in such a matter. As time goes on and 
this program meets with universal 
adoption, as I sincerely believe it will, 
we shall endeavor to have added to our 
staff of examiners a few additional high 
vrade men for this particular purpose. 
“ When this matter was under consid- 
eration at the Commissioners’ Conven- 
tion in St. Paul last Summer, I strongly 
urged upon the sub-committee of the 
examinations committee the adoption of 
a zoning plan, that is, that the country 
be divided into a certain number of 
zone units, say six zones, consisting of 
eight states in each, with the District 
of Columbia added to one zone, and on 
each regular examination of a company 
that each of these zones in which the 
company is doing business be automatic- 
ally represented, the selection of the 
representative to be left with the states 
comprising the zone. In this way every 
state in which the particular company 
was doing business would be represent- 
ed on each examination; the home state 
of the company and the chairman of 
the examinations committee would be 
relieved of the embarrassment and re- 
sponsibility of making the selections of 
participants. Besides this, it would soon 
develop a number of examinations that 
would be going on at all times, so that 
the several states would know about 
how many examiners they should have 
for this particular purpose and could 
engage the same with assurance of per- 
manent employment. My experience in 
this matter since the St. Paul conven- 
tion makes me more convinced now than 
then that this zoning plan would be the 
ideal arrangement and I am in hopes 
that it will be given more serious con- 
sideration at the forthcoming meeting 
of the Commissioners at Hot Springs 
in December and that it will receive 
approval and adoption, and which IT am 
satisfied, too, will go far to receiving 
the willing cooperation of those states 
that have not yet been brought into the 
fold. 





John C. Blackall, Connecticut 


There have been no particular devel- 
opments peculiar to Connecticut in the 
joint examination situation for the rea- 
son that none of our 1936 examinations 
were begun after the adoption of the 
resolution at St. Paul. Consistent with 
the freedom of action of the executives 
of the companies to arrive at their own 
decision on any factual ‘situation pre- 
sented to them it seems to me, and I 
have so indicated to Commissioner Read 
of Oklahoma, the chairman of the ex- 
amination committee, that I feel that it 
might be the part of wisdom to give 
the St. Paul resolution a fair trial. We 
have had a few invitations to partici- 
pate in examinations outside of the 
state since the St. Paul resolution, but 
we have declined on account of our 
program. Whether Connecticut will 
participate in outside examinations, I 
am inclined to doubt. : 

The method of giving representation 
to outside states in domestic examina- 
tions which will not be too burdensome 
along the lines adopted in the Pruden- 
tial examination in New Jersey might 
solve the problem to the satisfaction of 
all concerned and _ still be consistent 
with the St. Paul resolution. 





Ray Murphy, Iowa 
_ This department is participating, in 
joint examinations held in other states 
including examinations of 
Manufacturing Lumbermen’s Under- 
writers, Kansas City. 


Central Surety & Insurance Corpora- 

tion, Kansas City. 

Mutual Benefit Health & Accident, 

Omaha. 

Woodmen of the World, Omaha. 

Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne. 

No convention examinations of Iowa 
companies have been called during my 
administration, although it has been the 
policy of this department to invite other 
states particularly affected or  repre- 
sentatives of at least some of the other 
states so affected, to participate in ex- 
aminations of all Iowa companies. How- 
ever, as examinations of the larger Iowa 
companies occur it is our present in- 
tention to ask and arrange for conven- 
tion examinations. 

Thus, while we have not followed 
strictly the convention examination sys- 
tem, we have recognized the special in- 
terest of other states in the examina- 
tion of Iowa companies. 

I may add that in general it is our 
policy to provide a thorough and ade- 
quate examination of all companies With 
the least possible expense to the com- 
panies consistent with such an examina- 
tion. 





Wesley S. Hanna, Maryland 


I did not support and have never fa- 
vored the resolution adopted by the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners that requires that all insur- 
ance companies doing business in three 
or more states be subject to convention 
examinations. I approve of convention 
examinations in certain cases and under 
certain conditions, but do not approve 
of obligatory convention examinations 
of all companies. 

However, so long as this resolution of 
the convention is in force, I shall co- 
operate by complying with its provi- 
sions. Since its adoption no examination 
of a company of this state doing busi- 
ness in three or more states has been 
begun. Examinations of several such 
companies by the regular examining force 
of this department were pending at the 
time this resolution was adopted. This 
department has participated in one con- 
vention examination since the adoption 
of the resolution, viz., that of the Re- 
public Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex., 
which was participated in by John P. 
Albert, chief examiner of the Maryland 
Department. 


J. Balch Moor, D. of C. 


This department has not conducted 
the examination of any company during 
the past year which required assistance 
from other departments, as provided in 
the Commissioners’ joint examination 
resolution. We have, however, partici- 
pated in examinations at the request of 
the states. 

I might say that it has been our cus- 
tom, and in line with the resolution, 
this department will invite other inter- 


. (Continued on Page 92) 





M. S. Reeves Named Newark 
Manager for Liverpool 


Matthew S. Reeves has been appointed 
manager of the Newark branch office of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe group, 
succeeding the late Fred H. Walker. 
Mr. Reeves will continue as manager of 
the Newark branch office of the Royal 
group. He is a native of Charleston, 
S. C., and after attending Clemson Col- 
lege was engaged in engineering work 
for several years. He entered insur- 
ance as a company engineer and joined 
the Liverpool in 1921 as a special agent 
in New York State. In 1924 Mr. Reeves 
was transferred to the New York office 
and on January 1, 1929, he was appointed 
manager of the Southeastern depart- 
ment. Six years later he took over the 
managership at Newark for the Royal 
companies. 


A. R. THOMMASSON RETIRES 





Assistant Manager of North British 
Served Company 36 Years; Given 
Testimonial Luncheon 
A. R. Thommasson, assistant United 
Sattes manager of the North British & 
Mercantile for the last nine years and 
associated with the company since 1899, 
retired on Monday of this week. At 
noon that day the officers and staff of 
the group gave a testimonial luncheon 
at the Bankers Club to Mr. Thommas- 
son in recognition of his long service 

with the companies. 

After the luncheon Manager C. F. 
Shallcross paid warm tribute to Mr. 
Thommasson and on behalf of those 
present presented him with a beautiful 
Oriental rug as a memento of the occa- 
sion and as an expressoin of the friend- 
ship and good’ wishes of his fellow- 
officers and associates. 

Since May 15, 1899, except for a 
period of some months, Mr. Thommas- 
son has been with the North British 
group, first as special agent in New York 
State, then on the home office staff and 
later returning to the field as special 
agent in Southern department territory. 
Again he returned to the home office, 
where he ‘served in the loss department 
and the city department and then was 
transferred to the Southern department 
as general agent. June=1, 1927,* Mr. 
Thommasson.wWas made assistant mana- 
ger of the North British and vice-presi- 
dent of its associated companies. He 
has been universally liked in the office, 
in the field and in agency circles. As 
an unusually experienced underwriter he 
has commanded the respect of all with 
whom he has come in contact, and the 
North British has recognized in his re- 
tirement all that Mr. Thommasson has 
done for the group. 





Nominate Officers For 


Mass. Insurance Society 


Officers of the Insurance Society of 
Massachusetts will be elected at the an- 
nual meeting at the Parker House in 
Boston next Tuesday, December 8. 
Those nominated are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Alexander Ellis of Russell, Fair- 
field & Ellis; vice-presidents, Andrew 
F. Nelson of Kaler, Carney & Liffler 
Co.; Francis J. O’Gara of John C. Paige 
& Co. and John W. Gahan of Boit, 
Dalton, Church & Hamilton; secretary- 
treasurer, Fred J. Devereux of Patter- 
son, Wylde & Windeler; directors for 
two years, C. F. J. Harrington of 
O’Brion, Russell & Co.; Warde Wilkins, 
assistant secretary of the New England 
Insurance Exchange; Leo M. Slattery 
of Patterson, Wylde & Windeler, and 
Kenneth H. Erskine of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe. John J. Cornish of 
Field & Cowles is nominated as a trus- 
tee for three years. 





NEI.SON-TOPPING MARRIAGE 

Miss Barbara Nelson, sister of W. L. 
Jack Nelson, in charge of production and 
public relations for the United States 
Aviation Underwriters, Inc., and daugh- 
ter of the late W. P. Nelson of Mem- 
phis, well-known general agent, was 
married on Thanksgiving Day to Price 
Howell Topping, an attorney for the 
Guardian Life of New York. The wed- 
ding took place at Mr. Nelson’s home 
at Rye, N. Y. Mr. and Mrs. Topping 
will make their home in New York City 
after they return from a honeymoon in 
Florida. 





MADE FIRE ASS’N SECRETARY 
Directors of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia announce the election of 
Frank H. Thomas to the office of finan- 
cial secretary. He is expected to take 
up his duties in mid-December, or as 
soon prior thereto as he can convenient- 
ly close his affairs with the Electric Hose 
& Rubber Co., to which he is now at- 
tached as vice-president. Mr. Thomas 
was educated at Wilmington Friends 
School and graduated with the Class of 
1921 at Cornell University. 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL CHANGES 





Numerous Promotions Announced in 
Field in N. Y., New England, New 
Jersey and the South 
Several field changes and promotions 
are announced this week by the Royal- 
Liverpool groups. Special Agent Irving 
H. Worth was transferred recently from 
the Connecticut field to territory in 
northeastern Massachusetts, with head- 
quarters at 40 Broad Street, Boston. 
He will still retain under his jurisdiction 
the State of Rhode Island. State Agent 
J. W. Monroe has taken over that part 
of Connecticut formerly under the super- 
vision of Mr. Worth, his territory now 

embracing the entire state. 

In order to allow him to devote more 

time to development of business for the 
L. & L. & G, Special Agent J. W. 
Short has been relieved of supervisory 
responsibilities for the Star and Federal 
Union. Special Ageht J. O. Caesar will 
handle these two companies in the ter- 
ritory of the Newark, N. J., office. 
Special Agent John J. Ward, who has 
been connected with the Newark office 
since 1919, is to be transferred to the 
special service department in New York. 
His field duties will be assumed by W. 
T. Spiegelberg, who has been transferred 
from -Columbia, S. C. 
_ Arthur*R, Frank, in charge of special 
lines in the local department of the 
Newark office, has been placed in charge 
of ‘non-policy writing agents in the New- 
ark office territory. 

H. C. Porter, Jr., has been transferred 
from the special service department to 
Columbia, S. C., where he will reassume 
the responsibilities of state agent for 
the Liverpool group, the change being 
made as the result of the transfer of 
W. T. Spiegelberg to the Newark office. 

Special Agent James Garner has been 
transferred from Utica, N. Y., to the 
brokerage department in New York City, 
as underwriter. 





T. M. PATTERSON LOSES SON 


Thomas Magill Patterson, Jr., 25 years 
old, died Monday morning in Philadel- 
phia as the result of injuries suffered in 
an automobile accident last Saturday. 
He was the son of T. Magill Patterson, 
resident secretary at Philadelphia for 
the Pennsylvania Fire. A graduate of 
Yale University, Mr. Patterson, Jr., was 
a reporter for a Philadelphia newspaper 
and was covering an assignment when 
the accident occurred. 





CRESCENT BROKERAGE CHANGES 


Gustave A. Blumenreiter, president of 
the Crescent Brokerage Corporation of 
New York, announces three promotions 
in his organization. E. J. Bonaventure 
is now general manager. He was pre- 
viously many years with F. R. Cruik- 
shank & Co. Gustave A. Blumenreiter, 
Jr., secretary, is to be contact man with 
clients and companies. Donald H. Munn, 
manager of the life department, is an 
authority on taxation problems and plan- 
ning an insurance estate. 





RICHARD J. TRIMBLE DEAD 

Richard J. Trimble, for over thirty- 
seven years secretary of the Board of 
Fire Underwriters of Allegheny County 
of Pittsburgh, died on Sunday. He is 
survived by his widow and a sister. 
He was a leader in urging the enact- 
ment of uniform fire protection and pre- 
vention laws in Allegheny County. 





GREAT EASTERN DIRECTOR 

J. Kenneth Huntington, president of 
the New Rochelle Agency, Inc., of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Great Eastern Fire of 
White Plains, N. Y. The company has 
assets of over $714,000 and total surplus 
of over $640,000. 





E. U. A. TO MEET DEC. 16 
The Eastern Underwriters Association 
will hold its annual meting on Wednes- 
day, December 16, in New York. 
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Can See Insurance Building 
From Distance of Five Miles 























Night View of Eagle, Star & British Dominions Home Office 


London has gone in for flood lighting 
in a big way. ' ; 

One of the buildings illuminated is 
that of the head office of the Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions, No. 1 Thread- 
needle Street. The building is passed 
by thousands of men and women work- 
ing in “The City”—as London’s financial 
and insurance district is called—as they 
emerge from the Bank Station of the 
underground, or, coming from Liverpool 
Street, go to the large number of offices 
in the neighborhood of the Bank of 
England and the Stock Exchange. 


In speaking of the lighting innova- 
tion Sir Edward Mountain, chairman of 
the Eagle, Star & British Dominions, 
said: 

“Our head office occupies a strategic 
site and we are greatly pleased with 
the illumination.” 


The lighting of the building requires 
a total of 37,000 watts and it is expected 
the lights are turned on from 5 o’clock 
until 9 o’clock in the evening, and in 
the morning, too, when atmospheric con- 
ditions justify it. 





E. U. A. Agencies 


(Continued from Page 52) 

not properly apportioned. They may 
think they are making profit on some 
line, but are not because of the amount 
of time and number of people special- 
izing on it, or for some other reason. 
Other lines which could be developed 
suffer from lack of attention. Too much 
emphasis is placed on getting new busi- 
ness on the books; not enough on col- 
lections. One partner, not so good at 
soliciting, will spend too much time out- 
side, either trying to sell or mixing so- 
cially, playing golf, even with his com- 
petitors; while the other partner, a born 
solicitor, thinks he has to run the of- 
fice. Some agents try to cover too 
much territory, spending a considerable 
part of their time traveling to distant 
points in automobiles. Budgeting is a 
weak sister. But one of the fundamental 
reasons for failure is poor psychology 
relative to collections. The relation of 
psychology to loose credits should be 
more widely understood. 

The average man does not appreciate 
what he does not pay for. In a crude 


way this is illustrated by the contempt 
a man feels for a person trying to hand 
him something for nothing as he passes 
him on the street. People pretend they 
do not like to be dunned, but if they 
owe money they expect to pay if the 
bills are sent at the proper time. Nor 
do they in their hearts resent a tele- 
phone message about the bill when they 
do not pay it if the message is couched 
in the right language. 


Loose Credit No Favor 


The agent is doing the customer no 
favor by letting him continue to carry 
protection without cost, because with 
the passage of each month the insured 
is paying against a loss which he has 
not had and therefore as months roll 
along he feels that he is paying for 
some commodity he has not received 
when finally he pays the overdue bill 
and learns that another bill is coming 
along for payment, The hardest of all 
debts to collect are premium for poli- 
cies which have run their time and ex- 
pired. Attempts to collect such ac- 
counts frequently result in the end of 
friendship. 


Credit abuses break down morale. Fre- 


quently, it is not the agent’s money 
which is at stake, but actually the com- 
pany’s. The company suffers the loss 
from the bad debt if the agent be in- 
solvent. If agent can’t pay in the long 
run he too has some losses. He may 
think the principal one is loss of the 
commission, but he has forfeited some 
of his standing in the community. The 
assured, owing one agent a long out- 
standing debt, will start playing with 
some other office. 

Another point to be considered by 
agents who are careless about collection 
of balances is the fact that their scale 
of living is based on what they believe 
is their income instead of what actually 
is their income. It is easy to picture out- 
standing indebtedness as future income, 
but if the outstanding account is not 
paid the effect on the bills which the 
agent himself is rolling up is most un- 
fortunate. A real appreciation of his 
own situation must result in a curtail- 
ment of expenses, or he is shipwrecked. 
There are many of his own debts which 
he cannot stall off for months in the way 
he permits some of his own clients to 
treat him. 


Form Gives Clear Picture of Agency 


In the rehabilitation of the agencies 
visited by the committees working un- 
der E.U.A. auspices one of the most 
important things has been the adoption 
of the E.U.A. form which when filled 
out gives a clear picture of the agency. 
The form is a revision of one worked 
out by Leroy T. Brown, secretary, and 
Henry A. Keck, head of the accounts 
department, Niagara Fire, early in the 
depression, and at the suggestion of Mr. 
Brown. This form has been revised 
somewhat by the E.U.A., and part of 
~ revised form is printed in this ar- 
ticle. 


One of the field chairmen with con- 
siderable success in rehabilitation coun- 
sel said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“In most instances the expenses of 
the agency can be reduced, carefully 
budgeted, worked out over a period of 
about two years on the average, In 
some cases an agency has to be sold 
or consolidated with another.” 


He also said: “It has been interesting 
to find that in some agencies the agent 
collects casualty accounts because they 
have been closely checked by the cas- 
ualty company, but allows such long 
term credit on fire accounts that many 
of the items have to be marked off, 
with a heavy loss to the agency. We 
have even found a bank cashier who 
had never bothered to keep any books 
for his insurance agency. Such things 
seem unbelievable for intelligent agents 
to do. However, there is no doubt 
that there is a tremendous improvement 
in the credit system. I am looking to 
the agents’ associations to take some 
steps themselves to correct these troubles 
or to discuss them at their conventions, 
and I think they will.” 

It is interesting to note that one of 
the outstanding features of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh was the reading of a 
paper on office systems by one‘of the 
best of all the auditors in fire insurance. 





Franklin Exhibit 


(Continued from Page 50) 


there is a smouldering—a few wisps of 
smoke—concluding in a total loss of the 
“risk.” Among the other demonstra- 
tions provided by Engineer Franklin is 
with nitrate and acetate films, proving 
the burning ratio between the two forms 
of film—also how ordinary cotton for 
decorative purposes is subject to quick 
ignition. He also demonstrates many ex- 
amples of spontaneous fires, first the 
quick acting fire, and then the delayed 
type of spontaneous ignition fire. He 
even “spits” on the floor and fire follows! 
One of Mr. Franklin’s pet themes is to 
demonstrate the danger of celluloid toys 
through the burning of celluloid dolls 


and other similar objects. Tom is dead 
against the use of celluloid where flame 
is to be found. 

These and other various demonstra- 
tions make quite a “show” which has 
established Mr. Franklin as a rather 
popular successful demonstrator of the 
story of fire prevention. In fact, it was 
Mr. Franklin’s “theme” of fire preven- 
tion which led to the production of 
“The Bad Master,” a now well known 
fire prevention film put out by the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co. and the Standard 
Fire, and in which, by the way, Franklin 
played a part. 


Widespread Demonstrations 


When he is not presenting his exhibit 
befere some college or school organiza- 
tion, it is set up at the home office of 
the Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies 
where regular demonstrations are pre- 
sented to visiting engineers, agents, stu- 
dents, and all others interested in fire 
and accident prevention, for it is part of 
the safety exhibit permanently housed 
at the Aetna. The fire chiefs of Rhode 
Island made him an honorary member 
of their association following his talk 
and demonstration. He has been be- 
fore the National Fire Waste Council of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in Washington, D. C., also the fire 
prevention section of the National Safety 
Council in Washington. Furthermore, he 
has presented his demonstrations before 
many luncheon clubs, colleges, high 
school and universities including the 
Nurses School of the Methodist Hospi- 
tal in Indianapolis, the Fire Prevention 
School of the Ohio State College in 
Columbus, the New England Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs at Lewiston, Maine, 
the Insurance Society of New York, and 
innumerable associations throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. Franklin came with the Automo- 
bile Insurance Co. in 1919 as assistant 
manager of the Western Departmen: in 
Chicago. Later, he was transferred to 
the home office and now serves as a 
research engineer and consultant on sub- 
jects of fire prevention and underwrit- 
ing. T. Z. Franklin is a graduate of the 
University of Kansas, also of the Iowa 
State College and he has served as an 
inspector in the Underwriting Bureau 
of the Middle and Southern states. 
Later, he was chief engineer in the 
Underwriting Association of the Middle 
Department in Philadelphia, where he 
and C. A. Vlachos started a unique cor- 
respondence which if published today 
wou'd represent a volume of rare hu- 
mer. Then he was also a special agent 
for the New York Underwriters Agency 
in Chicago, followed by experience as 
an insurance broker in his own right in 
Detroit, after which he became asso- 
ciated with the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, representing them in New 
York and Washington. 

Today T. Z. Franklin is housed on the 
sixth floor of the Aetna Life and Affil- 
iated Companies building where he 1s 
surrounded, in his private studio, with 
curious contraptions, bottles of chemi- 
cals, an assortment of fuses, fire extin- 
guishers and sprinkler heads. On the 
walls are charts of tornado zones, earth- 
quake areas and congested districts. 
Curious are the experiments placed be- 
fore him, interesting the questions asked, 
but, above all, is the constructiveness of 
Tom Z. Franklin’s activities. They help 
to save lives, property, wages, earnings 
—something the insurance companies do 
not get sufficient credit for. 





IN PITTSBURGH MUSEUM 


The fire prevention demonstration of 
the Automobile Insurance Co., which 
was shown in Pittsburgh at the recent 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, is now in the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry, that city. 





HOME F. & M. DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Home Fire & Marine 
of San Francisco have declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of fifty cents 4 
share, payable December 15 to stock- 
holders of record December 5. 
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n Investment Department's W ide Contact 


With Ind 


As a testing laboratory for securities, 
especially equities, the late depression 
was useful to those charged with the 
responsibility of investing large amounts 
of money. Here was charted for all who 
cared to read, how individual securities 
and groups fared under test of the 
world’s deepest recession. Some sturdy 
craft rode the storm well, guided with 
courage and skill; others came through 
after shipping a lot of sea; only govern- 
ment aid kept still others afloat; and 
a few just broke up on the rocks. 

No simple formula accounts for the 
difference but one factor stands out as 


basic — management. A great many 
things included in management—vision, 
aggressiveness, adaptability — do not 


show up in corporation reports. The 
traditional method of appraising secur- 
ities has always been statistical. It used 
to be thought sufficient to analyze cor- 
poration reports against a background of 
the general’ economic trend. The late 
depression showed up the inadequacy of 
the purely statistical approach as against 
an actual contact with management. It 
is one thing to appraise management 
from results but quite another to know 
what is in the mind of management, to 
project into the future. The only way 
this can be achieved is by contact and 
cultivation, 


Pioneering by Henry Evans and 
Ernest Sturm 


The method of personal contact with 
managements of corporations has been 
followed by the investment department 
of the Continental Insurance Co. for 
nearly fifteen years under the guidance 
of Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board 
of the America Fore group. The first 
Continental investment in equities was 
made by the late Henry Evans who had 
an unusual personal contact with cor- 
poration managements, being on the 
boards of several great industrial com- 
panies. It was under Mr. Evans’ tute- 
lage that Mr. Sturm came up through 
the various departments of the organi- 
zation in his forty-four years of service, 
to specialize in the financial operations 
of the company. Mr. Evans selected Mr. 
Sturm in 1911 to be financial secretary 
and thereafter he was at Mr. Evans’ 
right hand, advancing through the offices 
of secretary, treasurer, vice-president, 
until he succeeded Mr. Evans as chair- 
man of the board in 1924. 

The policy of contacting managements 
in connection with investments was a 
gradual development starting in January, 
1922, when Raymond D. McGrath, now 
partner in Lazard Freres, came with the 
company. George A. Boyd, now assist- 
ant secretary in charge of public utility 
and industrial investments, went with 
the Continental in June, 1926, after an 
unusual training in security analysis. 
Graduating from Cornell in 1921, Mr. 
Boyd’s first job was with that ambitious 
project, the Bell Telephone Securities 
Co., then being launched under the pres- 
idency of David F. Houston, distin- 
guished educator, former president of 
the University of Texas, chancellor of 
Washington University, secretary of 
agriculture, secretary of the treasury, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve and 
Farm Loan boards. Mr. Houston is now 


ustrial Corporation Managements 


By Jerome Philp 


president of the Mutual Life of New 


York. As second man in the infant Bell ° 


Telephone Securities Co. there was the 
late Malcolm C. Rorty, prominent engi- 
neer-economist, who at one time headed 
the American Statistical Association and 
the American Management Association. 


Young College Men Trained 
As Investigators 


Thrown immediately into close associa- 
tion with these men, Mr. Boyd started 
to work out from scratch plans for float- 
ing Bell securities throughout the land 
—distribution heretofore being largely 
centered in New England—to make the 
whole country telephone investment con- 
scious, as it were. This gave Mr. Boyd 
an invaluable experience in every angle 
of security underwriting and distribution. 
\ most important part of this was the 
contacts it gave him with the investment 
houses in Wall Street. When the secur- 
itics company project, after a couple of 
years, gave indications of becoming 
merely a fact distributing organization, 
Mr. Boyd requested a transfer to the 
parent American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., to make studies of general business 
conditions, follow the progress of indus- 
try and produce comprehensive monthly 
reports. This was a great training school 
in the statistics of industry. 

One day a friend telephoned Mr. 
30oyd that the Continental Insurance Co. 
was looking for a security analyst, which 
sent him to 80 Maiden Lane more out 
of curiosity than expectation for, after 
all, he was already connected with one 
of the greatest industrial organizations 
in the world. He saw Sumner T. Pike, 
then assistant secretary, and Mr. Sturm. 
He learned that the job was to inter- 
view corporation managements but as he 
had never done anything of the kind he 
had doubts about his being the one for 
the job until Mr. Pike telephoned that 
he was hired. 

Since then a number of young men 
with a flair for finance have come to 
the Continental as investigators. Sev- 
eral left to make connections in Wall 
Street or with corporations. Looking 
around for a replacement source it was 
decided that the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration gave 
both a selection and excellent training 
for this work. Mr. Boyd has had as 
many as seven investigators working un- 
der him at one time. 


Making Personal Contact With 
Managements 


These men are supposed actually to 
see some top executives in every one of 
the companies in which the Continental, 
Fidelity-Phenix or other America Fore 
company is interested, at least once a 
year. In cases requiring a closer contact, 
there are interviews semi-annually and 
even quarterly, Companies like duPont 
or General Motors do not require close 
following up. In the case of blue chip 
stocks the idea is to let the investment 
grow with the company. Other stocks 
may be taken on for, say, a year or 
two when a particular industry seems 
to have a bright immediate future but 
does not necessarily give the same assur- 
ance for the long term. Then there is 
the prince and pauper type, like steels, 


Blank & Stoller 
ERNEST STURM 


of the red to capacity operation in con- 
struction booms. 

With over 500 different securities in 
the portfolios of all seven of the America 
Fore group of companies the investiga- 
tors under Mr. Boyd are constantly on 
the move to keep up with their schedule. 
Each man follows a certain group of 
industries such as oils, public utilities, 
electrical equipment, etc.; several groups 
to each. The investigator reads every- 
thing available on the industries assigned 
to him including trade publications, spe- 
cial studies, the various financial ser- 
vices and even several newspapers. 

The biggest part of his job, however, 
is always the contact with the executives 
of the individual companies. So absorbed 
do these investigators become in their 
assignments that in practice they carry 
their interest over into their social ac- 
tivities. It is not uncommon for them to 
put in evenings attending meetings of 
industries, going to dinners and practic- 
ally living in the atmosphere of the 
business they are constantly studying. 
More often than not their reports have 
to be written over the weekend. 


Getting the Facts About A Business 


The old statistical method was inade- 
quate because the financial manuals, re- 
flecting performance, did not project into 
the future. A statistically minded in- 
vestigator of the old school calling on an 
executive might be content with a break- 
down of sales as a line on the corpora- 
tion. This is important and is obtained 
whenever possible, but it doesn’t go far 
enough. What is wanted is knowledge 
about the future policies of the com- 
pany, what lines are to be stepped up, or 
new lines added. A corporation execu- 
tive is not going to break down and tell 
an investigator all of this just because 
he calls. It is a matter of cultivation, 
building confidence and, to a degree, the 
investigator selling his personality to the 
executive. 

If the Continental, for example, was a 


which run in strong cycles rising out stockholder of 10,000 shares of a com- 





pany the president of that company 
would feel it his duty to sce a repre- 
sentative of the Continental; to answer 
questions, Mr. Boyd’s investigators do 
more than ask questions. These keen 
young men with personality and imagin- 
ation speak the language of the business 
executive. As they are picked for their 
ability to establish such contacts, they 
get on a personal basis and in practice 
gather a vast amount of confidential in- 
formation that doesn’t go into formal 
reports. This confidence is mutual, is re- 
spected, and is invaluable to the invest- 
ment department. 
How Reports Are Prepared 

All of this work by the investigators 
finds concrete form in reports which are 
finally placed in the hands of members 
of the finance committees. The investi- 
gators write out everything fully in sub- 
mitting the results of their work to Mr. 
Boyd. He may shoot holes through 
them, find they lack vital facts, or it 
may be decided to pursue some phase 
more thoroughly, after which a report 
is made up which goes to Mr. Sturm. 
When reports reach final form enough 
copies are made to place one in the 
hands of each member of the finance 
committee. 

A great deal of care is given to the 
form as well as the content of these 
reports as they are really to be used as 
the basis of action by the finance com- 
mittee. They are not dry, formal state- 
ments. The facts are presented against 
a background of their significance. When 
air-conditioning first became a commer- 
cial enterprise the possibilities of this 
as an investment field had to be ex- 
plored. This can be dramatic in the 
extreme when one considers the predic- 
tion that all hotels will soon have to be 
air-conditioned and even windowless of- 
fice buildings have been advocated. When 
duPont launched cellophane, a product 
of their experimental laboratories, the 
most fertile imagination could scarcely 
keep up with the possible scope of its 
uses. 

The practice is to send copies of the 
reports to the individual members of the 
finance committees in advance of meet- 
ings. The Continental and_ Fidelity- 
Phenix committees meet each Thursday. 
Members are all men of large affairs, 
varied responsibilities, so the meetings 
generally do not last longer than fifteen 
to thirty minutes. They cannot start 
from scratch and go through the impor- 
tant responsibility of acting on invest- 
ments, among other things, in that time 
without preparation. 

In view of the use to which they are 
to be put the length of these final re- 
ports becomes important. They must be 
concise, yet adequate. If a report is 
on an individual company it can be 
fairly concise, may be only a couple of 
pages; yet one recent report on an in- 
dividual company was seven pages with 
balance sheets. A special study of the 
oil industry on the other hand required 
extensive treatment because there are 
fourteen oil stocks in the portfolio, some 
shifting was decided upon, and the reas- 
ons therefore had to be gone into in- 
dividually. Few reports run twenty-five 
or thirty pages. The investigators do 
not quote in their reports the sources of 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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T. J. IRVINE— 


Career of Executive Who Heads Five Companies; United States 
Manager of Phoenix Assurance and Union Marine & General; 
President of Imperial, United Firemen’s, Columbia 


Among the most able and respected 
of the managers of British insurance 
companies in the United States—and he 
also is president of three American fire 
insurance companies—is T. J. Irvine. 
The company of which he is the United 
States manager—the Phoenix Assurance 
—is one of the oldest in the world, hav- 
ing been established in 1782. In the 
fleet headed by the Phoenix Assurance 
are these American companies: Imperial 
Assurance of New York; Columbia In- 
surance Co. of New Jersey and United 
Firemen’s of Philadelphia. Also, there is 
the Union Marine & General of Liver- 
pool of which Mr. Irvine is United 
States manager. 

A Busy Boyhood 

T. J. Irvine had one of those muchly 
occupied boyhoods similar to that of 
many of the principal figures in Amer- 
ican business. Attending public schools 
was only one feature of the day. He 
carried a newspaper route, both before 
going to school and then took it up 
again with the evening paper. Still hav- 
ing some vacant time on his hands he 
got a job with a neighborhood grocery 
running errands. Glancing back over 
the years memory of his experiences 
seemed natural enough and recall many 
pleasant, some amusing incidents, but 
at the time life appeared to be crowded 
indeed. 

Eventually, young Irvine finished 
school and got a job where he could 
remain with one concern, continuing in 
one effort from starting to quitting time. 
That was with a wholesale hardware 
house. After a year or so Mr. Irvine 
made his debut in insurance. It was 
with the London & Lancashire. The 
manager of the office, whose territory 
was Ontario, Quebec and Maritime Prov- 
inces, was Alfred Wright, a well-known 
character in the insurance fraternity, and 
who was retired about a decade ago. 
But Irvine hadn’t found his bearings 
yet; went with another company; and 
after less than a year there was an inter- 
lude away from the business. He became 
a farmer. That life appeals to millions 
of people, but after a time Mr. Irvine 
had enough of it. He felt that insur- 
ance was his career; anyway, was the 
one he wanted to follow. And so he 
came back, going with a group of fire 
companies. 

Made Fire Manager in Canada of 

London Guarantee & Accident 


In 1916 he found himself with the 
Western and British America group, the 
Western Assurance having taken over 
the particular company with which he 
was formerly connected. In his new 
connection he got his first title. It was 
assistant secretary. Among companies in 
the organizations were two underwrit- 
ing agencies, bearing the names of Brit- 
ish Empire and St. Lawrence, and he 
became assistant secretary of those com- 
panies. 

In 1922 Mr. Irvine was made fire man- 
ager of the London Guarantee & Acci- 
dent in Canada, at the same time be- 
coming manager of the North Empire, 
a running mate. In the United States 
the London Guarantee & Accident is 
distinctly a casualty company. In Can- 
ada its casualty business is large, but it 
also is important in the fire insurance 
field. 

As time went on Mr. Irvine became 
one of the leading fire insurance man- 


agers in Canada. 
of influence in that nation’s fire insur- 





T. J. IRVINE 


To occupy a position 


ance arena is a tribute to ability, per- 


sonality and character because there are 
a large number of companies operating 
in Canada and among their managers 
are a number of men of fine executive 
qualities. Mr. Irvine was a member of 
the executive committee of the Canadian 
Fire Underwriters Association; and 
members of the association were about 
to make him president when he was 
called to the United States. 

Becomes U. S. Manager of Phoenix 

He came here in 1928, first position 
being assistant secretary of the Phoe- 
nix. He was elected secretary; and 
in May, 1935, became U. S. manager. 
Since coming here he has won the re- 
spect of other managers and executives. 
He is thoughtful and courteous in man- 
ner; his favorite books are biographies; 
and his hobby is collecting stamps. 

At the end of 1935 the head office as- 
sets of the Phoenix Assurance (not in- 
cluding the assets of affiliated compa- 
nies nor taking into account life insur- 
ance funds) were £135,000,000. The United 
States branch on December 31, 1935, had 
admitted assets of $7,515,369 and sur- 
plus to policyholders of $4,000,000. The 
Imperial’s total admitted assets on that 
date were $4,000,000; the United Fire- 
men’s, $4,005,000; the Columbia, $3,375,- 
000. Union Marine & General’s were 
$2,611,000. 


























REINSURANCE 


helps digest the gross line 


We offer direct writing fire insurance Com- 
panies sound protection and competent service. 


AMERICAN RESERVE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 John Street 


Capital $1,000,000.00 


Tuomas B. Boss, President 


E. L. MULVEHILL, Vice-President 











New York City 


RICHARD H. Lone, Secretary 


H. E. Becker, Treasurer 
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HARRY W. SPICER TO RETIRE 





Has Served for Years as U. S. Mer 

of Thames & Mersey Marine; A. B- 

Grant Will Succeed Him 

Harry W. Spicer, United States man. 
ager of the Thames & Mersey Marine 
and the North China, and marine map. 
ager of the Liverpool & London & Globe 
the Star of America and the Federaj 
Union, is retiring from business at the 
close of this year. A veteran marine 
underwriter Mr. Spicer is widely re. 
spected in New York where he has been 
associated with the Thames & Mersey 
since 1919. He first joined the company 
in Liverpool in 1895 and later entered 
the Boston Agency of Patterson, Wylde 
& Windeler. He came to New York to 
rejoin the T. & M. in 1919. 

A. B. Grant, now_assistant manager 
will succeed Mr. Spicer, and C. H) 
Pedersen, secretary of the branch, be- 
comes assistant manager. Mr. Grant 
has been with the Thames & Mersey 
since 1898, serving his apprenticeship at 
the head office in Liverpool. He ar- 
rived in New York in 1919 and was ap- 
pointed assistant manager in 1930. Mr. 
Pedersen has been with the company in 
Liverpool and New York since 1914. 


TALMAGE HAS NEW POST 








First Ass’t a Joint Pacific 
Coast Dep’t of American and 
Rochester American 


A. H. Talmage, who resigned a cou- 
ple of weeks ago as assistant Pacific 
Coast manager for the North British & 
Mercantile, has been appointed first as- 
sistant manager of the joint Pacific Coast 
department at San Francisco of the 
American of Newark and the Rochester 
American of New York. The latter 
company is a member of the Great Amer- 
ican group. George O. Hoadley, man- 
ager of the joint department, and Mr. 
Talmage, were both in the East last 
week. 

Mr. Talmage has been engaged in in- 
surance since 1919 when he entered a 
local agency in Atlanta, Ga., following 
attendance at the University of Georgia. 
Three years later he joined the North 
British and after a short apprenticeship 
was sent to the south Texas field as a 
special agent. He was called to the 
home office in 1927 and appointed as- 
sistant general agent in the Southern 
department. Later he was advanced to 
general agent and then secretary in 
charge of the department. In 1932 the 
company sent Mr. Talmage to San 
Francisco as assistant manager of the 
Pacific Coast department under Man- 
ager A. T. Bailey. 


I.U.B. Extends Use of 
Two Single State Forms 


The Interstate Underwriters’ Board 
announces that the Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association and the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association have approved 
recommended changes in the rules gov- 
erning single state Reporting Forms 
and B. The rules governing Form B 
have been changed to permit covering of 
“beans, seeds and seed grain in elevators 
or tanks and warehouses in connection 
therewith, and stock only in vegetable 
oil mills.” The rules governing Form 
have also been amended to require a 
provisional amount of only 50% of the 
limits, instead of 75% of the limits as 
heretofore. Rules governing Form A are 
changed to permit the coverage of pat- 
terns and dies. 

Another alteration in the rules permits 
the use of the single state Reporting 
Forms A and B at two or more locations 
in a single city or town. A location rule 
has been adopted in connection with the 
use of the forms in a single city which 
requires that “in order for an account 
involving less than five locations to be 
cligible, there must be aggregate values 
at other than the principal location to 
justify ‘limits of liability’ of not less than 
10% of the total provisional insurance as 
shown in the form attached to the 
policy.” 
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NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





“On March 6, 1906, I wrote my first 
fire insurance policy, and it was placed | 
This risk, by the | 
way, continues with my agency ani 
the National Union.” 


OUT OF THE MAIL BAG | 
| 


with your company. 


A 
Good 
Agency 
Company 























Women Fire Insurance Executives 
And Secretaries Have Organization 





Standing, L. to R.:Julia Russell, secretary to General Manager Mallalieu, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; Winifred McCubbin, parole officer, State of 
New Jersey; Maude E. Inch, assistant secretary, Insurance Society of New York; 


lola E. 


Brown, Home Life; Catharine T. Archer, secretary to President Paul L. 


Haid, Insurance Executives Association; Elsie Meyer, secretary to General Manager 


Lilly, Fire Companies Adjustment Bureau; Frances E. 
supervisor loss 


G. Pennoyer, Florence McCaskie, 


Griffin, secretary to Paul 


information, National Board; 


Una D. Powers, Great American Indemnity; Anne M. Wallace, Great American 
Indemnity; Daisy D. Rankin, National Board; F. M. Hopper, Commercial Travelers ; 
Alma Koch, secretary to Heins, Eastern department, Fire Companies Adjustment 
Bureau; Elsie Osterich, secretary to D. R. Ackerman, vice-president, Great American. 

Seated, L. to R.: Gertrude Higham, supervisor transcription department, New 


York Underwriters; Leone E. Martin, secretary to 
Liverpool Groups; Norma B. Palmer, secretary to A. 


U. S. Manager Warner, Royal- 
R. Phillips, vice-president, 


Great American; Josephine Windle, assistant treasurer, Windle & Co.; Helen M. 


Wilde, supervisor of work with women and girls, division of parole, State of New 
lersey: Helen M. Garvin, supervisor loss department, North British & Mercantile; 
Louise Cheney, supervisor transcription department, Home Insurance Co. 


Women occupying positions of import- 
ance in the fire insurance community— 
executive and secretarial—have their 
own organization, called The Insurance 
Women of New York. Some of them 
have extremely wide acquaintances be- 
cause of the number of people with 
whom they come into contact in their 
routine duties. At the dinner meeting in 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel a few weeks ago 
The Eastern Underwriter took a picture 
of the group which is reproduced on this 
page with identities. 

1937 Preliminary Program 

An interesting program for 1937 has 
been partly prepared. At the January 4 
dinner Mrs. Claudine Macdonald, pro- 
gram department, National Broadcasting 
Co., Inc., will be the speaker. Aviation 
will be discussed by a speaker on Febru- 
ary 1. At the March 1 meeting Gerald 
Campbell, British consul, New York City, 
will talk. On April 1 the group will be 
addressed by Miss Anne Sadler Hous- 
ton, assistant secretary, Bank of Man- 
hattan Co., and president of Association 
of Bank Women. Miss Paula Laddey, 
a Newark lawyer, and former treasurer 
of National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, will be the 
speaker 

Helen M. Garvin, North British & 
Mercantile, is president of The Insur- 
ance Women of New York; Catharine T. 
Archer, Insurance Executive Association, 
is secretary; Evelyn F. Decker, Con- 
tinental, is treasurer. 

A number of other well-known women 
in the district who are members of The 
Insurance Women of New York do not 
appear in the accompanying picture as 
they were unable to attend the dinner. 
Their names and connections follow: 

Ellen C. Coleman, secretary to D. F. 
Gorden, N. Y. Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 

Dolores G. Cunningham, supervisor 
policy writing and typing division, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity. 

Evelyn F, Decker, supervisor, trans- 
cription department, America Fore. 

Fannie L. Gardiner, executive assist- 
ant, Insurance Institute of America. 

Lydia A. Lenzen, head of appoint- 
ment dep’t., Northern Assurance. 

\enes Lougheed, director, personnel 
dep’t., U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty. 

Agnes Mahon, secretary to Ernest 


Sturm, chairman of the board, America 
Fore. 

Mrs. Harold Munroe, Insurance Insti- 
tute of America. 


Elsie A  Pupke, cashier, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity. 
Mary R. Regan, assistant secretary, 


Eastern Underwriters Association. 

Viola C. Whaley, secretary to R. P. 
Barbour, Northern Assurance Co. 

Helen F. Williams, treasurer, John W. 
Thomas, Inc. 

Blanche A. Johnson, secretary to John 
McGinley, vice-president, Travelers. 

Gladys M. Lasher, secretary to Thos. 
M. Dick, New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change. 

Anne Schmidt, supervisor, centralized 
appointment dep’t, America Fore. 

Josephine Keating, secretary to Lamar 
Hill, vice-president and counsel, America 
Fore. 

Josephine W. Rebman, head of steno- 
graphic and clerical division of financial 
department, America Fore. 





America Fore 
(Continued from Page 58) 


their information. Having confidence in 
the investigator the company assumes 
his judgment is sound on the reliability 
of his sources. 

Acting On Investments 

Investmentwise the America Fore com- 
panies — Continental, Fidelity-Phenix, 
Niagara, American Eagle, First Amer- 
ican, Maryland and Fidelity & Casualty 
—are never considered as a group, As 
the pioneer in equity investments the 
Continental has been building its port- 
folio since 1916 when Henry Evans 
bought the first stock. Today over half 
of its invested assets are in common arid 
preferred shares. The same is true of 
the other companies in the group. The 
Continental and Fidelity-Phenix share a 
50-50% interest in the other five com- 
panies. 

Authority for the purchase and sale 
of securities rests in the finance com- 
mittee of each company. The personnel 
of these committees is not identical. In 
fact, the membership is distinct with a 
few exceptions. In practice Mr. Sturm 
presents recommendations for purchases 
and sales to each committee for approval. 


Such portfolio changes are the result of 
investigation by the investment depart. 
ment but occasionally a director is fay. 
orably placed, having close personal 
knowledge of a company, giving a lead 
on which the committee may act after 
the investment department has made aq 
report on the security. Naturally, be. 
cause of his wide contacts and experj- 
ence Mr. Sturm originates many port- 
folio changes. 


William E. Lamm and J. Horton Ijams 


Because this story is about the inves. 
tigation and contact activities of the 
America Fore group investment depart- 
ment, little has been said about bonds. 
On the other side of the house, so to 
speak, is William E. Lamm, Jr., secre- 
tary of the company, who handles the 
railroads in addition to a multitude of 
duties such as taking the minutes of the 
finance committees, carrying through 
such complicated operations as are in- 
volved in the stock dividend recently 
passed, compliance with SEC require- 
ments, keeping track of security sales 
and getting them out for delivery. 

Among his numerous other qualifica- 
tions, Mr. Lamm is considered an in- 
come tax expert. One of the veterans 
of the organization having, like Mr. 
Sturm, come up from office boy, he has 
come in contact with practically every- 
one in the America Fore group during 
his twenty-eight years service. When 
the original financial department was set 
up it consisted mostly of Mr. Sturm with 
Mr. Lamm at his right hand. 

In the field of general bond invest- 
ments the America Fore has one of Wall 
Street’s best known bond experts in J. 
Horton Ijams, He was formerly with 
J. P. Morgan & Co. in its bond depart- 
ment and rates as an expert in all phases 
of general bond investments. 


How Plan Is Reflected in Portfolio 


No other fire insurance company or 
group has organized so thoroughly to 
survey its investments. The question na- 
turally arises—does it pay and has this 
group of companies profited in propor- 
tion to the cost, energy and organization 
required? A little scanning of Contin- 
ental security lists over the past few 
years seems to give the answer. Having 
fifteen years experience with the method 
embracing an entire economic cycle, the 
America Fore companies have obviously 
profited handsomely from their pioneer- 
ing in this investment activity. 


H. H. Osborn Advanced 
By North British Group 


Harold H. Osborn, formerly chief un- 
derwriter in the North British & Mer- 
cantile group offices at San Francisco, 
has been appointed secretary in the Pa- 
cific department under A. T. Bailey, 
manager and vice-president. Mr. Os- 
born has been with the group since 1910 
and is well and favorably known among 
Pacific Coast agents to whom his ex- 
perience and knowledge should prove 
increasingly helpful. 








HOSPITAL FUND COMMITTEE 


Hawley T. Chester of Chubb & Son 
has been nanied chairman of the marine 
insurance committee which will cooper- 
ate with the United Hospital Campaign 
in New York City in raising a fund of at 
least $2,881,564 to be distributed among 
the voluntary hospitals. Ernest G. 
Driver of the American Institute of Ma- 
rine Underwriters is secretary of the 
committee and the other members are 
J. Whitney Baker, H. E. Manee, F. B. 
McBride, S. D. McComb, W. C. Spel- 
man and W. D. Winter. 





William F. Ittner, vice-president and 
treasurer of Valentine, Ittner, Poggen- 
burg, Inc., 166 Montague Street, Brook- 
lyn, was toastmaster last night at the 
Old Timers’ reunion of the Highland 
Park Y. M. C. A. He is a member of 
the board of managers of this branch 
of the “Y”, and last night’s affair was 
the third successive occasion on which 
he has had the gavel at the annual re- 
unions. 
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SOUND STOCK COMPANY INDEMNITY 











STATEMENTS OF JUNE 30, 1936 
Capital Assets 

*UNITED STATES FIRE —o CO. _... .... $2,000,000  $31,388,432.08 

*THE NORTH RIVER ory NN ss scald siecece 2,000,000 22,498,583.23 

*WESTCHESTER FIRE So | a 18,258,702.07 

THE ALLEMANNIA FIRE INS. CO. OF PITTSBURGH 1,200,000 5,325,806.04 
rganize 

*RICHMOND INSURANCE CO. 1,000,000 4,675,418.68 
rgenize 

WESTERN ASSURANCE CO. . hs BR vacsiadcsiescescicvincine ” 400,000**  4,276,298.72 
neorporate 

BRITISH AMERICA ASAE CO.. U. S. BRANCH ______. 200,000**  2,873,248.24 
neorporate 

SOUTHERN FIRE INSURANCE CO., DURHAM, N. C. ..... 200,000 | 503,975.68 


Incorporated 1923 





* Company operates under Section 130-1-2 of the New York Insurance Law. 
** Statutory Deposit—New York Insurance Law. 


CRUM & FORSTER 


MANAGERS 
110 WILLIAM ST. 


WESTERN DEPT. 
FREEPORT, ILL. 


SOUTHERN DEPT. 
ATLANTA 


PACIFIC DEPT. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Liabilities 


$1 1,309,732.97 


6,718,906.82 


7,373,166.90 


1,691 686.43 


1,341 ,284.95 


|,551,472.53 


854,148.83 


448 240.76 


ALLEGHENY DEPT. 
PITTSBURGH 


Stock fire insurance as an institution has met every 
emergency and catastrophe which has visited this 
country. Stock fire insurance has been elastic enough to 
relieve the business interests of this country of every 
conceivable risk which changing conditions have de- 
veloped. We refer to War Risks, Strike and Root, 
Explosion, Hurricane and Earthquake. Stock fire 
insurance is a business stabilizer and shock absorber. 
Stock fire insurance wears well and serves well. 


Surplus to 
Policyholders 


$20,078,699. 1 | 


15,779,676.41 


10,885,535.17 


3,634,119.61 


3,334, 133.73 


2,724,826.19 


2,019,099.41 


| ,055,734.92 


NEW YORK 


CAROLINAS DEPT. 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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Allaire & Son “om 63 Years In Red Bank 


Twelve of Eighteen Leading Fire and Casualty Companies In This New 
Jersey Agency Represented Over 30 Years; H. M. Farrow and R. G. 
Macdonald, Present Officers, Outline Production Methods 


By Edwin N. Eager 


Danger of becoming unduly pessimistic 
concerning the future of the American 
Agency System may rest in following too 
closely the many oral and published re- 
views of insurance agents’ problems. Ad- 
mittedly local agents in general are not 
as contented and well off as they were 
some years ago but the elimination of the 
agent as a major factor in American fire 
and casualty insurance production is 
scarcely yet in sight. To obtain a more 
rational viewpoint of existing conditions 
one has only to travel a few miles from 
any large business center, even New York 
City, to locate many agencies which face 
the future confidently and have behind 
them years of successful operations, 
through good years and bad ones. They 
are not as subject to changing economic 

conditions as producers in_ industrial 
» sonenecy 

A typical example of this group of pro- 
ducers is the Allaire & Son Agency, Inc, 
of Red Bonk, N. J., insurznce end real 


estate. This office dates back to 1873 and 
twelve of the eighteen companies it rep- 
resents have been wih the agency thirty 


vears or longer. The Home of New 
York representation covers the entire pe- 
riod of the agency’s existence, sixty-three 
vears. Certainly these facts support the 
contention that stability in the agency 
system is not wholly a mctter of prox 
history. 
Members of Agency 

The Allaire & Son Agency is conducted 
today by two comparatively young men, 
Hubert M. Farrow and Robert G. Mac- 
donald, the former president and _ the 
Jatter secretary-treasurer. Another mem- 
ber of the office is Alexander D. Cooper, 
a veteran insurance man, who consolt 
dated his agency with the Allaire office in 
1930. Mr. Cooper is still engaged in in- 
surance but does not attempt to be as 
active in production work as he was up 
to a few years ago. An interesting side- 
light in connection with the office which 
Mr. Cooper controlled prior to 1930 is 
that the agency was founded in 1854, 
sevcn years before the outbreak of the 
Civil War, by a man named Whiting. 

Messrs. Farrow and Macdonald became 
connected with the Allaire office in Feb- 
ruary, 1929, when the agency was oper- 
ated by Edward S. Allaire, Jr., son of 
the founder. Mr. Allaire, Jr., at that 
time had served over forty years in insur- 
ance and was desirous of shedding some 
of the responsibilities cf the business so 
that he could have more time for the en- 
joyment of life. Only a few months after 
the new partners joined the organization 
the depression started. The full effects 
did not strike the fire insurance business 
with force until early in 1931 and in Sep- 
tember of that year Mr. Allaire passed 
away. In July, 1930, the Allaire & Son 
agency and that of Mr. Cooper had been 
consolidated and the office incorporated. 

It might readily be imagined that an 
insurance and real estate office headed by 
two men new in 1929 to insurance would 
have suffered fatal setbacks during the 
depression period. Hundreds of the 
newer offices throughout the country did 
disappear from the production field be- 
tween 1930 and 1936. 3ut the Allaire 
agency was firmly rooted in Red Bank 
through the two branches established in 
years gone by by Messrs. Allaire, Sr., and 
Whiting; its reputation was of the best 
and the companies it represented among 
the leaders in the fire and casualty fields. 


Both Mr. Farrow and Mr. Macdonald 
were members of highly respected Red 
Bank families, and had demonstrated 
their ability and personality in other 
lines of business before entering insur- 
ance. Guided first by the experienced 
hand of Mr. Allaire and later by Mr. 
Cooper these two agents caught hold 
quickly, fought courageously against the 


forces of the depression and are coming 





HUBERT M. FARROW 
out of the business reaction with few 
permanent scars. 


Small Turnover of Accounts 


The Allaire agency operates upon a 
conservative basis. While keeping abrcast 
of modern developments in the business 
and giving close attention to new forms 
as they are placed on the market by 
company organizations, no high-pressure 
production methods are employed. The 
majority of assureds have been on the 
books for many years; the connections 
are mutually satisfactory and the agency 
is not in great danger of successful raids 
from competitors in Red Bank. With a 
good volume of insurance business more 
or less permanently held the agency does 
not feel compelled to resort to what 
might be characterized as_ border-line 
tactics to keep building up premium vol- 
ume. 

Men of high business standards, the 
members of the Allaire agency command 
the confidence and respect. of their as- 
sureds and of their companies. This 
statement is substantiated by presenting 
a list of the companies in the Allaire & 
Son Agency, accompanied, with a few 
exceptions, by the year in which each 
company entered the office. The com- 
panies are as follows: Home of New 
York, 1873; Springfield Fire & Marine, 
1878; Aetna (Fire) and Hartford Fire, 
1895; Philadelphia Fire & Marine, 1896; 
New Hampshire, 1898; Phoenix of Hart- 
ford, Phoenix of London and Westches- 
ter Fire, 1902; Travelers Indemnity, 1904; 
North British & Mercantile and Queen, 
over thirty years; National Union, 1911; 


Fidelity & Casualty, 1914, and Travelers 
Fire, 1932. 


Available records do not 





show the dates for the Niagara, Ameri- 
can Surety and General Accident. 


Nine Leading Groups Represented 


Listing the agency representation by 
company groups. the following are in 
this Red Bank office: Home, America 
Fore, Aetna, Hartford Fire, Royal-Liv- 
erpool, Insurance Co. of North Amcrica, 
Crum & Forster, North British and 
Travelers. 

In addition to having a share of the 
business and residential property insur- 
ance in Red Bank the Allaire agency 
sets considerable New York brokcrage 
business on country estates and clubs 
located in that section of New Jersey. 
Red Bank is not far from Deal and As- 
bury Park on the Atlantic Coast, well- 
known summer resorts, and is a center 
for winter sports also, ice-boating on the 
Shrewsbury River gaining national at- 
tention. There is a good deal of wealth 
concentrated in that particular part of 
the state, although it is not a large in- 
dustrial area. 

In Red Bank itself there are no in- 
surance brokers and the Allaire agency 
does not employ solicitors, all accounts 
heing obtained by members of the office. 
Solicitation of other agents’ business is 
not pursued unless the agency is con- 
vinced that it can render a better service 
to the policyholders. Asked whether the 
survey plan is toned as a means for 
obtaining new accounts Mr. Farrow told 
The Eastern Underwriter that the office 
has been successful in using surveys on 
fairly large properties. Even though his 
office may be unable to obtain more than 
a small percentage of a line immediately 
after a comprehensive survey has been 
presented to a prospect, over a period 
of years the premiums which the agency 
secures tend to grow. With regard to 
small accounts the agency believes that 
the time required to prepare intelligent 
surveys does not warrant solicitation 
along this line. The indiscriminate em- 
ployment of the survey method is not 
profitable. 

Collection troubles have never given 
the agency a real headache and so it has 
not devised any particular method of 
bringing in premiums from chronic de- 
linquents. The agency attributes its 
ability to keep abreast of premium ob- 
ligations to its companies to the high 
quality of business on its books. While, 
obviously, every assured does not settle 
his account within the required period, 
so few are behind that the members of 
the agency can frecly devote nearly all 
their time to the development of new 
production and to real estate matters. A 
practice is made of delivering renewals. 
This results in numerous premiums be- 
ing paid immediately and maintains close 
personal relations with assureds. 

The real estate business is now be- 
coming active after years of stagnation. 
During those years men normally spend- 
ing half their time on real estate work 
were able to study insurance more thor- 
oughly and today consequently are bet- 
ter equipped to grapple with insurance 
problems than if real estate had contin- 
ued to engage more attention during the 
depression years. 

In 1873 when the Allaire insurance and 
real estate business was started all the 
agents maintained their offices in their 
homes. Subsequently offices were opened 
in the business buildings of Red Bank, 


where, of course, all the well-established 
agencies are now located. 


History of the Agency 


Edward S. Allaire, Jr., joined his father 
in insurance in 1892. He had previously 
been employed by the Home of New 
York, his service with the company be- 
ginning in 1888 upon his graduation from 
the Red Bank public school. In 1914 he 


MACDONALD 


ROBERT G. 


completed his twenty-fifth year of asso- 
ciation with the Home and as a token 
of his service received a twenty-five year 
gold medal. In addition to being an 
agent he was active in civic and social 
life. His hobby was horse-racing, par- 
ticularly trotting races. Annually for 
many years he followed the grand circuit 
of trotting races in this part of the coun- 
try. The senior Mr. Allaire died in 
1898 and Mr. Allaire, Jr., in 1931. 

Hubert M. Farrow was graduated from 
the Red Bank High School in 1916. He 
followed this with a two-year course at 
the University of Pennsylvania, after 
which he went with the duPont de Ne- 
mours Co. He next became connected 
with the New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 
In 1928 he entered insurance with Burton 
T. Doremus, who was with the Allaire 
agency for a short while. Mr. Farrow 
is today a member of the exccutive com- 
mittee of the New Jersey Association of 
Underwriters. 

Robert G. Macdonald is a nephew of 
the late Mr. Allaire, Jr. He was grad- 
uated from the Red Bank High School 
in 1919 and spent three years at New 
York University, taking a special ac- 
counting course. After that he was as- 
sociated with the accounting firm of 
Hill, Bieth & McMahon of New York 
until joining the Allaire agency in 1929. 

Golfers of more than average skill, 
Messrs. Farrow and Macdonald play nv- 
merous leading courses in New Jersey. 
They are members of the New York 
Fire & Marine Insurance Golf Associa- 
tion and last year won the “Bill” Hadley 
team championship trophy. 

The Alexander D. Cooper agency was 
started by Mr. Whiting in 1854, then was 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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There is hardly anything in the world 
that some man cannot make a little 
worse and sell a little cheaper an 
the people who consider price only 
are this man’s lawful prey. 


John Ruskin 
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Eisemann Nominated 
By Brooklyn Brokers 


HOLD ELECTIONS THIS MONTH 





President Stern Not a Candidate for Re- 
election; Nathanson on Fire 
Policy Changes 
At the regular monthly luncheon meet- 
ing of the Brooklyn Insurance Brok- 
ers Association, Wednesday, November 
25, at the Hotel Bossert and presided 
over by Bernhard Stern, the nominating 
committee through its chairman, Harry 
G. Ellis, Jr., presented the following 
slate to be voted upon at the Decem- 

ber meeting: 

For president, Sylvester P. Eisemann ; 
vice-president, J. E. Fries; treasurer, E. 
C. MacCormack; secretary, H. Lester 
Heistad. The nominees for the execu- 
tive committee are Bernhard Stern, 
chairman, John H. Piselli, Charles 
Reppa, Victor Gauthier and Jacob L. 
Schneider. 

President Stern and Vice-President 
Arthur Arnow announced they were not 
candidates for re-election. Frederick H. 
Schriefer, who last year was drafted into 
the secretaryship upon the resignation of 
Mr. Ellis, also declined nomination for 
re-election. 


Nathanson and Goldberger Report 


Apart from the nominating commit- 
tee’s report, the highspots of the busi- 
ness-like and well attended meeting were 
Mortimer L. Nathanson’s outline of the 
proposed changes in the standard fire 
policy being considered by the joint 
committee of the five brokerage asso- 
ciations, and the report of Alex Gold- 
berger, chairman of the grievance com- 
mittee. The latter told of complaints 
that had been made to him of a series 
of blind ads appearing in the daily news- 
papers, one of which read: 

“Ten cents a day buys $5,000 life in- 
surance in a million dollar company— 
write box ‘so and so’.” It was pointed 
out that such ads violated the law 
through failure to specify the full name 
and home office address of the insur- 
ance company, and Mr. Goldberger 
stated that through the cooperation of 
the various newspapers, the Classified 
Advertising Managers Association, the 
Life Underwriters Association and the 
Insurance Department, it was hoped that 
such ads would not appear in the fu- 
ture. 

Emanuel Bochner, whose attendance 
at the Brooklyn brokers’ meetings is 
always welcomed because of his wit and 
sagacity, injected considerable merriment 
in last week’s gathering. 


W. BALDE, JR.. WITH COSGROVE 

William Balde, Jr., for the last six 
years associated with the Crescent Brok- 
erage Corporation in an executive capa- 
city, has resigned to become connected 
with Cosgrove & Co. of California, in- 
surance brokers, serving their business in 
the East. Mr. Balde has been in insur- 
ance over twenty-five years, his connec- 
tions including Willcox, Peck & Hughes, 
John A. Eckert & Co., Rollins, Burdick 
Hunter Co. and Stebbins, Leterman & 
Gates, 
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E. J. Hopper’s Agency Has 
Twenty-third Anniversary 


Elmer J. Hopper, Inc., one of New 
York, leading agencies and located at 
99 John Street, rounded out twenty- 
three years in business December 1, 
having been established that day in 1913. 
Through its four departments, the office 
writes a substantial volume for the two 
companies represented, the Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity for casualty and surety 
and the Transcontinental of New York 
for inland marine and automobile. 

Elmer J. Hopper, founder and active 
head of the business, is well known in 
many large brokerage houses of the 
city and among company executives. He 
is a member of the executive committee 
of the Association of Local Agents of 
the City of New York and a member of 
the Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York. His clubs are the Drug & Chem- 
ical, Ridgewood Country Club and the 
Forest Lake Club of Pike County, Pa., 
of which a number of other New York 
insurance men are also members. Golf 
and fishing are Mr. Hopper’s principal 
pastimes. Mounted in his office is a 
nine-pound bone fish, a “whale” for this 
species as they seldom run above five 
pounds. It was landed by Mr. Hopper 
off Islamorada, Fla. . 

The agency of Elmer J. Hopper, Inc., 
prior to the occupancy, last year, of its 
present attractive offices on the twenty- 
fourth floor at 99 John Street, was one 
of the oldest tenants at 80 Maiden Lane, 
having been in that building twenty-two 
years. The departmental heads of the 
agency are F. V. Carlough, Jr., in charge 
of casualty and surety; R. S. Hopper, 
automobile, and T. F. Abbott, the in- 
land marine department. 


404 Pass Examination For 
Public Adjuster’s License 


The New York Insurance Department 
last week issued the first list of names 
and addresses of persons who _ have 
passed an examination for a certificate 
of authority as a public adjuster under 
Section 138-a of the New York Insurance 
Law. Most of the 404 names on the 
list are insurance brokers, the remainder 
being full-time public adjusters. 

Publication of this list has been 
awaited with iuterest in the New York 
insurance district, as the examinations 
began last March and many were in- 
vited to take a subsequent test. While 
the Department makes no reference to 
the number who failed to pass, it is 
assumed that many did not meet the test. 





SHAW-GRAMS ANNIVERSARY 

A. F. Shaw & Co., Inc., of New York 
and Chicago, representing the St. Paul, 
Yorkshire Indemnity and the Standard 
of New York, started their interesting 
monthly publication for brokers, Shaw- 
Grams, one year ago. This four-page 
booklet is designed to give information 
on numerous subjects to brokers and it 
has been well received, A. F. Shaw & 
Co., Inc., entered the New York field in 
1925 under the local management of 
William F. Boylan, who is now manager 
here for the St. Paul. George Coward 
is the present manager for A. F. Shaw 
& Co., which office was started in Chi- 
cago in 1891. 


Mark K. Dalton Opens His 
Own Brokerage Office 


Mark K. Dalton, for the last eight 
years with Fox & Pier, Inc., where he 
was contact man and in charge of fire 
placing, has established his own general 
insurance brokerage business at 111 John 
Street. Well known along William 
Street, Mr. Dalton commenced his career 
about seventeen and a half years ago 
with the old Germania Fire. He subse- 
quently joined Frank B. Hall & Co. 
where he spent eight years prior to con- 
necting with Fox & Pier, Inc. 

A keen golfer, Mr. Dalton has been a 
frequent participant in many insurance 
golf tournaments. Horse-back riding is 
his other favorite pastime, and he has 
ridden in both hunting and racing meets. 
He is a native of Virginia and a gradu- 
ate of St. Vincent Academy, New Jersey. 


RATING ASS’N IN SUIT 


New York Supreme Court Justice Jo- 
seph M, Callahan last week signed an 
order directing the New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization to show 
cause why an order should not be made 
bringing in or adding the rating body 
as an additional party defendant in the 
suit of Murphy & Jordan, Inc., plaintiff, 
against Harold M. Hess as secretary and 
manager of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange. The agency holds that the 
Exchange, by virtue of an amendment 
to the by-laws in 1933, deprived it of 
membership as a Class 3 member. The 
change limited such members to agencies 
which obtain 80% or more of their busi- 
ness from brokers. Samuel D. Mac- 
peak, attorney for Murphy & Jordan, 
contends that a close relationship exists 
between the Exchange and the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization. 

Justice Isador Wasservogel in the 
New York Supreme Court last Friday 
reserved decision on the motion of Mur- 
phy & Jordan, Inc. Gilman & Unger, 
attorneys for Harold M. Hess, appeared 
for the rating organization. 








STUDY EXCHANGE PROPOSALS 


Officers of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange and members of the ad- 
visory, executive and arbitration commit- 
tees are giving serious consideration to 
proposals for changes in the Exchange 
agreement designed to strengthen the 
agreement. One would provide for an 
amendment so as to add power to sus- 
pend membership and agency appoint- 
ments for willful violations; another 
would provide for separation and non- 
intercourse in cases of willful violation of 
certain rules of the Exchange. Whether 
these proposals will come before the 
membership for action in the near future 
has not been decided. 
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Theoodre Tunick, insurance broker of 
123 William Street, is to be married on 
December 6 to Miss Doris Reiffel, of 
Rockville Center, L. I. 

* * * 


Joseph P. Henning, of Mitchell May, 
Jr. & Co. Inc., 75 Maiden Lane, has 
been confined to his home for the past 
three weeks nursing a fractured ankle, 
sustained by a fall as he was hurrying 
into a William Street building. 

* * * 


Arthur Lenetz, fire underwriter for 
Arthur Arnow, Inc., 26 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, is receiving congratulations on 
having attained the distinction of father- 
hood, It’s a girl. 

ok ~ aa 


Harry W. Drescher of the Nathan R. 


Arner Co., 150 Montague Street, Brook- 
lyn, recently became the father of a 
third baby girl. Mr. Drescher in ap- 
pearance resembles Eddie Cantor, so, 
now that his family consists of three 
daughters, friends are accusing him of 
trying to emulate that well-known per- 
sonage. 


NEW BROKERAGE FIRM STARTS 





John O. Cole & Co. Commences Opera. 
ations at 80 Maiden Lane; J. H. 
Harris, Jr. A Staff Member 
John O. Cole, formerly with R, ¢ 
Rathbone & Son, Inc., where he headed 
the life and accident and health depart- 
ment, has established his own general 
insurance brokerage business at 9% 
Maiden Lane, operating as John O. Cole 
& Co., Inc. Prior to his Rathbone con- 
nection, where he served for six years 
Mr. Cole was for a number of years with 

the Jackson-Morse Co. 

Associated with the new concern js 
James H. Harris, Jr., who resigned as 
placer for Brewster-Badeau & Co., Inc, 
after three years with that concern, to 
become a member of Mr. Cole’s staff. 


George F. McEwen Is Now 
With Rourke & Rourke, Inc. 


George F. McEwen, for the past five 
years with the Cavanagh Agency, Inc, 
as counterman, has joined Rourke & 
Rourke, Inc. 152 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, where he will handle both 
counter and production work as assist- 
ant to Arthur H. Ahrens, president of 
the agency. 

Mr. McEwen commenced his career 
in 1920 with Andrews & Evans, where 
he spent eleven years and, at the time 
of leaving, was handling counter work. 








HAS LICENSES SUSPENDED 
Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink has suspended for a period of three 
months ending February 27, 1937, all 
licenses issued to Benjamin Lowenstein, 
119 Nassau Street, New York City, and 
has revoked the licenses issued to A, 
Wilson Cory, 782 E. 32nd Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 
Lowenstein, licensed as a general in- 
surance broker, as a public ‘adjuster of 
fire losses and as an agent of four life 
insurance companies, was charged with 
rebating commissions in violation of Sec- 
tions 65 and 89 of the Insurance Law. 
Cory, licensed as agent of two life in- 
surance companies, was charged with 
failure to properly account for a return 
premium given to him for an assured. 


AGENT LOSES LICENSES 

Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink has revoked the licenses of Walter 
G. Schlokat, 41 So. Division Street, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Schlokat, licensed as 
an agent of a life insurance company 
and as an agent of a casualty insurance 
company, was charged with failure to 
properly account for premiums collected. 








Allaire Agency 


(Continued from Page 64) 
continued by a Mr. Morgan and next 
taken over by Thomas Davis, Jr. Thirty- 
four years ago Mr. Cooper purchased the 
business and conducted it until the merg- 
er in 1930 with the Allaire agency. Mr. 
Cooper started in insurance as a boy in 
the office of James A. Barbour, a New 
York City broker. Shortly after the 
death of a William H. Houston, a Red 
Bank local agent, Mr. Cooper bought the 
business from the estate. ; 

Connected with the Allaire agency 1s 
a Miss Mary W. Holmes, associated with 
Mr. Cooper since 1900. Another mem- 
ber of the office staff, Miss Meredith. 
has served over twenty-five years with 
the agency. 

Tribute to Mr. Cooper 

In 1929 the National Union Fire paid 
Mr. Cooper this pleasing tribute: “We 
consider him one of our most valuable 
agents in the Eastern territory. Mr. 
Cooper is rated as a high-grade business 
man and a man of unlimited executive 
ability. He is often consulted by other 
agents of this town (Red Bank), and his 
advice, particularly as regards insurance 
matters, is much sought and considered 
by his contemporaries as authentic. 

“We sincerely hope that we shall have 
the honor of having his agency connec- 
tion continue for at least as many years 
to come as have gone by.” 
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WHITE & CAMBY, INC. 


EDWARD |. WHITE, President 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 
VAnderbilt 3-4400 











A FULLY EQUIPPED underwriting office, representing out- 
standing companies for all forms of insurance (except life), and 
imbued with the belief that its lasting success is dependent not 


upon how many brokers it serves but upon how well it serves 





those whom it is privileged to serve. The old saying, “our 
growth reflects the growth of our clients,” is never lost sight 
of here. Brokers will therefore find White & Camby, Inc. ever 
alert . . . and eager ... and, at the same time, qualified to 
extend to them underwriting cooperation and counsel of a con- 


structive and profitable character. 
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Aetna (Fire) Group Promotes ‘Two 
To Home Office as General Agents 


M. B. Seymour to Supervise Fieldmen in East; F. B. Wreaks 
to Assist in Marine Department; Numerous Changes 
in Field Also Announced 


Important field changes, together with 
the transfer of two field men to the 
home office in field supervisory capaci- 
ties, were announced last week by Pres- 
ident W. Ross McCain of the Aetna 
(Fire) group. The changes will become 
effective January 1, 1937. 

M. B. Seymour, Aetna-World state 
agent at Philadelphia, has been appoint- 
ed general agent with headquarters at 
the home office. He will have supervi- 
sion over all state and special agents in 
the Eastern departments of the home 
office territory and will be responsible 
for the production of business and the 
development of the various agency plants 
of the Aetna and its fire subsidiaries, the 
World Fire & Marine and the Piedmont 
Fire of Charlotte. 

F. B. Wreaks, inland marine super- 
intendent in Chicago, will be transferred 
to Hartford as general agent. In his 
new capacity Mr. Wreaks will assist 
Secretaries M. W. Morron and George 
G. Quirk in the development of marine 
business and the supervision of marine 
field men in the United States and 
Canada. 


Gregory Goes to Philadelphia 


B. L. Gregory, West Virginia state 
agent, will be transferred to Philadelphia 
as state agent to succeed Mr. Seymour. 
Albert L. Martin, special agent at the 
home office, will be transferred to Al- 


bany and advanced to the position of 
New York state agent. G. Kellogg Tay- 
lor, special agent for West Virginia, will 
be elevated to state agent for the same 
territory to succeed Mr. Gregory. H.C. 
Tate, special agent in Louisiana, will be 
promoted to state agent for the World 
Fire & Marine and transferred to Balti- 
more to supervise the Maryland, District 
of Columbia and Virginia territory. 
Thomas M. Hill, special agent at Al- 
bany, will be transferred to the home 
office as special agent to take the place 
of Mr. Martin. 

Thomas H. Bramhall, special agent in 
Arkansas, will be transferred to Lou- 
isiana as special agent and will be asso- 
ciated with State Agent A. J. Bolles. 
James C. Young, state agent for the 
World Fire & Marine for Maryland, 
Virginia and the District of Columbia, 
will be transferred to Arkansas as a 
special agent for the Aetna and the 
World, to work under the supervision of 
State Agent H. P. Latham and to fill the 
vacancy caused by the transfer of Mr. 
Bramhall. M. C. Jenkins, Southern de- 
partment examiner in the home office, 
will be sent to the West Virginia field 
as special agent. 


Career of M. B. Seymour 


M. B. Seymour joined the Aetna in 
1921 as a special agent at Rochester, 
N. Y. He was born in Hartford, edu- 
cated at the Hartford High School and 
was graduated from Amherst College ‘in 
1914. He was an inspector for the Un- 


derwriters Association of New York 
State from 1914 to 1920 and a state 
agent for the Concordia Fire in Penn- 
sylvania for one year preceding his em- 
ployment by the Aetna. After several 
years at Rochester he was transferred 
to Baltimore as state agent for Mary- 
land, Delaware and the District of Co- 
ulmbia. In December, 1932, he was sent 
to Philadelphia as state agent upon the 
retirement of Dr. C. J. Irvin, who at 
that time had served the company for 
nearly forty years. In his new capacity 
as general agent Mr. Seymour will make 
his headquarters at the home office in 
Hartford, but will spend a large part of 
his time in the field. 


Wreaks Has Had Colorful Career 


F. B. Wreaks was appointed superin- 
tendent of the inland marine department 
at Chicago in January, 1929. His insur- 
ance career began in 1917 when he joined 
the claim department of Willcox, Peck 
& Hughes of New York, resigning later 
that year to enlist in the Naval Auxiliary 
Reserves. In January, 1919, he was re- 
leased from active duty and thereafter 
went to Shanghai, China, to spend a year 
in the marine department of the Yang- 
tsze Insurance Association, Ltd. He 
then spent a year as junior auditor for 
the Audit Co. of Honolulu and then re- 
turned to the employ of Willcox, Peck 
& Hughes at San Francisco. 

He returned east in 1924 and accepted 
a position as marine special agent with 
the Home of New York and traveled 
the states of Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. A year later he 
was promoted to marine manager and 
transferred to Chicago, where he had jur- 
isdiction over the marine business orig- 
inating in ten Middle Western states. 


Gregory State Agent 


B. L. Gregory, the new Aetna-World 
state agent at Philadelphia, is a native 
of Michigan. He received a high school 
education followed by several years spent 
with the Michigan Central Railroad as 


clerk in the freight department and tick. 
et clerk at various stations. He resigned 
to become inspector of the Michigan Ip. 
spection Bureau and later became chief 
rater in the Michigan State Insurance 
Department. A few years later he was 
made manager of the Oklahoma Inspec- 
tion Bureau and early in 1920 he joined 
the Aetna as special agent in Oklahoma, 
Later he was transferred to West Vir- 
ginia and in 1924 was made state agent 
for that territory. In 1928 he was also 
made state agent for the World Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co. in West Virginia, 

Albert L. Martin was appointed spe- 
cial agent in February, 1928. Prior to 
that he had been a member of the home 
office staff for several years, working as 
service engineer for Connecticut and 
western Massachusetts. In his new ca- 
pacity as state agent Mr. Martin will be 
associated with State Agent H. B. Nu- 
gent. 

G. Kellogg Taylor is a native of Hart- 
ford and joined the Aetna in 1912 and 
after serving in various departments of 
the home office he was transferred in 
1926 to West Virginia as a special agent 
for the World Fire & Marine, as well as 
serving the Aetna in the same capacity. 

Mr. Tate is a native of North Car- 
olina. He was graduated from North 
Carolina State College in 1926 and joined 
the Aetna in December of that year. 
He completed the company’s training 
course and spent some time in various 
branch offices before being sent to Ar- 
kansas as special agent. In 1933 he was 
transferred to Louisiana to work as spe- 
cial agent in association with State Agent 
A. J. Bolles. 

Careers of Hill, Bramhall, Young and 
Jenkins 


Thomas M. Hill joined the Aetna in 
May, 1926, in the capacity of assistant 
examiner for the New York State de- 
partment. He attended the Aetna train- 
ing school and in 1931 was transferred 
to the agency of William R. Penrose & 
Co. in Hartford to obtain further train- 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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Trenton Cathedral Crypt Gift 
Of Late Standard Fire President 





Interior of the Crypt, Trinity Cathedral, Trenton, N. J. 


The crypt of the new Trinity Cathe- 
dral in Trenton, N. J., which was dedi- 
cated this year, is the gift of Ferdinand 
W. Roebling, Jr., late president of the 
Standard Fire Insurance Co. of Tren- 
ton, and stands as a monument to him. 
He turned the first spadeful of earth 
for the new building, laid the corner- 
stone of the cathedral on the top of the 
foundation of the crypt and his burial 
rites were the first to be solemnized 
there. Closely associated in the progress 
of the new cathedral also was Mr. Roeb- 
ling’s predecessor as president of the 
Standard Fire, the late Owen J. Prior. 
For years Mr, Prior was treasurer of 
All Saints Church which forms the ca- 
thedral chapel. Ground was broken for 
the new building in May, 1935. 

The crypt impresses everyone who sees 
it with its massive beauty. It is strong 
and yet lovely in its lines. The build- 
ing is in Norman style, characterized 
by the round arch, hexagonal pillars, 
great thickness of wall. and is extremely 
simple in decoration. This was the earli- 
est form of large church construction 





Aetna Fire 
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ing. In January, 1934, he was sent to 
Albany as a special agent. 

Thomas H. Bramhall is a native of 
West Virginia and a graduate of the 
Wheeling High School and the Linsly 
Institute of that state. He joined the 
Aetna in September of 1929 as a map 
clerk in the Southern department and 
alter completing the company’s training 
course was sent to the agency of Fred 
H. Williams & Co. in Hartford in a busi- 
Ness production capacity. In May, 1933, 
he was appointed special agent in Ar- 
kansas to succeed Mr. Tate. 

James C. Young joined the Actna in 
June, 1935, as World Fire & Marine 
State agent for Maryland, Virginia and 
the District of Columbia. He is a na- 
tive of Louisville and was educated in 
the Louisville public schools and the 
United States Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis, He had local agency experience in 
Louisville in 1922 and in Hopkinsville, 

entucky, from 1923 to 1928. He was 
an adjust. r working out of Louisville in 
1929 and a special agent for the Home 
of New York in Virginia, West Virginia 
and North Carolina from October, 1929 
to June, 1935. ; 

Marvin C. Jenkins, who goes into the 


in the British Isles. The structure above 
ground will be of English Gothic. 

The outstanding feature of the con- 
struction is the exceptional use made of 
reinforced concrete to achieve the vari- 
ous outlines required by the architect. 
Specially fine lumber and careful mill- 
work was used for all forms. Engineers 
consider this building an outstanding 
example of reinforced concrete work in 
Ecclesiastical Art. 

Length of the crypt is 169 feet; its 
width at the transept is seventy-five 
feet. The walls are nearly seven feet 
through at their greatest thickness. The 
main columns are calculated for a load 
of 4,700 tons, giving an adequate margin 
of safety for the central tower. The 
high altar of fine carved limestone was 
taken from old Trinity Church in Tren- 
ton, founded in 1859, 

The building above ground will incor- 
porate many memorial stones from the 
sacred sites of Christianity, some having 
already been received from Bethlehem, 
Bethany, Jericho and Nazareth and the 
traditional spot on the Damascus Roaa. 








field for the first time in the capacity 
of special agent in West Virginia, has 
been an assistant examiner at the home 
office. He joined the Aetna in the Fall 
of 1929 after two years in the underwrit- 
ing department of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford. 


MONMOUTH COUNTY MEETING 


The Monmouth County Insurance 
Agents’ association held a special meet- 
ing and dinner a few evenings ago 
at the American Hotel in Freehold, at 
which Stephen Pawley, president, pre- 
sided. Addresses were made by Herbert 
Faunce, president of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Underwriters; Donald C. 
Holmes of the Summit board of fire 
underwriters ; Edward C. Graff, president 
of the Casualty Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New Jersey, and Harry Godshall, 
chairman of the legislative committee. 

Changes in the constitution and by- 
laws were adopted. About 100 were pres- 
ent, including representatives from the 
state and national insurance associations 
and insurance companies. 


The Middlesex County, N. J., agents’ 
association will hold a dinner meeting 
on Friday evening, December 18, at the 
Woodrow Wilson Hotel in New Bruns- 
wick. 
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can be of assistance to anyone 


insurance-wise, whether directly 


us or not, it will be 


a pleasure to do whatever we can. 
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T ALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








In my meanderings around the vicinity 
of Ogdensburg, N. Y., recently I came 
to a pond called Mud Lake, which is 
very shallow, having an average of four 
feet in depth, except in the center, where 
the depth is about fourteen feet. The 
bottom is very muddy and filled with 
the ooze of centuries. When the pond 
freezes solid in the long cold winters, 
developing an ice covering of possibly a 
foot and a half, the fish suffer from lack 
of oxygen, and as ice forms from the 
shore to the middle, the fish are driven 
to the deeper center. To save the fish 
the neighboring farmers, who wish to 
preserve the game, sometimes chop holes 
in the ice and the fish almost jump out 
to get air; or sometimes they dynamite 
and a ane flood of fish come out. 

I have not heard of such a phenome- 
non in any other section of the East that 
I have traveled in, but it is a logical 
occurrence, though an unusual one. It 
is the only instance that I know of where 
fish jump out of the water through the 
holes made in the ice, through lack of 
oxygen. This may sound like a fish 
story, but I have corroborated same 
through various sources. The pond is 
also a sanctuary for wild geese, which 
find a good growth of goose rice for 
sustenance. 

‘ * * & 
Identifying Towns 

I have listened to traveling men de- 
scribe certain towns with accurate and 
unexpected characterizations, like the 
following : 

“Oh, yes, that is the place where the 
waitresses still insist on pouring your 
coffee, whether you want it or not. How 
do they know how much milk or cream 
you want, if any?” 

“That’s the restaurant where the girl 
always asks you before you know wheth- 
er you want to eat and order more, ‘Is 
that all?’ so that she can write up her 
check and run away.” 

* * * 
Important, But Little Known, Historical 
Facts 


During the anti-German hysteria dur- 


ing the war some people told me, “Now 
we won't study their language any more.” 
Well, as they never did anyway, it won’t 
be any trouble to them not to study 


another language. Some told me that 
German was such a harsh, gutteral lan- 
cuage. The joke is that English is large- 
lv German (Anglo-Saxons were a Ger- 
manic, Teutonic, invading tribe), and if 
vou don’t believe it look up the deriva- 
tion of most English words. Racially 
and linguistically the English (still called 
Angles by the French and Saxons in 
Ireland by the Celtic Irish) belong to 
the Germanic section of Aryan or Indo- 
Germanic Europe. 

The descendants of Angles and Sax- 
ons who did not join their kinsmen who 
invaded and overran Romanized Celtic 
Britain about 500 A. D. are still resident 


in the Anglo-Saxon homeland; that is 
lowland Germany between lower Den- 
mark and Holland along the North Sea 
and still speak the mother tongue of the 
Anglo-Saxon invaders, viz., modern 
Plattdeutsch, which also happens to be 
the mother language of my ancestors, 
who were Saxons. 

This fact stood me in good stead when 
traveling in Canada just before the war 
and during the war and after, as I was 
generally taken as of English and not 
German descent. But my ancestors es- 
caped being mixed up with a lot of Dan- 
ish invaders of Britain later on and with 
invading and conquering Normans still 
later on by staying in the ancient home- 
land and not joining the Anglo-Saxon 
hordes who invaded Britannia, from 
which the Romans, who had ruled over 
the Celts (the modern Welsh) for 300 
years, had to withdraw because their 
own Italy was being threatened by the 
Gothic invaders. 

Here again history shows a streak of 
irony. The Celts, who were driven by 
the invading and killing Anglo-Saxons 
to the north coast of France, now known 
as Brittany for that reason, prospered 
there and their descendants five hundred 
years later joined William of Normandy, 
known as the Conqueror, in invading 
and conquering Anglo-Saxon England. 

Talking about Brittany, Caesar, when 
he conquered the northern Gauls, gave 
the name of Caesarea to part of this 
domain, and Caesarea changed to Jersey 
in time, whence our name for New Jer- 
sey. I'll wager that not one man in a 
hundred in New Jersey realizes that 
Caesar and Jersey have this close con- 
nection. 

+ ea * 
Nature’s Own Art Work 

Near Highland, opposite Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., along the West Shore R. R.’s 
right of way, I noticed some limestone 
rock formation on which _ probably 
through glacial or water action nature 
had pictured a projecting flat surface 
with a design that looks like a Greek 
design, two similar “arabesques.” I saw 
this as the train was moving slowly into 
the station. Sometime I am going back 
to examine this picturing closer, which 
is natural, not artificial. 

* * + 


Useful Work of Beavers 


In a lecture or article about beavers 
and their ponds I learned recently that 


beavers, besides being very interesting 
animals by their architectural abilities, 
perform, unknown to themselves, a very 


useful function in forest and land econ- 
omy. After they leave their dams they 
have formed small ponds which collect 
and keep the forest water and moisture 
from making a quick exit, thereby irri- 
gating the forest floor and also conserv- 
ing the water supply; in other words, 
creating reservoirs as necessary and use- 
ful as any human storage reservoir. 
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Expedient Service to Brokers 


_ 
Nathan Hf. Weil, Ine. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
501—5th Ave., corner 42nd St. 
; MUrray Hill 2-6412 
Fire—Casualty—Inland Marine—Automobile 
Serving Brokers Since 1910 











Fire Rate Engineering 
Society Formed in Phila. 


With its main purpose the discussion 
of present day rating methods and haz- 
ards, the Fire Insurance Rate Engineer- 
ing Society was organized recently in 
Philadelphia. The organization has a 
membership of forty-five, consisting of 
rate men and inspectors associated with 
brokers, agents and stock companies, 
with the major proportion of the mem- 
bership being former employes of the 
Middle Department Rating Association. 
Social activities also are planned by the 
society. Meetings will be held once each 
month at the Insurance Society. 

E. Russell Sears of Hutchinson, Rivi- 
nus & Co. was elected president. The 
other officers are Albert M. Buddy of 
Stokes, Packard & Smith, vice-president, 
and William Lewis of the Franklin Fire, 
treasurer. 

Members of the executive committee 
are T. L. Gerahty of Boardman, Haas 
& Gerahty; R. Harold McQuale of 
Mather & Co.; H. R. Yelland of Marsh 
& McLennan; John Berwind of Wagner- 
Taylor Co.; Lincoln Clifford, Insurance 
Co. of North America, and Henry K. 
Shaw of Curtin & Borckie. 


NEW VIRGINIA ASS’N SECRETARY 

Following the death of Frank S. Blan- 
ton, secretary-treasurer of the Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents, the 
executive committee of the association 
met in Richmond recently and author- 
ized Roger Clarke of Fredericksburg, 
president, to arrange for carrying on 
the work of Mr. Blanton temporarily. 
Mr. Blanton’s death, it is believed, will 
speed the movement for the selection 
of a paid secretary-manager which has 


been under consideration for some 
months. It is understood that Mr. Blan- 
ton’s secretary, who is familiar with 


work of the association, will likely be 
retained to do the secretarial work 
pending the outcome of that movement. 


PA. FIELD CLUB MEETING 


The next meeting of the Anthracite 
Field Club of Pennsylvania will be a 
combined November-December meeting 
at the Hotel Casey in Scranton on the 
evening of December 8. This will be an 
amateur entertainment night with no 
speakers. 
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RATES ON CANNERIES CUT 
Reduction of About 50% Made in Vir- 
ginia; Eliminates Advantage Held 
by Maryland Risks 
A rate reduction of approximately 50% 
on Virginia canneries has been ordered 
by the corporation commission of that 
state. The current rate of approximately 
$4.65 per $100 valuation was cut to $2.28 
while the basic rate was cut from $3 to 
$1.25. A hearing on a petition for reduc- 
tion in rates on such risks was set for 
November 19 but the companies agreed 
to the reduction ordered without going 

into the case. 

The commission, in investigating the 
fairness of the prevailing rates, learned 
that Maryland canners, with an average 
rate of $2 as compared with Virginia’s 
$4.65, had a considerable advantage over 
their Virginia competitors. It was be- 
cause of this situation that it was de- 
cided to order a reduction in Virginia 
rates. 

Rates on Virginia’s menhaden fish 
processing plants have also been cut 
from a flat $4.35 per $100 to a basic rate 
of $1.75 following a compromise between 
the factories and the companies. The 
order of the commission in this case pro- 
vides for a change of underwriting rules 
by which the factories may adjust their 
payments according to the amount of 
stock kept on hand from time to time. 
Property of the menhaden industry al- 
fected by the lowered rate is valued at 
upward of $5,000,000, All the factories 


are in the Northern Neck section of 
Virginia. Some 250 canners are affected 


by the order entered in the canneries 


case. 





SOUTH JERSEY CLUB DINNER 

The South Jersey Field Club will have 
a dinner meeting at the Hotel Walt 
Whitman, Camden, N. J., on January 19. 
W. Owen Moore will be the principal 
speaker. It is hoped that Governor 
Hoffman will be able to attend. James 
A, Bentley, special agent for the ‘Hart- 
ford group, is chairman. 
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AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BRITISH & FOREIGN 
MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CALIFORNIA 


FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE CO. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
& GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


ROYAL INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
STAR INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 


THAMES & MERSEY 
MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 





As office styles change, so do styles in insurance. Gone are the cum- 


bersome methods that were once insurance style, replaced by today’s 
modern policies — the Personal Property Floater, the Supplemental 
Contract and the Comprehensive Automobile Policy — wherever per- 
mitted by law. 

In one policy, with one premium and one renewal date, these cover- 
ages offer your client protection formerly procured only through several 
policies. Savings in time and money constitute an insurance service 
particularly appreciated by clients. May we show you how we assist 


our agents in developing premiums through modern coverages? 


The photograph, taken 35 years ago, shows the first office of H. J. Drane & 
Son at Lakeland, Florida, who have represented the “Liverpool” since 1886. 


* 
ROYAL-LIVERPOOL GROUPS 
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Pooling Plans of Fire Company 


Groups and How They Are Operated 
By J. G. Niederlitz, 


Secretary, Great American Insurance Co. 


The term “pool” in the fire insurance 
business covers two distinct types of 
transactions. One of these is the rein- 
surance arrangement on a _ wholesale 
basis which exists between membér com- 
panies of a group. This may be classed 
as an internal pool. The other, the ex- 
ternal type, is one formed by companies, 
not affiliated, for the writing of certain 
classes of business, such as is written by 
the Factory Insurance Association, the 
Cotton Insurance Association, various 
railroad, aviation and marine syndicates, 
and similar organizations. This article 
is concerned only with the former, al- 
though the latter type is interesting from 
an accounting viewpoint, because of the 
many organizations involved and the 
various systems used. 

Pooling among group companies is im- 
portant because of the number using it. 
Although all groups do not pool, still the 
large number of companies in groups 
and the volume of business written by 
them is significant. According to Best’s 
Insurance News, there were seventy- 
four groups, consisting of two hundred 
and thirty-two individual companies (ex- 
cluding casualty companies), writing 89% 
of the business transacted by stock com- 
panies operating in the United States in 
1935. 

Economy Chief Advantage of Pools 

The system of pooling must have 
certain benefits to have become used se 
extensively. Its main advantage is its 
economy, which results from the elim- 
ination of the detail which is placed on 
the underwriting, the reinsurance and the 
statistical departments. Instead of work- 
ing with individual items and specific 
lines, only totals are used, which brings 
about a considerable saving in labor and 
a simplification of records. It naturally 
follows that the more companies there 
are in a group, the more saving there is. 

It would be well to consider the dis- 
advantages at this time, as well as the 
advantages. When a pool is started, 
there is considerable work involved, be- 
cause it is necessary to determine the 
unearned premiums and_ outstanding 
losses, at the date of change for all 
companies involved. All such unearned 
premiums and outstanding losses must 
be merged into a pool from which the 
member companies receive their percent- 
age. This same work is necessary each 
time a change is made in the companies’ 
percentage of participation. If the 
changes are made as of January 1, a 


great deal of this work can be elimi- 
nated as the annual statement figures 
can be used for this purpose. 

Another disadvantage is the double 


taxation which may result if the mem- 
ber companies are domiciled in states 
which have different tax laws. If one 
of the companies is domiciled in a state 
taxing on a direct premium basis, while 
another is domiciled in a state taxing on 
a net premium basis, the one company 
will have to pay taxes on its direct busi- 
ness, which under the pooling arrange- 
ment, may be ceded to the company 
taxed on a net basis. This latter com- 
pany will also have to pay taxes on these 
same premiums. This advantage may be 
overcome in certain states where it is 
permissible to ignore pooling operations 
on tax returns. In such cases the pre- 
miums of the original writing company 
are reported. 
How Pooling Plans Operate 

There are a number of pooling plans 
being used, but they can be generally 
divided into two main classes. The one 
often used by smaller groups is similar 
to that used in the external type of 
pool, previously referred to. Here the 
member companies cede their business 
to the pool and receive, in turn, a fixed 
percentage, Their reinsurance, however, 


instead of showing one company, shows 
all companies of the group. This can 
best be explained by the following ex- 
ample of a three company group, in 
which the companies will be designated 
as A, B and C: 


Percentage 


Company Direct Premiums of Participation 
A $100 20% 
B 200 30% 
Cc 300 50% 
Total $600 100% 
Summary or “A” Company TRANSACTIONS 
CO 0k n.de achodssdbeteesenene $100 
Pe TOON Bac os cesecevicesacars 40 
pO RTT ere 60 
Se CONN cic ecccdnndekedseesennner 200 
Ceded to B 30%...... $30 
Ceded to C 50%...... 50 80 


Net premiums 
Under this plan A company writes $100 
in direct premiums and assumes $40 
from B company and $60 from C com- 
pany and cedes to B $30 and to C $50, 
leaving net premiums of $120, which is 
20% of the total premiums pooled. The 
transactions for the other companies 
would be set up on a similar basis. 
Dealing Only With Parent Company 
The other plan which is probably pref- 
erable for groups with a large number 
of companies, shows reinsurance to and 
from one company, usually called the 
parent or key company of the group. 
Under this plan the allocation shows 


as follows: 
Percentage 


Company Direct Premiums of Participation 
A $100 20% 
B 200 30% 
C (Parent Co.) 300 50% 
$600 100% 
Summary or “A” Company TRANSACTIONS 
RD SONNE: fs ccdeidddvoncnandawnsicen $100 
I Goo 05.54 vo abdkscnceccconabees 120 
Sle ED neccecenusareunsssncccenes! ae 
CN i cic Phe dnc bteradeneyeantaaues 100 
Pe NN ak oso kde ceerapnnaasacduneae $120 


Here A company writes direct business 
of $100 and assumes from C, the parent 
b Pag ; 
company, $120, which is A’s percentage 


of the entire pool, and cedes its entire 
direct writings, $100, to C 

Under the second plan, reinsurance 
ceded to outside companies may be 
treated in two different ways. Some 
companies prefer to show all such re- 
insurance as being ceded by the original 
writing company of the group. Other 
companies consider that the direct writ- 
ings are automatically assumed by the 
parent company before any reinsurance 
is placed. In the latter case, the outside 
reinsurance shows us ceded by the par- 
ent company only, even though it covers 
on subsidiary company business. This 
principle is followed through on all an- 
nual statements and tax returns. With 
this arrangement, the subsidiary compa- 
nies show only reinsurance assumed and 
ceded to the parent company. 
Transactions Which Cannot Be Pooled 

Under any plan certain general prin- 
ciples apply. For instance, all transac- 
tions which have to do with underwrit- 
ing are pooled, including premiums, un- 
earned premiums, losses and underwrit- 
ing expenses. Those transactions which 
have nothing to do with underwriting, 
such as investment or strictly corporate 
items, are excluded from pooling opera- 
tions. Some of these are interest, divi- 
dends, sale of capital assets, investment 
expenses, directors’ fees and Federal in- 
come taxes. 

Marine business is usually excluded 
from pooling because the smaller com- 
panies of a group either have no charter 
power to write this business, or are not 
entered to write it in a number of states. 
It is quite obvious that the casualty busi- 
ness of a group cannot be pooled with 
fire business, because of the charter 
limitations placed on United States com- 
panies. Canadian and European com- 
panies can write both casualty and fire 
lines, but this is not permitted in the 
States. Some groups have other ex- 
clusions, such as business in certain 
states, or territories, but it must be kept 
in mind that the more exclusions and 
exceptions there are, the more compli- 
cated the pooling operations become, 
and the less economical they are. 

In summarizing, it should be pointed 
out that we have attempted to explain 
the general operations of pooling, and 
have not gone into the many detailed 
problems which arise in each group. The 
space given to the disadvantages of pool- 
ing might lead one to believe that they 
were greater than the benefits, but most 
companies who are operating under this 
system feel that its economy out-weighs 


Inspection of Motion Picture 


Theaters Outlined In New Bulletin 


Briefly outlining some of the more 
important things fire department inspec- 
tors should look for when making in- 
spections of motion picture theaters, Bul- 
letin No. 28, just released by the engi- 
neering department of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, contains 
material applying equally well to other 
types of theaters and also to opera 
houses. 

“Enclosures for motion picture projec- 
tion machines should be examined to see 
that the necessary safeguards against 
fire dangers are provided,” says the bul- 
letin, which then points out the more 
important points in that connection: 

“(1) Non-combustible construction for 
walls and ceiling with joints sufficiently 
tight to prevent the discharge of smoke; 
(2) all openings for picture projection, 
operator’s view and other such purposes 
fully protected by substantial shutters 
arranged to close automatically in case 
of fire in a projection machine or else- 
where in the enclosure; (3) entire ab- 
sence from the enclosure of all com- 
bustible material except the films and a 
small quantity of film cement; (4) ven- 
tilation by means of an exhaust fan so 
arranged that in case of a roll of film 
burning in the enclosure the smoke and 
a would be safely discharged out- 
side. 


Other important points emphasized are 
storage and location of films, enforce- 
ment of “no smoking” rule in projec- 
tion booth, condition of electric wiring, 
proper receptacles for hot carbons and 
film rewinding. 

Continuing, the bulletin states: “The 
adequacy and maintenance of exit facili- 
ties should receive careful inspection. 
They must be so arranged, marked and 
lighted as to allow a full house to quickly 
leave without congestion. The important 
features to look for are that an emer- 
gency lighting service is provided and 
is operating, that aisles are kept clear, 
that exits are all properly marked, that 
doors open outward, that exit passage- 
ways are of ample width and lead to 
the street or to an open court leading 
directly to the street, that doors and 
passageways are not obstructed in any 
way, and that employes are instructed 
to sce that every exit is quickly opened 
at the first indication of an emergency.” 

Considerable space is then devoted to 
the possible hazards of air conditioning 
systems and the equipment used in cor- 
recting acoustical defects. 

Copies of the above outlined Bulletin 
No. 28 may be obtained from Chief 
Engineer George W. Booth, National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
Street, New York City. 





| Pa. Association Head 








WILLIAM F. WINGETT 


At the recent annual meeting of the 


Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents in Pittsburgh William F. Win- 
gett of Scranton was elected president, 
succeeding James W. Henry of Pitts- 
burgh, At the time of his election Mr. 
Wingett was a member of the board of 
directors of the state association and 


president of the Lackawanna Valley 
Underwriters Exchange, formerly the 
Scranton Insurance Exchange. He has 


been one of the association’s most active 
directors and has served on various im- 
portant committees for several years. 
In Scranton he is active in social and 
civic affairs. 

In insurance Mr. Wingett has served 
as a company home office employe, field 
man and general and local agent. He 
combines a genial nature with outstand- 
ing insurance talent and good judgment. 





its disadvantages, and would not go back 
to their former system. 





Alberta to Place Government 


Risks With London Lloyd’s 


The Alberta government has announced 
cancellation, as policies expire, of all its 
insurance which in the past has been 
placed through various agents of the 
province. The total at risk is about 
$7,000,000 in approximately 1,235 policies 
covering buildings, telephones and other 
government properties. The business 
will be placed directly with Lloyd’s, 
under fifty-six policies, at a saving esti- 
mated by government officials at a min- 
imum of $50,000 and possibly as high as 
$100,000 for the three year period com- 
mencing March 31, 1937. Some business 
expiring before that date will also 
be immediately transferred to Lloyd’s. 
Agents and underwriters of the prov- 
ince have made a protest, pointing out 
that they pay to the province about 
$80,000 a year in licenses. 





Hitler’s Sister Formerly 
Worked in Insurance Office 


Paula Hitler, younger sister of Adolf 
Hitler, was formerly employed in an in- 
surance office in Austria but gave up the 
job when her brother came into promi- 
nence, Thirty-nine years of age, she 
still resides in Vienna, where she seeks 
to avoid all publicity. 


WITH T. C. CHENEY AGENCY 

Thomas C. Cheney, head of the agency 
at Morrisville, Vt. bearing his name, 
announces that Thomas Cheney Johnson 
of East Hartford, Conn., a nephew of 
Mrs. Cheney, has joined the agency 45 
vice-president. Mr. Cheney is a former 
chairman of the New England Advisory 
Board. 
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RAILROADS As Seen 


Through Insurance Eyes 


By Charles N. Rambo 


Manager, Railroad Insurance Association, New York City 


In The Eastern Underwriter for De- 
cember 3, 1926, | 


the subject of Railroad Insurance which 


wrote an article on 


gave the methods used by the railroads 
in insuring, the large valuations involved 
and something of the loss record. It 
hardly seems possible that a decade has 
passed since then. Many changes have 
been brought about during that time in 
transportation, and, especially, with the 
steam railroads and their properties. 

A phenomenal record was achieved by 
American railroads during that year 1926 
showing total earnings to be the largest 
in history up to then. There was a 
record-breaking freight traffic and oper- 
ation set a new high record for efficiency 
and economy. Freight cars and equip- 
ment were maintained far above the av- 
erage of prior years of that period. The 
outstanding development of 1926 was the 
position of an unequaled prosperity and 
efficiency achieved by the carriers show- 
ing increased railroad earnings 

All of this offered a logical “cycle in 
railroad conditions, when properties could 
be improved both as to permanent con- 
struction and adequate maintenance. All 
of this would anticipate improved fire 
control resulting ultimately in bettering 
the position of the steam railroads as fire 
insurance risks, with the especial im- 
provement in operating efficiency. 

The year 1926 was quite a contrast 
to the years immediately following the 


war period when the railroad corpora- 
tions (during 1920) in taking over the 
operation of the properties found them 
in many respects depleted or depreciated. 
Maintenance had not been suitably con- 
tinued during the rush and maximum de- 
mands of the war period. Buildings and 
rolling equipment had shown the effects 
of marked depreciation, 

A similar situation exists today follow- 
ing the four or five years of marked 
depression in general business and in 
transportation. Fixed properties and 
rolling equipment during the depression 
years lacked the normal maintenance 
which had been given them during the 
prosperous years prior to 1930 and as a 
consequence a large percentage of roll- 
ing equipment, especially freight cars, 
was found to be awaiting both heavy 
and light repairs. Miliions of dollars in 
railroad equipment have been marked 
off the books of railroad corporations 
due to obsolescence or absence of any 
transportation value. Freight train cars 
to the number of 368,640 have been re- 
tired in the last three years. As of 
October 1, 1936, there was over 16% of 
freight cars on the lines of the railroads 
still awaiting repairs. 

With a rise of 16.7% in gross revenues 
for the first nine months of this year 
compared with last it will be seen with 
a marked pick-up in business that the 
question arises as to former deficiencies 
in maintenance and what effect this may 


have on the fire risk during the speed- 
ing-up process. After the war period 
and the depression that followed, it was 
found that fire losses increased on the 
railroads because of depreciated condi- 
tions, considerable indifference and 
speed in pick-up due to increased trans- 
portation demands. It is obvious that 
such a condition may prevail again be- 
cause when properties are lying dor- 
mant and not used and not subject to 
the normal hazards of operation and 
employment the fire loss record recedes. 
With increased loadings of revenue 
freight this year to the first of Novem- 
ber of approximately 3,500,000 cars, com- 
pared with the two previous years, and 
with increased pressure in such added 
movement, together with incidental in- 
creased handling and shop work, the 
indications are that an addition to fire 
risk may be anticipated. 

The number of locomotives and freight 
carrying cars in the service of the Class 
One Railroads of the country discloses 
a large decrease in both the last five- 
year and ten-year periods and shows 
the necessity in repairs and for new 
equipment in the more intensive de- 
mand brought about by increased traffic. 
Capital expenditures and maintenance 
cost must both obviously show an in- 
crease. 

From the records of the Railway Fire 
Protection Association for all railroads 
reporting thereto, in the past fifteen 
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years there were 103,920 fires reported 
and the aggregate estimate of loss dur- 
ing that period was $93,418,856. Approxi- 
mately 40% of this loss is ordinarily 
attributed to actual transportation risks; 
in other words, equipment and its lad- 
ing. This indicates how increase in 
traffic may influence transportation risks, 

The total length of steam railways 
in the United States is sneenienall 
244,000 miles. The leading rank of rail- 
road mileage by states is found in Texas, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Towa, Minnesota 
and New York, in the order named. Ap- 
proximately 261%4% of the totai mileage 
of American railroads, according to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is now 
in receivership or under reorganization 
under the Federal Bankruptcy Act. Full 
indemnity against property loss and lia- 
bilities incurred is, therefore, an eco- 
nomic necessity, 

There was never a time as during the 
depression years as well as now in the 
pick-up in business that insurance is so 
necessary as a means of creating fixed 
charges rather than penalizing unknown 
loss cost on operating expenses, espe- 
cially so as appropriations for fire pro- 
tection and prevention were lacking dur- 
ing the depression years. The cost of 
fire insurance to the railroads of the 
country has been reduced through the 
prior years of strict fire prevention main- 
tenance and because during the earlier 
part of this present decade a large 
amount of capital had been expended 
for new and improved properties both of 
which to a large extent determine the 
loss record. Changed present conditions 
in recent depression years may have a 
decided future effect on the fire risk, 
similar to the early 1920’s. From the 
railroads’ standpoint operating expenses 
and bondholders’ interest should be pro- 
tected through appropriate indemnity. 
The group of companies comprising the 
Railroad Insurance Association has been 
furnishing such indemnity as well as a 
fire protection engineering and inspec- 
tion service to railroads for sixteen years. 
It has assisted in reduction of losses. 
The protection afforded by members ag- 
gregates more than $350,000,000 net as- 
sets. 

The member companies are: 

The Home Insurance Co. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 

Royal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Liverpool & London & Globe. 

Insurance Co. of North America. 

Continental Insurance Co. 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 

Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Western Assurance Co. 

Automobile Insurance Co. 1m 

The Railroad Insurance Association 
provides a strong market for railroads 
in any part of the country. The busi- 
ness is handled through company agents 
and brokers representing the railroads. 
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SiR PATRICK HASTINGS: 


England’s Most Brilliant Lawyer 


By Geoffrey Blackall 


American readers frequently see the 
name of Sir Patrick Hastings as counsel 
for some case which is reported by news- 
papers throughout the world. Readers 
of insurance newspapers have noted that 
he has appeared on the insurance side in 
some recent outstanding litigations. In 
London every one knows who he is. I 


oT 





Pear! Freeman 


SIR PATRICK HASTINGS, K.C. 


am asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
to tell about him. 

Since the death of Viscount Birken- 
head there is no more brilliant person- 
ality in the British bar than Sir Patrick 
Hastings. 

British barristers fall roughly into two 
types. There is the physically massive 
type, fond of the joys of living, pos- 
sessed of a keen sense of humor and an 
acute understanding of the law; yet, in 
private lite able to cast off all profes- 
sional cares. This type is exemplified by 
such men as Curtis Bennett and Walter 
Frampton, Then there is the intensely 
studious type, wholly intellectual, physi- 
cally cadaverous and grave of mien. To 
the latter type, well exemplified by Jus- 
tice Porter, who presided over the Bud- 
get Insurance Tribunal, and the late 
Justice Avory, the law is a hobby as 
well as an occupation, 


Personality and Manner in Court 


Generally speaking, the latter make the 
est prosecuting counsel and judges and 
the former the best defenders. Sir Pat- 
tick Hastings belongs to neither class 
and he is equally brilliant both as de- 
tending or prosecuting counsel. Physical- 
ly, he is tall and wiry, with graying hair 
brushed straight back from a high, in- 
tellectual forehead. His eyes are large 
and fine, but perhaps his sharp nose and 
fighting mouth are his most prominent 
features. His whole face is mobile and 
expressive and he uses it with telling 
effect when engaged on a case. 

Sir Patrick believes that the best 
means of defense is attack and his 
method is to attack from the very start. 
O counsel at the bar is more severe 
with hostile witnesses and this occasion- 
ally leads him into wordy duels with the 
judge. If he finds it difficult to. get the 
evidence he requires, he will present a 
question in a dozen different ways and 
as often as not wil! succeed in trapping 


a witness into an admission he had not 
intended to make. He is a fine orator, 
but cannot claim to be among the most 
eloquent; yet his pleadings are invari- 
ably listened to with breathless interest 
because they are so cogently worded and 
so vital. You realize, as you listen, that 
here is a man who will fight fiercely for 
his client to the last ditch, however 
black the case against him. 

These fighting qualities, combined with 
great powers of concentration, have 
made Sir Patrick one of the busiest 
members of the bar and one of the most- 
reported iawyers in the press. He has 
appeared in most of the big criminal 
cases of the past decade, At the same 
time, his services have been constantly 
in demand for civil cases, in which con- 
nection he has many times acted for 
insurance interests. 


Career 


Sir Patrick has had a most varied and 
interesting life. Born in 1880. and edu- 
cated at Charterhouse, he early went to 
South Africa, where he worked as a 
mining engineer from 1898 to 1899. Then 
came the South African War and he 
served with the British Forces in 1900-1 
After the war he returned to England 
and studied for the bar, supporting him- 
self as a journal'st while he studied. In 
1904 he was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple This proved to be his 
real vocation and during the ensuing 
twenty years he rose sureiy and steadily 
in his profession, in 1919 being created 
a King’s Counsel and in 1924 becoming 
a Bencher of the Middle Temple. 

About this time, his career firmly es- 
tablished, he seriously directed his atten- 
tion to politics. He had always been 
ardent in his sympathies with the under- 
dog and it was natural that he should 
throw in his lot with the Labor party 
He fought and won Wallsend for labor 
in 1922, remaining a member of the 
House of Commons until 1926—auspici- 
ous years which saw Labor’s first rise 
to power. When Premier Ramsey Mac- 
Donald took office he had no need to 
look far for an Attorney-General—Hast- 
ings was already in the Commons. 
Premier MacDonald promptly appointed 
him and recomended him for knighthood. 

Today his practice has grown to such 
an extent that he has been forced to 
drop out of politics. What little spare 
time he has is devoted to his chief hobby 
—letters, He has written various books 
and still retains the fluent pen of his 
early journalistic days. He is the author 
of four plays — “The River,” “Scotch 
Mist,” “The Moving Finger,” and “Slings 
and Arrows.” The first three have had 
successful runs in London. He is far too 
busy to be much of a clubman, but has 
long been a member of the Garrick, the 
leading theatrical club in London. 

Today, in his 57th year, he stands at 
the peak of his profession, with an in- 
come that is meteoric and a reputation 
that is international. 








P.F.U:A. ELECTIONS 

The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association held its annual meeting re- 
cently and elected to the executive com- 
mittee for three years T. Magill Patter- 
son, Silas H. Schoch and Charles T. 
Monk. Other members of that commit- 
tee are John Glendenning, Benjamin 
Herkness, W. T. Mills, John K. Payne, 
George T. Rowland and Jacob Hasiein, 
3d. Officers of the executive committee 
were elected as follows: chairman, Mr. 
Glendenning; vice-chairman, Mr. Herk- 
ness, and secretary, J. Sanderson Trump. 
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The cat's whiskers exemplify the fact that 
Nature provides animals with the means of 
protection. 


Man has had to devise his own protection .. . 
and in turn, to protect that protection. Hence, 
the modern system of insurance. 


North America's national advertising for De- 
cember drives this theme home with a striking 
photographic close-up of a cat, that few 
readers will pass. The message emphasizes the 
dependability of North America protection. 


See our advertisement in the 
December issue of Fortune, 
December Sth issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post and 
December 28th issue of Time. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance, except life. 


Founded 1792 
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ARTHUR S. ROGERS... 


General Manager of London & Lancashire, Back in England 
After Visiting United States and Canada, Impressed by Sports- 
manlike Manner in Which Americans Received Election 
Returns; Has Spent Entire Career With L G L Organization 


Arthur S 
ager of the London & Lancashire, held 


Rogers, new general man- 


in high esteem throughout the world of 
insurance in which he has spent nearly 
four decades, is back in England after 
a visit to the United States and Canada. 
It was his third visit to this side of the 
water, and undoubtedly the most inter- 
esing one, not only because he had the 
good fortune to be here during a Presi- 
dential campaign, witnessing some of its 
exciting scenes, but he arrived in this 
country at a time when the economic 
situation was showing additional evid- 
ences of the great come-back that is 
now taking place after the seven years 
of depression. As is the case with other 
visitors from abroad who understand this 
country and are familiar with many of 
its cities, not only was the improved situ- 
ation visible, but the attitude of the 
people struck him as one of great relief 
and of electric cheerfulness. New York 
City in particular has shown considerable 
change even in the past year or two. 
Restaurants, hotels and theatres are full; 


bigger shopping crowds are on the 
streets. At times it is not even easy to 
get a taxi. 


While in the United States Mr. Rogers 
also found time for some sightseeing, He 
has always wanted to visit Mt. Vernon 
and Annapolis, which he was able to do 
on this trip. In Washington he was 
greatly impressed by the Lincoln Mem- 
orial and by the new building of the 
United States Supreme Court. The 
large number of other new buildings, as 
well as the beauty of their layout, like- 
wise struck him as remarkable. 

“No finer capital in the world,” he said 
to The Eastern Underwriter. 


Career Started in Liverpool 


Mr. Rogers was made general mana- 
ger a few months ago, succeeding Charles 
Hendry. He made his start in the in- 
surance business in Liverpool where his 
father was one of the leading clergymen, 
for forty years pastor of the Westmin- 
ster Congregational Church. His educa- 
tion was in Liverpool College, which, by 
the way, is the same college from which 
Sir Frederick W. Pascoe Rutter, Gov- 
ernor of the London & Lancashire, was 
graduated. His first position was with 
the London & Lancashire, and he went 
to work during the same month that Sir 
Frederick became general manager of 
the company. His entire career has been 
influenced by Pascoe Rutter, who recog- 
nized his talents at an early stage of his 
career. 

The initial position held by Mr. Rogers 
in Liverpool was in the home guarantee 
department which issued facultative re- 
insurance slips. Duties were to go from 
office to office visiting companies in con- 
nection with lines which would be ac- 
cepted for reinsurance. 


Friends in Many Countries 


In the course of time he was trans- 
ferred to the foreign department as a 
junior clerk, in which position he re- 
mained until he became head of the 
foreign department in 1912. Seven years 
later he was made foreign superintend- 
ent. He was elected secretary of the 
company in 1921; assistant manager in 


1927; deputy general manager in 1929; 
and general manager in 1936. 

Possessing a most amiable personality, 
generating confidence, and with keen 
interest in the problems of those he 
visited, he has been genuinely welcomed, 
no matter in what country he was visit- 
ing. He has always felt at home; has 
been able to get the other man’s point 
of view. His early visits were on the 
continent to Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 
In Holland the company has some 
agents who have represented the London 
& Lancashire sixty years. His first long 
trip was to India, which was in 1928. In 
1931 he went around the world, going 
East to Australia and New Zealand, com- 
ing back across the Pacific through the 
United States and Canada. 

A particularly interesting trip was the 
cne he made to Palestine in 1934. He 
found Palestine developing from a busi- 
ness standpoint in many directions, Tel- 
Avid a particularly busy city with many 
new buildings; and in Jerusalem the 
King David Hotel is one of the most 
modern hotels to be found anywhere. On 
this trip he also visited Egypt. 


Impressed by Nation’s Reaction 
to Election 


In 1935 Mr. Rogers visited the United 
States, and the visit here which he re- 
cently concluded took him to many places 
in the United States and Canada. 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 


what especially impressed him during this 
trip he said it was the manner in which 
the election returns were received. Be- 
fore the election all was excitement, with 
every American business man expressing 
his views about the campaign, for Roose- 
velt or against, each person having de- 
cidedly definite views about the situa- 
tion, Immediately the result became 
known it was instantly accepted, and he 
saw a determination on the part of the 
people with whom he came into contact 
to get on with their business. The man- 
ner in which political discussion dropped 
out of conversation was amazing. Ap- 
parently, there was no bitterness. 

“It did not seem possible that there 
could be so much excitement, such a 
great interest in national affairs, and 
then there should be no post mortems,” 
said Mr. Rogers. “It was another dem- 
onstration that Americans are sports- 
manlike people.” : 

Asked about the European situation 
with its many complications, each nation 
having a large set of its own, and the 
direct question as to whether or not a 
war is imminent among European na- 
tions, Mr. Rogers said that he did not 
regard himself as enough of “an ex- 
pert” to discuss the various current situ- 
ations. He thought keeping au courant 
with the world of international insurance 
was a man-sized job, and he preferred 
to leave summaries of international pol- 
itics to others more qualified. He did 
say that he shares the view, generally 
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held by business executives abroad, that 
so many difficulties have been overcome 
in awkward situations in Europe during 
the past few years that there is no rea- 
son to suppose that the same desire for 
peace, which has pulled the nations away 
from war, will not continue to manifest 
itself, 

Outside of insurance Mr. Rogers’ prin- 
cipal interest is music and his best liked 
recreation is cricket. At one time he was 
organist in the church where his father 
preached. He played club cricket in 
Liverpool, and although it is seventeen 
years since he left Lancashire county, 
England, he has always followed ‘the 
fortunes of the Lancashire team, 





HUDSON BAY OUTLOOK POOR 

Prospects for the grain trade from 
Hudson Bay for 1937 do not seem good, 
according to British reports. There will 
be little movement of wheat from 
Churchill next year apart from two car- 
goes which have been left over from this 
season. The price of wheat and the cost 
of storage at Churchill are cited as the 
main reasons for the disappointing out- 
look. The Canadian Government has 
abolished free use of the elevator which 
was granted in the early days of the 
developmerit of this northern port. Brit- 
ish marine underwriters may increase 
rates on Churchill shipments, because of 
losses this year, if there is a substantial 
falling off next year. 





MASS. ASS’N. COMMITTEES 

President C. Conrad Parker of the 
Massachusetts Association of Insurance 
Agents has appointed his standing com- 
mittees for the coming year. The chair- 
men of these committees are as follows: 
legislative, Warren S. Shaw, Brockton; 
membership, Carroll K. Steele, Glouces- 
ter; finance, Lawrence U. Fuller, Lynn; 
fire prevention, Frank R. Knox; Hol- 
yoke; accident prevention, Paul J. 
Woodcome, Fitchburg; conference, Mr. 
Parker. 





MILWAUKEE A. & H. MEET 

The Milwaukee Accident & Health 
Association, organized early in 1936, has 
resumed its series of monthly meetings. 
the November speakers were E. H. Fer- 
guson of Chicago, secretary, National 
Accident & Health Association, and Har- 
old R, Gordon, executive secretary, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference. Ten new members were accept- 
ed, bringing the total close to 100. 





AETNA GIRL ENGAGED 

Announcement is made of the engage- 
ment of Miss Jeanette Wortmann, 
daughter of A. L. Wortmann, Milwau- 
kee branch manager, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, and the accident and liability 
department of the Aetna Life, to Frank 
R. Moebius, also of Milwaukee. The 
marriage will take place next Spring: 
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Home—a haven of rest, peace, safety! Yet even here lurk DANGER and FATALITY—nearly haty 
AG a third of all fatal accidents and approximately half of all disabling accidents in the United . ‘3 
‘ i States occur beneath the family rooftree. Pa, 
en} Safeguard the home as best we can, still the DEMONS of misfortune and disaster are ever at 
pa on the alert for carelessness or oversight. with far-reaching consequences in personal suffering 
and financial loss that only adequate INSURANCE can mitigate. 
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ondon Lloyd’s As Publishers 


First of Its Periodicals Was Started By Coffee House Man, Founder of 
Insurance Organization, and Ran Seventy-Six Issues; How Lloyd’s List, 


Now a Daily Paper, Had Its Origin In 1734; Other Lloyd’s Publications 


most interesting chapters 
book, “The Romance of 
Commander Frank 


Among the 
in the new 
Lloyd’s,” written by 


Worsley and Captain Glyn Griffith, and 
published by Hillman-Curl, Inc. New 
York City, is one devoted to the pub- 
lishing activities of Lloyd’s 


Not generally knovn is the fact that 
Edward Lloyd, the once rather obscure 
coffee man from whom Lloyd’s was 
named, founded a flourishing newspaper 
and publishing business, and that in 
1696 he published his own paper, the 
original Lloyd’s News. It was the first 


daily paper which ran for any length 
of time, its record being seventy-six 
issues. 


In those days the coffee houses, where 
Lloyd’s had its birth, were the clearing 
house of news. Lloyd’s News came to a 
sudden end and apparently for a trivial 
reason. It had printed a note stating 
that the House of Lords had “received 
a Petition from the Quakers that they 
may be freed from all offices.” That 
information turned out to be erroneous, 
but the consequcnces were so serious 
that the paper discontinued publication. 


Birth of Lloyd’s List 


Proprietorship of the coffee house 
passed out of the circle of Lloyd’s fam- 
ily, and in 1728 ownership went to 
Thomas Jemson, distantly related to 
the Lloyd’s family. A serious dispute 
arose between news writers and coffee 
house men in which each assailed the 
other in the picturesque language of 
the day. The outcome was that the 
coffee house men, prompted by shipping 
interests and perhaps by underwriters, 
decided to have a paper of their own 
devoted chiefly to shipping and kindred 
matters. Thus, was born in 1734 Lloyd’s 
List. It has continued an uninterrupted 
career ever since, and is, with the ex- 
ception of the London Gazette, the old- 
est paper with an unbroken record. 

Authors Worsley and Griffith say that 
the oldest known copy of Lloyd’s List, 
now in possession of Lloyd’s, is No. 560, 
dated Friday, January 2, 1740. It is a 
single sheet of the same size as the 
original Lloyd’s News, measuring 12 
inches by 7% inches. 

It contains on the front page the Lon- 
don rates of exchange on a number of 


foreign markets, the prices of stocks, 
Government annuities, and of gold and 
silver. Price of cochineal, which was 


largely dealt in at the sales at Lloyd’s 
Coffee House, takes a prominent place 
as do lottery ticket quotations. Shares 
of both the London Assurance and the 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corporations 
are quoted. The whole of the back of 
the sheet is taken up with the marine 
list, giving sailings and arrivals for the 
principal ports. As time went on the 
news service increased. Correspondents 
at various ports were appointed. 


An Early Monopoly of Shipping 
Intelligence 


In 1788 when the master of the coffee 
house had an arrangement with the 
Postmaster General by which lists of 
sailings, arrivals and casualties were 
sent by a number of correspondents di- 
rect to the General Post Office the 
messages bore the word Lloyd’s in the 
corner. Sent post free, they were open- 
ed at the Post Office from which they 


were collected by a messenger from the 
coffee house. For this privilege the 
master of the coffee house paid £200 a 
year. This payment was discontinued in 
1792. It was made a part of the ar- 
rangement that the lists should be posted 
in the coffee house for public use, as 
well as published in the paper. The 
virtual monopoly of shipping intelligence 
gave Lloyd’s a valuable advertisement. 
By 1792 there were thirty-two corre- 
spondents sending news of twenty-eight 
ports. 

Authors of “The Romance of Lloyd’s” 
say that thanks to the efficient news 


organization Lloyd’s List of the day 
was able to claim several journalistic 
scoops. It became the custom of the 


Admiralty to send early news to Lloyd’s 
of victories at sea, and they reciprocated 
in kind for there is the famous instance 
of the coffee house sending first news 
of Admiral Vernon’s victory in 1740. 
Among the various beats by Lloyd’s List 
were news of losses caused by the pri- 
vateers who swarmed the sea. In those 
days ships were sometimes captured in 
braces. 

A break occurred in the continuity of 
Lloyd’s List at the time of the secession 
of 1769. At that time “the more sedate 
party of underwriters and merchants 
moved to Pope’s Head Alley when they 
took with them the paper, which they 
called New Lloyd’s List. For a time 
there was a sharp struggle for the own- 
ership of the paper. The two Lists, 
like the two coffee houses, ran in oppo- 
sition for a few years, but the new ele- 
ment was stronger than the old.” With- 
in a few years the New Lloyd’s List 
held the field. The original coffee house 
is supposed to have come to an end in 
1785, but the old name clung to the 
quarters at the Royal Exchange. Even 
as recently as December, 1918, the Post 
Office Daily List was addressed to 
a od Coffee House, Royal Exchange, 


Rival Appears and Is Taken Over 


In 1837 a new paper, the Shipping 
Gazette, began to make itself felt. To 
meet the competition Lloyd’s List was 


much enlarged, being published as an 
evening paper. Shipping advertisements 
were included for the first time in 1854. 
In 1872 the title was changed to Lloyd’s 
List and Commercial Daily Chronicle, 
and in 1774 it was amalgamated with its 
rival as The Shipping Gazette and 
Lloyd’s List. For a time it was pro- 
duced under contract, but in 1914 Lloyd’s 
took over both the editing and printing. 
As Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette, 
published daily, it now stands as the 
predominant shipping paper. 


The Index 


During the temporary exile from the 
Royal Exchange (between the fire and 
the rebuilding) an important piece of 
work was set on foot. The method of 
posting and filing shipping intelligence 
was reorganized. In 1838 a member of 
the committee, James Bischoff, set him- 
self the task of compiling the famous 
Index to Lloyd’s List, whereby move- 
ments and circumstances of ships all 
over the world can be traced. Pre- 
viously, it had been necessary to hunt 
through the files of Lloyd’s List to get 
together a connected story of the move- 
ments of any vessel. Mr. Bischoff ar- 
ranged the names of vessels in alpha- 
betical order, and set against each the 
dates in which their departures, arrivals 
or casualties were mentioned in the list. 
Two big volumes laid the foundations 
of this indispensible work, and it was 
ordered that “they be kept in the Read- 
ing Room and posted daily.” The In- 
dex grew to thirteen large volumes each 
year, and is now kept by an elaborate 
card-filing system instituted by Admiral 
Sir Edward Inglefield when secretary 
of Lloyd’s. 

Lloyd’s Daily Index is one of the 
several publications issued by Lloyd’s. 
As a weekly it was founded in 1880. 
It gives an alphabetical list of ocean- 
going merchant vessels of all nationali- 
ties, with their latest positions. 


Other Publications 


Lloyd’s Loading List is a weekly pub- 
lication containing a list of vessels load- 
ing in the United Kingdom and some 





FEWER SOLICITORS IN PA. 





New Law Leads to Elimination of Many 
Whose Main Business Is Not Insur- 
ance or Who Are Attorneys 

With the passing of October 11, the 
date when Pennsylvania licenses of fire 
agents, brokers and solicitors must be 
renewed, it became possible to ascertain 
the effect that the new definition of a 
solicitor had. Adopted last spring by 
the Philadelphia Board after a series of 
conferences between E. U. A. and 
agents’ committees, the task of investi- 
gating and passing on all applicants for 
solicitors’ licenses was given to J. San- 
derson Trump, manager of the Philadel- 
phia division of the Middle Department 
Rating Association. 

No actual elimination of solicitors 
could be accomplished until the expira- 
tion of their licenses on September 30. 
However, in the interim, the companies 
went over their lists carefully and weed- 


ed out undesirables, Early this year it 
was estimated that there were between 
8,000 and 8,500 solicitors in Philadelphia 
alone. No actual figure is available. 
However, it is known that the compa- 
nies themselves eliminated many solici- 
tors from their lists. The total number 
actually submitted to the board for ac- 
tion was 6,702. 

The new definition bars attorneys and 
all those whose main business is not in- 
surance from being accepted as souci- 
tors. Of the number submitted by the 
companies, the board denied the appli- 
cation of 730. This percentage of re- 
fusals, emphasizing the fact that the 
company-controlled board was living up 
to the letter of the law in the working 
out of the new definition, created con- 
siderable goodwill among the agents. 

In discussing the matter, one of the 
leading company officials declared “the 
new definition of a solicitor is whole- 
heartedly endorsed by both the compa- 
nies and the agents. Thus far the rule 
is working splendidly.” 


of the nearer Continental ports for all 
parts of the world, and an alphabetical 
list of all vessels outward and home- 
ward bound with their positions, and 
customs reports of the chief United 
Kingdom ports. 

Every Wednesday a Weekly Shipping 
Summary is published of the positions 
of all vessels throughout the world, 
grouped in geographical areas. This 
also contains reports of marine casual- 
ties, weather, navigation and marke's, 

Lloyd’s List Law Reports and Lloyd's 
Weekly Casualty Reports are publica- 
tions dealing with the more technical 
side of shipping. 

Lloyd’s Calendar, published every No- 
vember, is a substantial volume of 800 
pages. It is a complete year book and 
guide for all connected with shipping, 
and is the kind of book one can imagine 
every ship’s officer keeping close to 
hand. It is a mine of information re- 
garding such matters as navigation, sal- 
vage, general average, shipping acts and 
law cases, and contains also many tables 
and statistics of interest to seamen and 
shipowners. 


Origin of the London Times 


“The Romance of Lloyd’s” says that 
the foundation of the London Times, 
leading British daily paper, is indirectly 
due to Lloyd’s. The original founder of 
the London Times, John Walther, was 
a coal merchant who underwrote his 
own ships and cargoes in accordance 
with the practice of the time. Becom- 
ing a member of Lloyd’s, he was suc- 
cessful for some years, but apparently 
suffered heavy losses in the war period 
of 1780. In his own words he was 
“weighed down, in common with about 
half of those who were engaged in the 
protection of property, by the host of 
foes this nation had to combat in the 
American War.” 


It was necessary for him to give up 
underwriting, but he was held in such 
repute by his creditors that he was al- 
lowed to settle his own affairs, and to 
keep some of his property, including his 
house in Red Lion Square. An attempt 
to find a post under the Government 
proved fruitless, and in search of some 
means of livelihood he set up a printing 
business in Printing House Square, Lon- 
don. 

One of his experiments was the intro- 
duction of a new system of type-setting 
called “logotype,” in which the words 
in more frequent use were set in one 
unit instead of by separate letters. For 
sometime he was the printer of Lloyd's 
List, to which no doubt his previous 
connection with Lloyd’s gave him an in- 
troduction. In 1785 he started a news- 
paper called The Examiner and Times, 
but its success led others to copy the 
title and the paper was then brought 
out under the now familair name of The 
Times. 


“Tt is a surmise, but no more, that 
some of Walther’s creditors among mem- 
bers of Lloyd’s may have assisted him 
with capital in starting his business, in 
which event the connection of Lloyd's 
with the origin of The Times is very 
evident,” say the authors of “The Ro- 
mance of Lloyd’s” in concluding their 
chapter outlining Lloyd’s publication 
activities. 
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Cravens, Dargan Organizations 
Operate From Arctic to Tropics 


From the Northern-most tip of Alas- 
ka, Westward over the Pacific Ocean 
to. Hawaii, Southward beyond the 
Tropic of Cancer and East to the East- 
ern border of Texas, taking in eleven 
western states, along the Canadian 
border and_ including British Co- 
jumbia, is “Cravens, Dargan and Cra- 
vens, Dargan & Fox country.” For this 
great area is the territory over which 
the two firms, Cravens, Dargan & Co. 
of Houston, Tex., and Cravens, Dargan 
& Fox of California—affiliated institu- 
tions with the same official personnel— 
operate in the management of a great 
fleet of fire companies, with more re- 
stricted representation for casualty and 
life insurance companies. 

Operating with more than 3,500 local 
agents in addition to a large volume 
placed by brokers of San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, the Cravens, Dargan in- 
stitution, does an annual premium busi- 
ness of approximately $5,000,000. 

Obviously, it meets all sorts of curi- 
ous and unusual coverages demanded 
according to the climatic and economic 
conditions of the various territories. 


Some Unusual Coverages 


Among some of these unusual fire 
coverages are $20,000 on 4,000,000 cryp- 
tolaemus (lady-bugs) to be used in the 
citrus groves of southern California to 
devour the destructive mealy bug; bees 
and bugs being shipped to Australia; 
shark fins, which are used by Chinese 
for delicious soup and for the manufac- 
ture of glue; $10,000 on a stock of live 
butterflies owned by a famous ento- 
mologist; dredgers in Alaska; $100,000 
on $100,000 cash in a safe, all forms on 
sugar, bananas, pineapples, cane, etc., 
in Hawaii; fish, furs, raw and finished; 
canneries gold bullion, boats tied to 
docks and other similar risks in Alaska. 
While most of these fire risks, particu- 
larly the lady-bugs, butterflies, bees, 
shark fins and $100,000 cash, developed 
not a penny of loss, there was a slight 
“upset” on two dredgers—one when an 
impatient owner tried to thaw the ac- 
cumulation of ice with a blow torch and 
another when a _ pack rat gnawed 
through the insulation of an electric 
wire, 

The firm’s boast is that it can write 
or place any form of insurance desired. 
A catalogue of the various covers han- 
dled contains’ almost as many items as 
the modern drug store with its 4.000 
types of products. The Texas, or par- 
ent organization, under the consistent 
leadership of the late James Cravens, 
has been the creator of many forms of 
covers to meet peculiar needs. It has 
progressed over the years through the 
development and support of the agency 
system. 

James Cravens 


_ Cravens, Dargan & Co. was founded 
in 1903 by James Cravens, who, prior 
to that had been a local agent in Gaines- 
ville, Tex, He later became state agent 
for the American Central, which com- 
pany, with the St. Paul Fire & Marine 
and Eagle, Star & British Dominions, 
also original companies, are still repre- 
sented by the organization. In 1906 he 
took Rufus Cage into partnership and 
the firm became Cravens & Cage. One 
of the employes of that firm was Kemp 
S. Dargan, and when Mr. Cage died in 
1918 he was succeeded as a partner by 
Mr. Dargan and the firm name changed 
to Cravens, Dargan & Co. This firm 
handles the business in its state of 
origin, Texas, and is probably the best 
known general insurance agency in the 
Southwest. It does a huge business. 


Cravens, Dargan & Fox 


Cravens, Dargan & Fox is the Cali- 
fornia firm with jurisdiction over the 
entire Pacific Coast from the Tropic of 
Cancer to the tip of Alaska, including 
Hawaii and British Columbia and the 
ten western states. It was created in 


1930 when Cravens, Dargan & Co. 
bought the general agency business of 
Marsh & McLennan in San Francisco 
and later the Pacific Coast general 
agency business of Fred S. James & 
Co., of which E, C. Fox was Pacific 
Coast manager. Mr. Fox joined the 


firm with his entire staff and the firm 
then officially adopted the name of Cra- 
vens, Dargan & Fox for the Coast or- 
ganization. 

James Cravens brought his two sons, 
Rorick and Malcolm, into the business 
as they graduated from Princeton. Ro- 
rick Cravens, who is located at Hous- 
ton, joined in 1923, and Malcolm Cra- 
vens, who is in San Francisco, in 1930. 
In San Francisco Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Malcolm Cravens are the resident part- 
ners—in Texas Mr. Dargan is senior 
partner with Rorick Cravens. The four 


partners interchange between the two 
offices frequently, however, so that they 
have complete knowledge of conditions 
in the entire territory. 

During the past few years the busi- 
ness of the George Easley general 
agency of Dallas and that of Hornber- 
ger, Beckmann Co., general agents of 
San Antonio, have been added to Cra- 
vens, Dargan & Co. of Houston, This 
firm is manager of the Occidental Life 
for Texas. The San Francisco firm of 
Cravens, Dargan & Fox is representa- 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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FINE ARTS ee Calls For 


ARE in 


It is extremely difficult to draw the 
line of distinction as to whether or not 
certain property may be classed as fine 
arts. For general purposes, fine arts 
imay be defined as: 

Paintings, etchings, pictures, tape vin 
and other bonafide works of art (suc 
as valuable rugs, statuary, 2B. oq 


bronzes, antique furniture, rare books, 
antique silver, manuscripts, porcelains, 
rare glass and bric-a-brac) of rarity, 
historical value or artistic merit. With- 


in the last few words lies one of the 
chief reasons for the issuance of this 
type of policy. 

In the general conception of the in- 
surance business a policy is issue. to 
provide protection to property by cer- 
tain defined losses, up to the amount 
of actual physical loss sustained. In the 
case of a valuable painting it is quite 
possible that the actual physical value 
is less than 1% of the insured value, 
for in arriving at this figure, considera- 
tion is taken of the canvas, paints and 
labor. However, when the painting is 
finished the value is greatly enhanced 
and in the majority of cases the value 
increases with antiquity. This is brought 
about by the reputation of the artist, 
and the excellence of the work in the 
eyes of the art connoisseur, It must 
be realized that valuable paintings can- 
not be replaced. 

Private Collections 

Let us first consider the question of 
private collections. The definition of 
this is: “Private collections shall be 
deemed property owned by any individ- 
ual and/or firms and/or corporations 
and/or associations that are not dealers 
auction rooms, museums or art galleries 
and/or art institutions ordinarily open to 
the public; except that the term ‘private 
collection’ shall not be deemed to in- 
clude property in the custody of deal- 
ers, auction rooms, museums, or art 
galleries and/or art institutions ordinar- 
ily open to the public when insured in 
the name of such dealers, auction rooms, 
museums, or art galleries and/or art in- 
stitutions, for account of whom it may 
concern. Universities, colleges, schools 
and hotels shall be deemed to be pri- 
vate collection risks.” 

The policy will cover against all risks 
of loss of or damage, except wear and 
tear, gradual deterioration, etc., and war, 
invasion, hostilities, etc., to which ref- 
erence was made in the previous lecture. 

There is another exclusion reading: 
“Breakage of statuary, marbles, glass- 
war, bric-a-brac, porcelains, and similar 
fragile articles, unless caused by fire. 
lightning, theft and/or attempted theft, 
cyclone, tornado, windstorm, earthquake, 
flood, explosion, malicious damage or col- 
lision, derailment or overturn of con- 
veyance.” 

The articles that have been specifically 
mentioned are obviously subject to an 
increased hazard as a result of break- 
age, and the purpose of such clause is 
to avoid the ordinary breakage losses 
that usually happen to this class of 
property. 

Location Riders 

Before commenting on the general 
conditions of the policy, I think it well 
to consider the riders or endorsements 
to be attached which will specify the 
locations at which the property is cov- 
ered. The first rider reads: 

“This insurance covers the property 
insured hereunder while on exhibition or 
eee oKeeeevendenges ° 
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also while in transit or elsewhere on 
exhibition or otherwise within the limits 
of the continental United States and/or 
Canada when notice is given to this 
company within seventy-two hours from 
time of leaving specified location and ad- 
ditional premium paid at the customary 
rates of the company.” 

This is the rider for use when property 
is situated at one location, and the other 
riders are designed to cover when prop- 
erty is located at more than one location 
or in transit within the confines of a 
city, state, or the United States and 
Canada. In the application of raies under 
this form of policy, you will see readily 
the necessity of provision for the vari- 
ous types of riders. 

Let us now proceed to the general 
conditions of the policy and consider 
such clauses as are adaptable to this 
form of contract. First we have the 
clause reading: “Warranted by the as- 
sured that the property insured here- 
under be packed and unpacked by com- 
petent packers.” The. intent of this 
clause is so clearly set forth by ats 
phraseology that it is unnecessary to 
comment on its purpose. 

We come now to the “pair” or “set” 
clause which reads: “It is understood 
and agreed that in the event of loss of 
or damage to any article or articles 
which are a part of a set, the measure 
of loss of or damage to such article or 
articles shall be a reasonable and fair 
proportion of the total value of the set. 
giving consideration to the importance 
of said article or articles; but in no 
event shall such loss or damage be con- 
strued to mean total loss of set.” 

Analyzation of this clause may be best 
accomplished by citing a specific —. 
ple. Let us assume that we insured 2 
set of rare books, consisting of ten oak 
One of the books is stolen and 


umes. 
therefore the value of the books as a 
set is destroyed. It is reasonable tc 


assume that the loss of this one book 
represents a loss of more than 10% and 
yet the remaining nine volumes have a 
decided value. The loss accordingly will 
be adjusted on the basis of taking a 
fair value of the one book that is miss- 
ing. 
Property on Fair Grounds 

The following clause now appears: “It 
is understood and agreed that this pol- 
icy does not cover the property on fair 
grounds or on the premises of any 
national or international exposition un- 
less such preniises are specifically de- 
scribed in the policy or by endorsement.” 

It certainly must be admitted that 
when the insured property is on the 
premises so described the physical haz- 
ards are much greater than under nor- 
mal conditions. In the first place, most 
of the exposition grounds are of a tem- 
porary nature, so there is not the same 
physical risk as is normally expected 
when issuing this type of policy. This 
naturally increases the hazard both from 
the fire and: theft standpoint to such 
an extent that underwriters require no- 
tice before accepting a risk of this char- 
acter. In addition, it is quite probable 
that there will be a congestion of values. 
We come now to a clause in the policy 
greatly advantageous to any assured and 
representing the true basis of the is- 
suance of any fine arts policy. This 
reads: “This company shall not be liable 
for more than the amount set opposite 
the respective articles covered hereun- 
der, which amounts are agreed to be 


Substantistion of VALUES 


the values of said articles for the pur- 
pose of this insurance.” 

This clause represents this policy as 
containing an agreement whereby the 
value of the scheduled property is defi- 
nitely established at the time the policy 
is written. You will recall that previ- 
ously mention was made of the issuance 
of a policy where the value was purely 
fictitious. By the wording of this clause 
we agree to carry out this provision. 

The first question naturally arising is 
the determining of the proper value. In 
the very large schedules you will find 
generally that an appraisal has been 
made recently by some competent com- 
pany and the values are set forth in this 
appraisal. Then you have the situation 
where a sale has been consummated 
and the amount of insurance represents 
the sale price. In the event that either 
of these two conditions does not exist. 
you will generally find some capable 
art connoisseur near where the assured 
is located who will make the appraisal. 
Losses will be adjusted on the basis of 
the values as set forth in the policy, 
except in the case of fraud on the part 
of the assured, and it may be seen read- 
ily that the valued form is decidedly 
beneficial to any assured. 

Rates 

Rates in substance are based on the 
fire contents rates at the location or 
locations named in the policy, and while 
subject to certain exceptions which are 
clearly set forth, they are as follows: 
“Annual tariff ‘fire contents rate, in- 
cluding such allowance for 100% co- 
insurance as may be permitted by the 
fire rating organization having jurisdic- 
tion over fire policics, except where rates 
without allowance for coinsurance ap- 
ply, the full flat fire contents rate les; 
259 fo shall be charged on risks located 
in fire protected areas as defined by the 
fire rating organization having jurisdic- 
tion over fire policies, otherwise full 
flat fire contents rate shall be charged.” 
To these rates the following minimum 
loadings shall be charged: 


Protected Territory ——— 


First $10,000..........25¢ per $100 
LS 15¢ sper $100 
Next 75000. ...65..0. 7'%4¢ per $100 
FLOATER RATES are as follows: 
Confiecd €0 @ city... .........00.. 
Confined to a state................ 


Confined to U. 


It was pointed out that the policy. con- 
tained the exclusion of breakage of arti- 
cle of a brittle nature unless caused by 
fire, theft, etc. This clause may be 
deleted from the policy by payment of 
an additional rate of 37%¢ per $100 on 
policies other than floaters and 62%: 
per $100 on floaters on the articles which 
are so effected. 

Minimum Premium, This shall be $10 
except on trip transit policies where the 
M.P. shall be $5 per trip. Policies is- 
sued for a period of not exceeding ninety 
days where the M.P. shall be $5. 

There are certain additional charges 
to be made for states where the hazard 
of earthquake, windstorm and _ tornado 
are mere severe, but these rates may 
be ascertained readily. 

Risks involving values in excess of 
$100,000 are subject to special rating, 
for some added consideration must be 
given to such risks because of the 
amount of the policy. 

Protected and Unprotected Areas 


In arriving at a decision as to wheth- 
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er or not certain risks are within the 
area of protected territory, the fire rat- 
ing organization must be consulted and 
its decision must stand. Throughout 
the country you will find fire rating 
organizations set up to promulgate rates, 
and while they do not usually give spe- 
cific rates on the contents of one partic. 
ular dwelling, they do publish so-called 
class rates and do clearly define pro- 
tected and unprotected territory. Where 
the rate is published subject to 8% 
coinsurance, there is generally an allow- 
ance of 10% in arriving at the basic 
fire rate under a fine arts policy, and 
where the 90% coinsurance rate is pub- 
lished the allowance is generally 5%. 
In view of the broad conditions which 
are prevalent on this type of policy, it 
is obvious that great care must be taken 
in the underwriting of these risks, par- 
ticularly in the substantiation of values 


Munich Re. Report Shows 
Fairly Favorable Results 


On November 20 the annual report of 
the Munich Re. for 1935-6 was submitted 
to stockholders at the general meeting. 
Results were generally favorable in all 
countries for the fire business, especially 
so for Germany. Hail insurance turned 
out well after the bad results of the two 
previous years in Jugoslavia, Spain, the 
Argentine, Germany, France, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia and Austria. 

Even marine insurance can be called 
satisfactory in spite of severe competi- 





Unprotected Territory ——— 


First $10,000.......... 3714¢ per $100 
Next paige + per $100 
Next 7a0GO, ir iccices 1114¢ per $100 


ptt Sea ae Yo minimum floater rate 
Saaeeae en — minimum floater rate 


minimum floater rz ate 








liability - auto busi- 
ness gave poor results. Tariffs are too 
low, especially in auto liability. The to- 
tals in life insurance are influenced by 
liquidation of the Phoenix of Vienna and 
the future offers a better outlook. 


tion. Accident, 





OPEN BLUE COOSE QUARTERS 

The new club quarters for the mem- 
bers of the St. Louis Pond of the Blue 
Goose on the ground floor of the Pierce 
Building had a grand opening. last Sat- 
urday. Provision has bcen made for 
the holding of the regular Monday 
luncheon meetings in the new quarters. 
On other days it will also be possible 
for the members to get something to 
eat at the club. 


ASKS BAN ON FIREWORKS 
A resolution asking the New Jersey 
State legislature to prohibit sale of fire- 
works to private individuals was adopt- 
ed at the annual convention of the New 
Jersey State League of Municipalities 
held recently in Asbury Park. 
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Can Crash Almost Any N. Y. Gate 


General agents and other representa- 
tives of the Aetna Life & Affiliated Com- 
panies in all parts of the country do not 
have much trouble in getting into enter- 
tainment events difficult of access in New 
York because if they can’t crash the gate 





Universal News Reel 


EUGENE L. BREEN 


any other way they know they can call 
up Eugene L. Breen of 100 William 
Street and he will get them in some way. 
He has been doing this for years for in- 
surance men, and it is now second nature 
with him. He could even find tickets at 
the last minute for Major Bowes’ Hour 
which at one time, for some reason or 
other, was the hardest gate to crash in 
town, As for horning people into na- 
tional political conventions, sell-out shows, 
football games and those swanky restaur- 
ants which keep people out with ropes, 
that has been easy. He cannot explain 
himself how he does it, except that he 
was born and brought up in New York 
and knows thousands of New York peo- 
ple. His father was one of the town’s 
most popular hotel men, manager of the 
old Netherland at Fifty-ninth Street and 
Fifth Avenue. 

Eugene L. Breen’s job is manager of 
the business placing department, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, and manager of the 





Canadian Report Analyzes 
Experience for 5 Years 


The Canadian Department of Insur- 
ance, with headquarters at Ottawa, has 
just issued its schedule of classification 
of fire insurance risks for the year ended 
December 31, 1935, and aggregate experi- 
ence for the years 1931 to 1935 inclusive. 
The figures cover Canadian, British and 
foreign companies by provinces and for 
the Dominion. For the five years the 
net premiums written from twenty-seven 
classes of business totaled $227,924,232; 
net losses incurred amounted to $117,- 
694,306, giving a loss ratio of 51.64%. By 
single years the highest loss ratio was 
experienced in 1932 when it reached 
64.33%. Premiums decline steadily each 
year from a total of $52,014,604 in 1931 
to $41,944,331 in 1935. In 1935 the losses 
were only $15,204,815, giving a loss ratio 
of %.25%. 

Canadian companies last year had pre- 
miums of $8,939,701 and losses of $3,020,- 
112, giving a loss ratio of 33.78%. British 
companies showed $17,442,602 in net pre- 
miums written and net incurred losses of 
$6,250,357, a loss ratio of 35.83%. Foreign 
companies, including American, reported 
Premiums of $15,562,028 and losses of 
$5,934,346, giving a loss ratio of 38.13%. 


broker’s service department, Automobile 
Insurance Co. After getting out of school 
he went with the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance in the eastern underwriting depart- 
ment. FE. U. Crosby was United States 
manager, Richard D. Harvey was assis- 
tant United States manager. Both are 
dead. He remained there eight years and 
then went with the Aetna Life organiza- 
tion. He succeeded George H. Reaney 
as manager of the business placing de- 
partment. Mr. Reaney is now president 
of the United States Guarantee. 





The day when a company gave an 
agent a pad of policies, some don'ts, 
blessings, and no more, is long gone 
now. Modern, progressive companies 
know that there is much more to sell- 
ing insurance and serving assureds 
than just pushing doorbells. No wise 
agent represents a company that sees 
him as a peddler of policies. 

Today you must prepare prospects 
for your calls. Have you seen our 
booklets “Prospect and Mailing Lists” 


and “Mail Advertising for Local 
Agents’? 


Today you must intelligently plan 
office procedure and collection meth- 


The 
MANHATTAN 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


GERMAN MARINE LAW REFORM 

In 1934 Director General Ullrich of 
the Gothaer group of insurance com- 
panies appointed, together with Dr. 


Frank, president of the Academy for 
German law, a special committee to study 
the status of German marine law. He 
was assisted by a number of men of 
ability and their report was to be sub- 
mitted as soon as their findings were 
ready for legislation. 

A number of suggestions were sub- 
mitted to the government but further 
study about many questions on which 
this special committee could not agree, 
is required. 


ods. Help yourself to some good ideas 
from our booklets “Proper Records 
and “Credit and Collections. 


Today you must know what to say 
in selling before you talk with a pros- 
pect. Ask us for “The Insurance 
Survey, A Selling Tool” and “Why 
ONE GOOD Insurance Man” —a 
sales portfolio that will tell your pros- 
pect why he should entrust all his 
insurance to one good agent, why 
surveys are worthwhile, why the use 
of mutuals does not save money. 


Today you must, as an important 
technical specialist in your commun- 


The . 
LONDON ASSURANCE 


Ninety-Nine John Street, New York 


NEW TAXES IN TEXAS 


The Texas old age pension tax bill, 
which became operative November 1, 
increases the tax on fire and casualty 
insurance in order that $340,000 more 
revenue will result. Life companies also 
must pay the new tax. 


INDEPENDENT ADJUSTER 

J. A. Forsythe, Jr., has resigned as dis- 
trict manager at Harrisburg, Pa., for the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau and 
will open an office as an independent ad- 
juster at 2300 Market Street, that city. 
He has been in the adjusting business 
about twenty years. 


PHILIP D, GENDREAU. N. Y. 


Agents Don’t Live by This Alone! 


ity, help in local movements for the 


greater good of the people of your city 
or town. Send for “Fire Prevention 
and the Insurance Agent.” “A Profit- 
able Thought, Mr. Banker” will tell 
your banker why he, your assured, 
and you alike will be better served if 
automobile loans are financed through 
commercial banks. 


If you would like to see these book- 
lets—only a part of the service we 
render our agents ~ write on your 
agency stationery telling which ones 
you'd like~you won't be obligated in 
the slightest. 


The 
UNION FIRE 


Accident and General Insurance Company 
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Sister Ship of Wrongdoer Held 
Not Entitled to Salvage Award 


Justice Bucknill in England recently 
delivered judgment on a matter which 
came before the Admiralty Division of 
the British High Court as a special case 
stated by a Lloyd’s arbitrator for the 
opinion of a judge of the Admiralty Di- 
vision on a point of law. 

The case concerned the collision on 
June 16, 1935, of the Canadian Pacific 
liner Empress of Britain with the steam- 
er Kafiristan in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. The latter vessel was so badly 
damaged that she required salvage as- 
sistance, and the Empress of Britain 
stood by until the arrival of the steamer 
Beaverford, a vessel also owned by the 
Canadian Pacific Line. The Beaverford 
towed the Kafiristan about 100 miles 
towards Sydney, Cape Breton, when she 
was handed over to the salvage vessel 
Foundation Franklin, which completed 
the services. 

Liability For Blame 

The salvage services were rendered in 
each case under a Lloyd’s salvage “No 
cure, no pay” agreement signed by the 
master of the Kafiristan. By agreement 
between the owners of the Empress of 
Britain and the owners of the Kafiristan 
the liability for the collision was settled 
on the basis of both to blame, the Em- 
press of Britain to the extent of three- 
fourths and the Kafiristan one-fourth. 

Before K. S. Carpmael, K.C., the orig- 
inal arbitrator on the salvage claims, the 
point was raised whether the owners of 
the Beaverford, as the owners of the 
wrongdoing Empress of Britain, were en- 
titled to salvage. The arbitrator made 
alternative awards, and, the parties ap- 
pealing, Lloyd’s appointed Sir William 
Raeburn, K.C., as appeal arbitrator. In 
due course the matter came before him, 
and in his award he held that the owners 
of the Beaverford were not, in the cir- 
cumstances, entitled to salvage remun- 
eration. 

At the request of the parties he made 
his award in the form of a special case 
for the opinion of the court on the ques- 
tion whether the Canadian Pacific Line, 
as owners of both the wrongdoing Em- 
press of Britain and the Beaverford, 
were entitled to recover salvage for the 
services rendered by the Beaverford. In 
the event of the court holding that they 
were so entitled, Sir William Raeburn 
confirmed the award made provisionally 
by the original arbitrator—namely, to 
the owners of the Beaverford £1,850 and 
£550 expenses 

Mr. Justice Bucknill, in a considered 
judgment, said that he did not think that 
“circuity of action” could be applied as 
a defense to this claim for salvage. Any 
sum awarded the claimants would be 
included as part of the Kafiristan’s dam- 
age, and the Kafiristan’s owners would 


New York Underwriters 
Promotes Clark and Martin 


The New York Underwriters has 
transferred to New York State Walter 
J. Clark, who has been special agent in 
New Jersey. He will have his headquar- 
ters at the home office in New York 
City and will work throughout the state 
on production work; also assist agents 
in meeting non-stock competition. He 
has been with the company ten years, 
seven of which were spent in the New 
Jersey field 

To take Mr. Clark’s place as an as- 
sistant to State Agent George H. Mar- 
tin in New Jersey the company has ap- 


pointed Samuel Gray as special agent 
He has been in the home office about 
ten years 


Newspapers advise that all govern- 


ment trade schools in Czechoslovakia 
now teach auto driving, automobile as- 
sembling and repairing. 


in theory recover three-quarters of the 
amount from the claimants. The princi 
ple of circuity of action could only be 
applied when the rights of the litigants 
were such that defendants would be en- 
titled to recover back from plaintiffs the 
same amount as the plaintiffs sought to 
recover from the defendants. 

On the question raised in the special 
case the court’s opinion was that the 
fact that the Empress of Britain was 
partly to blame for the collision disen- 
titled her owners as owners of the Beav- 
erford to a salvage award. 


c 


Cravens, Dargan 


(Continued from Page 79) 
tive of the Connecticut General Life for 
northern California. 

The original firm has always been 
known for its originality and its will- 
ingness to pioneer new avenues in the 
insurance business. This is still a prac- 
tice in the organization. 

While proceeding along these lines it 
was but natural that as the business 
grew the firm was forced to make 
several changes in its Houston office 
location until in 1926 it once again 
became a pioneer by moving out into 
the residential district of that city, in 
its own building set in a_ beautifully 
shaded lot. It is one of the most at- 
tractive business structures in the city 
and it is believed that Cravens, Dargan 


—_== 
& Co. were among he first of Such or 
ganizations anywhere to move into , 
residential district, away from the Noise 
and confusion of the congested business 


districts. This building is air-cong;. 
tioned and equipped with automatic 
sprinklers. 





HELMS OPENS GENERAL AGENCy 

J. D. Helms has opened a general 
agency at Atlanta, Ga., with offices in the 
Haas & Howell Building. He repre- 
sents the Homeland of the North Brit. 
ish & Mercantile group and the First 
American of the America Fore group 
for Georgia and Alabama, and the Cale. 
donian for Georgia only. Recently Mr. 
Helms retired as Atlanta manager of 
the Hooper-Holmes Bureau. 


—  — STRENGTH - PERMANENCE - STABILITY 
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Throughout their entire 


field of operations the com- 


panies of the Fireman’s Fund 


Group have no alliances or 


afhliations in conflict with 


or detrimental to the Ameri- 


can Agency System. 
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INLAND MARINE PREMIUMS 
SHOW STEADY INCREASE 


By M. B. Hicks 
New York 


The three branches of insurance on 
property available at the present time 
are commonly classed as fire, casualty 
and inland marine, Of the three, the 
latter is by far the most recent in point 
of development and has shown an ex- 
traordinarily rapid growth in the last 
two decades. In the past two years there 
has been an increase of more than 19% 
in inland marine premiums. It is the 
opinion of many students of the insur- 
ance business that this form of insurance 
has not yet developed its ultimate growth 
and that eventually it will supersede, 
from the point of premium income, all 
forms of insurance covering property. 

The primary reason for the develop- 
ment of inland marine insurance is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that it is a 
form of insurance which follows the 
property insured wherever it may be 
exposed and is not ordinarily confined 
to risks at certain specific locations. 


Range of Activities 


The basic principle involved in the 
writing of this form of insurance is that 
there must be, in theory, some element 
of transportation of property involved. 
This does not mean, however, that the 
property must be always in transit but 
at least the property insured must be 
susceptible to the risks of transportation 
in order to be insured under an inland 
marine policy. 

Because of the rapid development of 
this type of insurance and frequent dis- 
putes as to the scope of the authority of 
marine underwriters, it became neces- 
sary to designate the range of their ac- 
tivities. After two years of concen- 
trated effort on the part of a joint com- 
mittee, an agreement was drawn up be- 
tween the underwriters of the various 
branches of the companies writing prop- 
erty insurance. This agreement was ac- 
cepted and adopted by the convention of 
insurance commissioners in June, 1933. 

In brief the classifications coming un- 
der the jurisdiction of marine under- 
writers are as follows: Imports, Exports, 
Domestic Shipments, Bridges, Tunnels 
and other instrumentalities of transpor- 
tation, Personal Property Floater Risks, 
Personal Fur Floaters, Personal Jewelry 
Floaters, Fine Arts Floaters, Musical 
Instruments Floaters, Radium Floaters, 





Mich. Court Says Trailers 
May Be Called Dwellings 


Partial answer to the problem of year- 
around residents living in tourist trailers 
that has stirred up considerable interest 
Mm insurance circles, especially among 
automobile and fire company officials and 
agents, was given recently when Jus- 
tice Arthur R. Green handed down a 
decision at Pontiac, Mich. that trailers, 
when serving as the permanent home of 
their owners, become dwellings and as 
such are subject to the local fire, build- 
ing and zoning ordinances. 

In rendering his decision Justice Green 
said: “A house trailer of the type in 
question, having a great many of the 
appointments of a modern home, would 
come under the scope of a human dwell- 
ing whether it stands on blocks or the 
wheels attached thereto or whether it 


€ coupled to or detached from an auto- 
mobile.” 





OPENS PARIS OFFICE 


The Baltica of Copenhagen has opened 


a branch in Paris for marine business in 
Trance, 





M. B. HICKS 


Physicians and Surgeons Instruments 
Floaters, Pattern Floaters, Film Float- 
ers, Salesmen’s Samples Floaters, Wed- 
ding President Floaters, Jewelers’ Block 
Policies, Exhibition Policies, Horse and 
Wagon Floaters, Installation Risks, 
Movable Equipment Floaters, Instalment 
Sales and Leased Property, Bailee’s Cus- 
tomers’ Policies, and Silverware Float- 
ers. 
Meeting Changing Conditions 


One can readily appreciate the diffi- 


culty, in fact the impossibility, of afford- 
ing proper coverage on the above classes 
if written under a policy designating a 
specific location. As methods of trans- 
portation continue to develop and _ be- 
come more economical, faster and safer, 
so will inland marine insurance grow 
to meet the changing conditions of the 
times. 

The main point to keep in mind in 
regard to inland marine insurance is 
that there are numerous policies avail- 
able which grant broader coverage for 
relatively little more expense than is 
asked for specific insurance and which 
afford far more protection to the as- 
sured. An insurance advisor in con- 
sidering the needs of his clients should 
pay particular attention to the advan- 
tages offered through the inland marine 
classes, 





Victor Dover Issues New 


Edition of Marine Handbook 


The fourth edition of the Handbook 
to Marine Insurance, written by Victor 
Dover of London, is a definite improve- 
ment on the preceding editions, accord- 
ing to the Journal of the Corporation of 
Insurance Brokers of London. The text- 
book is published by Witherby & Co., 
London, and sells for ten shillings, six 
pence, net, per copy. 

The convenient and_ studied rear- 
rangement and revision of the sections, 
the up-to-date nature of the legal refer- 
ences, and the considerable amount of 
additional matter included combine to 
make _ this work, already valuable, a 
really first-class addition to the litera- 
ture of insurance. 

The present edition deals with the 
practical side of the business in compre- 
hensive and lucid fashion, and is of the 
ereatest service in this respect. The 
technical and legal aspect also receives 
admirable treatment, and the whole of 
the subject matter of the book is so 
well arranged that the insurance student 
need look no further for guidance in his 
studies. 

It must not be thought, however, that 
the value of the book ends here; in the 
present revised form it is of the greatest 
value to all those engaged in the prac- 
tice of marine insurance, from whatever 
aspect. 





Federal Court Does Not Follow 
British Ruling In Collision Case 


While the tue Timmins was assisting 
in the berthing of the steamship Scho- 
dack in a drydock on the Hudson River 
at Hoboken, the wind and tide caused 
the Schodack to drift down and come 
in contact with the Timmins, forcing the 
latter into contact with the Hanscom, 
a steamtug moored at a pier. No dam- 


age was sustained by the Timmins. The 
United States of America, owner of the 
Schodack, sued the American of Newark 
and other insurance companies to re- 
cover $2,280, which the libelant, as such 
owner, paid under a decree of the Feder- 
al District Court for eastern New York, 
which held the Schodack solely at fault 
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for damages sustained by the steamtug 
Hanscom. 

The question in the case was as to the 
meaning of the word “collision” in a 
marine policy. The libelant relied upon 
the fact that the Schodack had no phy- 
sical contact with the Hanscom. It 
sought to recover on a property and in- 
demnity policy which expressly excluded 
indemnity for damages caused by col- 
lision covered by a hull policy. 


U. S. Courts Have Not Followed British 
View 


The accident occurred June 2, 1931. 
The parties agreed as to the standard 
form of collision clause in hull policies 
in cffect at that time. It was conceded 
that no cause of action could exist un- 
der the English authorities, but the 
libelant contended that the courts of the 
United States have taken a contrary 
view. 

The Federal District Court for south- 
ern New York, The Schodack, 16 F. 
Supp. 218, quoted Mr. Justice Holmes in 
Queen v. Globe & Rutgers Fire (The 
Napoli), 263 U. S. 487, 44 S. Ct. 175, as 
follows: “There are special reasons for 
keeping in harmony with the marine in- 
surance laws of England, the great field 
of this business.” 

It reviewed the leading English case, 
The Niobe, decided by the House of 
Lords in 1891, reported as McCowan vy. 
Zane, App. Cas. 401, also as 7 Asp. M. 
C. (N. S.) 89; but it declared that it 
could not ignore the determination to 
the contrary of the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Western Transit 
Co. v, Brown, 161 F. 869, followed by 
Judge Adams of the Federal District 
Court for southern New York in Coast- 
wise Steamship Co. v. Aetna Ins. 
161 F. 871. 

In the former case one racing steam- 
ship kept so close to another that it 
sucked the stern of the other into its 
own wake and caused it to sheer to port 
and collide with a tow. The court ap- 
proved of the dissenting opinion in The 
Niobe, a suit on the same clause, and 
held the clause meant that the vessel of 
the assured shall herself come into con- 
tact with the injured vessel. The court 
concluded: 

“It does not appear that Judge Adams 
considered the contention and determi 
nation in the Niobe case, that the tug 
and her tow were one. It has since been 
held that within the meaning of the 
Harter Act (46 U. S. C. A,, Secs. 190- 
198) the tug and her tow are one vessel. 
Sacramento Nav. Co. v. Salz (The San 
Joaquin No. 4 Tennessee), 273 U. S. 326, 
47 S. Ct. 368, 1927 A. M. C. 397. And 
equally so in a proceeding for limitation 
of liability. In re Hugh O’Donnell (C. 
C. A. 2), 26 F. (2d) 334, 1928 A. M. C. 
988. 

“To follow the construction of the hull 
policy as interpreted by the English au- 
thorities would seem to be a flat repu- 
diation of the law in this district, and in 
consequence I am forced to determine, 
as a matter of consistency, that the 
libelant is entitled to recover under the 
P. & I. policy.” 


Libelant Awarded Decision 


The repudiation of liability by the un- 
derwriters was held to be a waiver of 
the policy requirement of presentation 
of claim with proper proofs of loss with- 
in the time specified in the contract. De- 
cree was rendered for the libelant for 
the sum sought. 

In the Niobe case, the Niobe was be- 
ing towed to Cardiff when her tug came 
into collision with and sank another ves- 
sel, whose owners recovered damages 
both from the Niobe and the tug. The 
Niobe owners f under- 


La.. 


sued one of the 
writers on its marine policy insuring the 
ship from the Clyde (in tow) to Cardiff 
or Venarth while there and thence to 
Singapore, for his proportion of the sum 
so paid. It was held (Lord Bramwell 
dissenting) that the collision of the tug 
with the damaged vessel must be taken 
to have been a collision of the Niobe 
with another vessel within the meaning 
of the policy and that the underwriters 
were liable. 
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Roeber Tells Progress 
In Retrospective Rating 


COUNCIL MGR. REVIEWS = 1936 


Discusses 1936 Rate Revisions; O.D. 
Rate Structure Review Completed; 
Membership Now 98 Carriers 
William F. Roeber, general manager, 
Nationall Council on Compensation In- 
surance, reported yesterday at the an- 
nual meeting of the organization in New 
York City upon the widespread activi- 
ties of the past year including a detailed 
report on the present status of the 1936 
rate revisions. It was a year of many 
new developments chief of which was 
the introduction of the retrospective rat- 
ing plan which was filed last April with 
the National Council. In discussing the 
progress of this plan in the Council Mr. 
Roeber told of the tie votes, and the 
resolution finally favored by the Board 
of Appeals calling for the introduction 
of the plan in the “non-rate-regulated” 
jurisdictions. In these states it became 
effective on September 1: Connecticut, 
Idaho, Illinois, lowa, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Rhode Island and Alaska. 

In addition, the plan has been filed by 
the Council with all independent  bur- 
eaus and with the supervising authorities 
of the other rate-regulated states. These 
filings have been made comparatively re- 
cently and as a result are still pending 
in a great majority of the states. 

During the course of the discussion of 
the retrospective rating plan various 
points relative to improving certain fea- 
tures of the experience rating plan were 
touched upon. Mr. Roeber explained: 

“The supplementary rating plan and 
the present prospective experience rating 
plan have been the subject of an inten- 
sive study undertaken by the actuarial 
committee. In order to complete as 
promptly as possible, this comprehensive 
review of the entire experience rating 
procedure, the actuarial committee has 
adopted a schedule of meetings every 
other week for this purpose.” 

Another major accomplishment of the 
past year was the review of the entire 


‘occupational disease rate structure com- 


pleted by a special committee and in 
reporting on this work Mr. Roeber said: 

“While the data reported under a 
new occupational disease statistical pro- 
gram established approximately two 
years ago, necessarily represent a com- 
paratively limited volume, the special 
committee felt that these data furnished 
sufficient indication to warrant a revision 
of the hazard weights which were orig- 
inally established on a strictly judgment 
basis. Revised occupational disease rates 
determined by the committee, are being 
filed in conjunction with the various state 
rate revisions.” 


Uninsured Risk Problem 


In discussing the uninsured risk prob- 
lem Mr. Roeber said that the standard 
voluntary plan for granting coverage to 
such uninsured risks has been introduced 
i the past year in one additional state— 
South Carolina. 

Summing up on this situation Mr. 
Roeber said: “All available information 
indicates that the several voluntary plans 
are being administered to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. The National Council 
and the administrative bureaus have be- 
come fully familiar with the various de- 
tails required in furnishing coverage, 
with the result that there is now a mini- 
mum lapse of time between the original 
request made by the assured and the 
date that coverage is actually effected. 

j€ carriers have indicated satisfaction 
em the underwriting treatment estab- 
ished in connection with the various 
Plans for uninsured risk assignments, 

(Continued on Page 96) 


All-Day Session On 
Bond Commissions 


PRODUCERS AND CO. LEADERS 


Result of N. Y. Conference Won’t Be 
Known Until After Full Meeting of 
Surety Cost Conference 





Commissions on large Governmental 
contract bonds, a subject very much in 
the spotlight in recent years, was thor- 
oughly discussed at an all-day meeting 
of company executives and leading pro- 
ducers on Wednesday in No. 1 Park 
Avenue, New York, with James A. Beha, 
chairman and counsel of the 
Surety Acquisition Cost Conference pre- 


general 


siding. It was after 5 p.m. when the 
conference adjourned and the only official 
comment made by Chairman Beha was 
“Some real progress was made.” It is 
known, however, that the chief objective 
of the producers was that company rec- 
ognition be given to the principle that 
where any reduction in agency commis- 
sions is contemplated, emergency or 
otherwise, the companies must make a 
corresponding ratable reduction in home 
office loadings. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
companies will agree to a recognition of 
this principle, forcefully presented by 
C. A. Abrahamson of Omaha, the 
spokesman for the producers, who is 
president of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents. This much 
is known—that the company men at- 
tending promised the producers an early 
answer on the question of relief on con- 
tract bonds of more than $2,500,000, which 
have taken 12%% commission since 
1933. But this answer will not come 
until the company committee reports its 
recommendations to the full membership 
of the Surety Acquisition Cost Confer- 
ence. 

It is further understood that the pro- 
ducers attending presented a solid front 
in their insistence that the proportionate 
reduction principle be observed by the 
companies. One of their number told The 
Eastern Underwriter: “It was one of the 
best meetings ever held between com- 
panies and producers. A friendly atmos- 
phere prevailed, and it seemed to me 
that the company men were of one ac- 
cord in their desire to listen to the 
viewpoint of the producers on this para- 
mount question of commissions.” 


Those Present 


Company executives attending included 


W. L. Mooney, Aetna Casualty & Sur- 
ety; W. E. McKell, American Surety; 
Paul Rutherford, Hartford Accident; 
John A. Diemand, Indemnity Insurance 


Co. of North America; Sherman G. 
Drake, National Surety Corp.; Philip F. 
Lee, United States F. & G.; H. L. Dunn, 
Fidelity & Deposit, and Kenneth Spen- 
cer, Globe Indemnity. 

Representing the National Association 
of Insurance Agents were W. Herbert 
S‘ewart of Chicago, chairman of. its 
surety committee; James W. Henry of 
Pittsburgh; Fred J. Lewis of Milwau- 
kee; W. Owen Wilson, Richmond, na- 
tional president, and C. F. Liscomb of 
Duluth, executive committee chairman. 

Accompanying C. A. Abrahamson of 
Omaha, head of the casualty general 
agents body, were James Barkdull of 
Cincinnati, Charles Burras of Chicago, 
and C. F. J. Harrington of Boston, all 
members of the executive committee. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Brokers was represented by Julian Lucas, 
president, and H. W. Schaefer, New 
York City. 

A preliminary meeting was held by the 
producers on Tuesday in. the Hotel Bilt- 
more. 
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Federation Cheered 
By Membership Gains 


H. H. WADSWORTH RE-ELECTED 


Allan E. BroSmith Succeeds Father As 
Advisory Committee Chairman; State 
Leaders Make Good Reports 





Greatly encouraged over the initial 
success of its associate membership cam- 
paign in several states during the past 
year the Insurance Federation of Amer- 
ica in annual session Tuesday at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, gave of- 
ficial approval through its board of trus- 
tees for a further extension of this 
program during 1937. The meeting, at- 
tended by many old timers as well as 
new faces, proceeded at a lively clip as 
various state federation leaders re- 
sponded to President H. H. Wadsworth’s 
request to tell about their own doings. 

Mr. Wadsworth, who runs a big agen- 
cy in Syracuse, was clected president 
for the fifth consecutive year, and he will 
be supported by ten vice-presidents 
which include J. H. Carney and H. A. 
Sawyer of Boston; T. B. Donaldson, 


Newark, N. J., Wade Fetzer and Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, Chicago; J. B. Levi- 
son, San Francisco; Wallace M. Reid, 
Pittsburgh; James R. Millikan, Cincin- 


nati; Clarence Klocksin, Milwaukee, and 
C. L. Krum, Cleveland. John T. Hutch- 
inson, secretary for the past twenty-five 
years, whose annual report appears on 
another page, was re-elected as was John 
W. Morrison, treasurer. 

In responding to his re-election to 
the presidency Mr. Wadsworth said that 
his enthusiasm for the new membership 
program was the chief reason why he 
had agreed to stay in office for another 
year. In his opinion, shared by others 
present, the Federation is the only or- 
ganization in the business in which in- 
surance men of all lines can get together 
to stem the tide of adverse legislation. 

Tribute to Wm. BroSmith 

\ feature of the meeting was the 
warm tribute paid to the fine work of 
William BroSmith, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Travelers, who 
retired as chairman of the Federation’s 
advisory committee after twenty-five 
years of service to the organization. 
By resolution those present showed 
their appreciation for his support and 
guidance. His son, Allan E., attorney 
in the Travelers, succeeds him as chair- 
man. Claude W. Fairchild, acting gen- 
eral manager, Association of C. & S. 
Executives, was elected to the advisory 
committee in place of F. Robertson 
Jones, who is away on leave of absence. 
Another resolution was passed in mem- 
ory of the late George J). Webb, Chi- 
cago, who was one of the founders of 
the Federation and upon whose sound 
judgment much reliance was placed. He 
died earlier this year. 

The board of trustees, composed of 
twenty members, elected for the coming 
year three new members: Ray S. Choate, 
American Automobile; J. Dilliard Hall, 


United States F. & G., and Julian Lucas, 
New York, who is president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Brokers. 
Oliver R. Beckwith, Aetna Life, was 
designated as national counsellor of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 
State Leaders Report 

Encouraging reports were heard from 
state federation leaders First came 
L. L. Saunders, New York State Federa- 
tion, veteran of many years in legislative 
work, who warned about the compulsory 
automobile law trend, spoke with pleas- 
ure over the big increase in membership 
in New York State from 2,500, the first 
of 1936, to 12,000 today \ membership 
secretary has been employed who will 
give his entire time to this work. Mr 
Saunders said the new insurance code, 
upon which the New York Insurance 
Department has been working for many 
months, is almost completed, only the 
insurance broker’s end of it being yet 
to come. It has been given to the New 
York Federation for criticism and, Mr. 
Saunders said, “We are doing our best to 
view it fairly although it gives us a lot 
to think about.” 

Russelll M. Knepper, counsel, Insur- 
Federation of Ohio, proud of the 
fact that the federation movement got 
under way in his state in 1910, paid a 
tribute to Secretary John T. Hutchinson 
as “the guiding star of the movement.” 
He saw no adverse legislation on the 
horizon which, he feels, is due to the 


ance 


coordinated activity of the Federation 
movement 
John S. Turn, Aetna C. & S. vice- 


president, who is vice chairman of the 
N. Y. Federation’s executive committee, 
added his endorsement to the idea of a 
membership drive among individuals. He 
felt that it would be a stronger body if 
composed of both companies and _ in- 
dividuals. He anticipates a membership 
by the end of 1937 in New York State 
of 25,000 to 30,000. 

Pennsylvania was well represented the 
speakers from this state including John 
D). Pharoah, United States F. & G. in 
Philadelphia, who is 


treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania state Federation; William 
M. Goodwin, Bethlehem, and Thomas B. 
Donaldson, former insurance commis- 
sioner. Mr. Pharoah, reported in place 
of Homer E. Teamer, secretary, Penn- 


(Continued on Page 96) 


BRO SMITH RETIRES FROM POST 
William BroSmith has 
chairman of the advisory committee of 
the Insurance Federation of America 
The announcement was made at the 
Waldorf-Astoria this week by his son, 
Allan E. BroSmith. Although an octoge- 
narian Mr. BroSmith is on the job every 
day; is general counsel for the four 
companies in the Travelers’ fleet, and 
for vears has been one of the outstand- 
ing men in the insurance business. 

\llan E. BroSmith was elected ad 
cominittee chairman succeeding 
Federation’s annual 


retired as 


visory 
his father at the 
meeting on Tuesday. 
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Stressed by Hutchinson 


SECRETARY NAT'L FEDERATION 








Gives Annual Gathering Gratifying Re- 
sults in Several States; Predicts 
Busy Legislative Year 


\ feature of the annua! report by 
John T. Hutchinson, secretary, 
ance Federation of America, Inc., to of- 


Insur- 


ficers, trustees, advisory committee and 
members assembled on Tuesday in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, was the 
success of the membership drive put on 


during 1936 which greatly broadened the 
scope and influence of the organization. 
Under the plan drawn up following the 


JOHN T, HUTCHINSON 
annual gathering a year ago membership 
in a state Federation was opened to any 
employe in an insurance agency office or 
other individual who gained his living 
from the business of insurance. 

The response was immediate in the 
early months of 1936 when this employe- 
membership plan went into effect. That 
the reasoning of those in whose charge 
the job was placed was sound, is shown 
by the amazing results, said Mr. Hutch- 
inson, stressing that “Hundreds and 
thousands of insurance employes upon 
invitation expressed a desire to join. 
They did join and are joining 100% in 
many offices.” 


Advantages of Large Membership 


Speaking of the advantages to be de- 
rived from a large membership the 
speaker said: “It goes without saying 
that the power of a huge federation 
membership wisely directed adds greatly 
to the potency of a properly organized 
legislative committee—an objective de- 
sired by all engaged in honest insurance 
endeavor. A large membership helps a 
committee and a committee helps mem- 
bers. This plan exemplifies the value of 
team work and the results emphasize the 
potency of united opinion and action. 

“A large force thoroughly advised and 
wisely directed has more influence with 
a legislature than a less number could 
possibly have. 


Results in Several States 


Telling in detail about the encourag- 
ing membership results obtained Mr. 
Hutchinson went on: “New York’s story 
is best told by its president, Harry H. 
Wadsworth, who gave valuable time 
with gratifying results upstate, by the 
executives and committees of the New 
York Federation. 

“Minnesota’s fine federation, after 
your secretary also 
adopted an “associate membership” plan 
and proceeded to enlist employe mem- 
bers throughout that state They are 
now in the midst of their canvass and 
I am advised that before the work is 


conferences with 





National Surety Corp. to Raise 
Capital; Assets Up Substantially 


Plans of the Commercial Investment 
Trust Corp., new owners of the Nation- 
al Surety Corp., for the future expan- 
sion of this company have been very 
much a topic of conversation during the 
past few weeks. It is definitely known 
that C.I.T. has completed the acquisi- 
tion of all of the stock of the National 
Surety Corp., under the terms of its 
high bid, by paying the balance of the 
purchase price of $10,031,000 in cash to 
Superintendent L. H. Pink of New York 
State and taking delivery of the stock. 
It is also good news that the company 
will continue under the management of 
Vincent Cullen, its president since 1933. 

The capital of National Surety Corp. 
is to be increased at once to $2,500,000 
by paying into the treasury $1,500,000 
cash for additional capital stock at par. 
The surplus of the company at Septem- 
ber 30, 1936, according to reports filed 
by the management with the insurance 
department, was in excess of $6,500,000, 
so that with the additional capital its 
combined surplus to policyholders will 
be in excess of $9,000,000. Both the sur- 
plus account and total assets show a 
substantial gain since the first of the 
year. 


Ittleson on Financial Strength 


Discussing the capital increase, Henry 
Ittleson, president of C.I.T., said: 
“The first requisite of the surety busi- 


ness is financial strength and we pro- 
pose that the capital funds of National 
Surety Corp. shall be second to none in 
proportion to the liabilities assumed. 
Accordingly, we shall take steps imme- 
diately to amend the charter of Nation- 
al Surety, increasing the capital from 
$1,000,000 to $2,500,000, the increase to 
be paid in by Commercial Investment 
Trust Corporation in cash for the new 
stock at par. The additional capital will 
bring the total assets of National Surety 
to more than $20,000,000. 

“A strong capital position is neces- 
sary because the field of a surety com- 
pany includes the largest corporations 
in the country, as well as public offi- 
cials, trustees and other persons in po- 
sitions of the highest responsibility. 

“It is the intention of C.I.T. to hold 
National Surety Corporation as a wholly 
owned subsidiary, to be operated and 
developed as an integral part of C.I.T. 
activities, to which the principle of 
surety business is closely related. The 
company will continue under the man- 
agement of its president, Vincent 
Cullen, and it is expected that it will 
be able to extend and strengthen its 
agency connections throughout the 
country. 

“We consider the acquisition of Na- 
tional Surety Corporation an important 
step in extending the diversified activi- 
ties of our corporation.” 





concluded they will have increased the 
membership several fold. 

“In Ohio a similar plan is proving 
equally successful. During the six weeks 
vour secretary was in that state, the 
membership of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Ohio was more than doubled and 
there is every indication that it will be 
redoubled when returns are all in. 

“This overwhelming evidence of the 
value and success of the plan should 
convince the most skeptical of its mer- 
its. What is being done in New York, 
Ohio and Minnesota can be done by 
any state federation. 

In addition to his membership activity 
Mr. Hutchinson devoted six weeks to 
organization work in South Carolina. 
He said: “This South Carolina Federa- 
tion was. rejuvenated and_ greatly 
strengthened largely through enlisting 
the interest of the life branch of the 
business. There are about 2,200 mem- 
bers of life underwriters’ organizations 
in that state and we were assured that 
these associations would team up with 
the federation in all legislative matters 
of general concern.” 


Anticipates Busy 1937 


In closing, he cautioned: “Next year 
will be a busy legislative year, Regular 


sessions will be held in_ forty-three 
states. Congress also will hold forth. 
How many extraordinary sessions will 
be held no one knows. This year there 
were ten regular sessions, including 
Congress and twenty-eight special ses- 
sions. 

“Many of the innumerable problems 
which beset legislatures during 1936 are 
still unsolved, so 1937 promises to be a 
year of extreme legislative activity. 
Where to find tax money to balance 
budgets, make up deficits and carry on 
the functions of government will be the 
paramount issue. Even though insur- 
ance is bearing more than its share of 
tax burdens now, many attempts will 
be made to saddle it with additional 
taxes next year. 

“Whatever arises, insurance must be 
prepared to meet it. 

“Tl believe the Insurance Federation 
will be ready to do its part.” 





400 SOCIAL INS. LAWS 


According to the International statis- 
tics kept by the League of Nations there 
are at present about 400 laws in force 
which contain social legislation (embrac- 
ing workmen’s accident, health, matern- 
ity and invalidity). 
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Col. and Mrs. Dunham Hosts 
to Ins. Men and Their Wives 


One of the large private dinner Parties 
this week was that of Col. Howard P 
and Mrs. Dunham, held at No. 1 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Col. Dunham 
who formerly was insurance commis. 
sioner of Connecticut, is vice-president 
of American Surety Co. Among those 
accepting invitations to the dinner were 
these: 

Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Allen, Mr. . 
E. M. Ackerman, Henry S. Adana dee 
Ballard, Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Barbour Mr 
and Mrs. John R. Barry, Mr. and Mrs, Walter 
E, Barton, Walter H. Bennett, Major and Mrs 

. N. Carvalho, Deputy Superintendent and 
Mrs. Rollin Clark, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Clutia 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Conklin, Judge and 
H. C 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Corroon, Mr. ond 
W. Howard Cox, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Craw. 
ford, Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Cullen, Mr. and 
Mrs. B. M. Culver, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Dem. 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Doyle, Mr. and Mrs 
Henry Drouet, Mr. and Mrs. John R. Dumont. 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude Fairchild. , 

Wallace Falvey, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur A. Fisk 
Peter M. Fraser, Mr. and Mrs. Charles W 
Goetchius, Mr. and Mrs. Percy A. Goodale. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Hall, Judge and Mrs 
Ernest J. Heppenheimer, Mr. and Mrs. Lamar 
Hill, Mr. and Mrs. H, N. Hutchinson, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. L. Jenks. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Scott Kemper, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilbert Kingan, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Kane, Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Kurth, Mr, and 
Mrs. Arthur F, Lafrentz, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Leslie, Mr. and Mrs. James Lee Loomis, Mr, 
and Mrs. Howard S. Jarvis. 

Mr. and Mrs. John McGinley, Mr. and Mrs, 
L. A. Mack, Mr. and Mrs. E, J. McGinn, Mr, 
and Mrs. W. E. McKell, Mr. and Mrs. Julian 
S. Myrick, Mr. and Mrs. James J. 
George L. Naught, Mr. and Mrs, J. Arthur 
Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Parry, Mrs. Nora 
and Miss Dorothy Paul, Mrs. C. E. Perry, Sup- 
erintendent Louis H. and Mrs. Pink, Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Prahl, Mr. and Mrs, Charles E. 
St. John, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sheehan, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl F. Sturhahn Mr. and Mrs. §. T. 
Whatley, Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Templeton, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Tomlins, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, 
Rutherford H. Towner, Comptroller Morris Tre- 
maine, John S. Turn. 

Mr. and Mrs. George S. Van Schaick, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Butler, Lieut. Gov. and 
Mrs. William H, Wills, Col. Edward S. Inglis, 
Robert R. Dearden, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Spencer, Mr. and Mrs. George Merigold. 

Receiving with Mrs. Dunham was her 
mother, Mrs. E. J. Robbins. 


Meador, 





Retrospective Rate Plan Sent 
To N. Y. Dept. for Opinion 


The governing committee of the Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board of 
New York, composed of two stock com- 
panies, two mutuals and the State Fund, 
has split on the retrospective rating 
plan—the State Fund taking a neutral 
position. So as an aid in settling the 
matter Leon S. Senior, general manager, 
has sent the retrospective plan to the 
New York Insurance Department for an 
advisory opinion on its merits. It is 
hoped that when this opinion is received 
by the board that its governing commit- 
tee will then be in a position to take 
definite action on the plan. 





F. & D. CONFERENCE 

G. C. Handy, vice-president, Fidelity 
& Deposit and president of the Ameri- 
can Bonding, conducted a two-day re- 
gional meeting of branch office mana- 
gers at the Hotel Muhlebach, Kansas 
City, on Wednesday and Thursday. Six 
managers, in addition to Baxter Brown, 
regional vice-president and manager of 
the Kansas City office, attended. They 
are: R. D. Searles, Chicago; D._ B. 
Wood, Minneapolis; H. H. Thomas, Mil- 
waukee; William Bock, Omaha, and D. 
B. Leith, Oklahoma City, 


F. & D. BONUS 

Fidelity & Deposit employes received 
some exceedingly pleasant news a few 
days ago when the company’s executive 
committee voted that a bonus of 3%% 
on each employe’s annual salary be paid 
in “recognition of the cooperation and 
sincere loyalty of the staff.” President 
Charles R. Miller signed the notice to 
this effect. 


NEW MOTOR CARRIER AGENCY 

The Motor Carriers’ Insurance Set 
vice’ has been established in Philadel- 
phia, under the management of James 
H. McGurk and Joseph F. Robb. 
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ZERO HOUR 


THAT HOUR JUST 
AFTER DUSK IS 
THE ZERO HOUR 
FOR ACCIDENTS 


TIRED - HUNGRY 
IN A HURRY— 
WATCH OUT 


DRIVE 
CAREFULLY 


EMPLOYERS 
—— REINSURANCE 
LOS ANGELES CORPORATION 


SAN FRANCISCO E.G. TRIMBLE, President 
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WILLI 


By Wallace [ a 


When the big news broke last month 


about the reorganization of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers and the Association of Casualty 


& Surety Executives the election of Wil- 





liam Leslie as general manage1 f the 
Bureau as a purely rate-making organi- 
zation was good news to casualty insur- 
ance people all over the country Nor 
was the importance of James A. Beha’s 
election as general counsel of both of 
these cooperative bodies overl oked, and 
that of Claude W. Fairchild, designated 
as acting eneral ma ger of the \ss 

ciation The consensus of opinion on 
this outstanding development of the year 
is that the National Bureau enters a new 
era as the premier rating organization 
of the casualty business and will play 
a big part in developing and stabilizin, 


the business. The Association, enhanced 
as it is by the conservation and claim 
activities formerly handled by the Bu 
reau, 1 expect d t be of still reate! 
usefulness to its 1 mber stock casualty 


Surety companies 
Fills Exacting Position Gracefully 
William Leslie is eneral manager of 





the National Bureau is a long jump from 
“Bill” Leslie il iduate I the 
University f California n the brink 
of a pron a i career in 1911 
who had to jum] ind dig ditches for 
four n ths because his qualifications 
were not mie e] 1 eciated by em- 
ployers But tl man, pleasant man- 
nered, friend] ( [ ap] ich, is the 
ame now as | hen, and the de 
scription th s¢ kes the best 
Bill’ Le lie il i iT | hu al 
Mi Leslie ! | id t ¢ supe! 
vision the Bu iu’ ite ikir ac- 
tivities since 1930 hen he j ed th 
rga ition S te eneral ma 
ager It ha been a peri 1 marked by 
inan\ chan $ ne ssitated lat ely by 
the depression, and Mr. Leslie has det 
onstrated time and again his fitne for 
the exa g ition he has filled Hi 
promot the I 5 ell merited 
ind » 9 pul: ne 
What are t qual tic vhich have at 
tracted executive attention to “Bill” Les- 
lie? Perhaps they are best expressed 
in a recent size-up cf him by A. W 
Whitney, 1 charge f the Bureau’ 
mservation activitic | in Mr. Les 
lie’s college d: was h mentor and 
teacher in the University of California 
Mr. Whitne iys: “He has a combina 
tion of keen intellectual ability as an 
actuary, Organizi! ibility and common 
nse as an executive and a personality 
that makes friends and inspires confi- 
dence s will be later related, it was 
Mr. Whitney who first recognized Mr. 
Leslie’s native talents and furthered his 
idvancement at every opportunity 


’} . 


This Is His 25th Anniversary Year 


A nt igo Ir Leslie gave one of 

the best platform addresses of his ca 

before the Atlantic City « ventior 

if the |] il Inder ty field forc« It 
was the $ i ( f that ce 

pany I But it 
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New General Manager of the National Bureau Dug Ditches for Four 
Months Before Landing First Actuarial Job as $60 a Month Clerk in 
Reliance Life; Has Risen Rapidly Since Then and Today Is One of 
Country's Outstanding Actuaries; His Career an Inspiration 


Mr. 


short span of 
to national promi- ate with ‘Bill’ Les! 
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as 


actuaries in this country.” 
his great respect for his ability and for 
his qualities as 2 man, Mr. Gruhn says 
“It-has always been a pleasure to cooper- 
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tion was possible, and in connection with 
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Expressing 
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owship. many actuaries, He says in all sincer- 

itv that he has never met anyone who 

can talk more interestingly on actuarial 

this latter problems and figures than “Bill” Leslie. 
general manager, Mr. Beha is impressed by his faculty 


to lead his listeners quickly and logically 
to the meat of a problem. In 
he dramatizes cold, dry facts and figures 
giving them life and warmth. 
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—for the first time — 


“Material presented in a very interesting manner.” 
parisons should be of considerable value.” 


Please send me a sample 


IN GRAPH FORM 


OF PROMINENT 


Reviewers Charts Corporation 


1] Park Row, New York City 


State.. 


The 10-year operating record of the eighty largest casualty and surety 


companies, together with concise percentage statements of their financial 
condition, 


Consolidated chart and statement representing experience and condition 
of average of ten largest companies given for comparison. 


COMMENTS 


“Interesting and instructive.” “A well-done job.” 


INSURANCE MEN 


“Charts convey the picture 
which any interested inquirer would be most likely to seek 
concise picture.” 


” 


. “Clear and 
“Com- 


“You are to be congratulated for 
the simple manner in which these charts have been prepared.” 


set of your charts free. 


Cas.—E.U.12-36 











WILLIAM 


LESLIE 


complshment is a real achievement in 


Mr. Beha’s opinion 


Says He Has Had the “Breaks” 


“Bill” Leslie would probably be the 
first to dispute such fulsome praise, 
being inherently modest, but the fact 


remains that in every step of his career 
he has demonstrated his capacity to fill 
the bigver job which then offered itself. 
Ile says he has had the benefit of the 
“breaks”; that reference to him as “an 
uutstanding actuary” is largely the news- 
paperman’s build-up, but those who have 
watched his prog will quickly dis- 
pute that opinion Most decidedly his 
career is an inspiration to 


young men 
about to enter the insurance business 
and to those “on the way up.” 


To them 
his advice is: “Study to be an actuary 


ess 


for the knowledge thus gained is some- 
thing that no one can deprive you of. 
An actuarial background gives one a 
much better chance for success. You 
are taught logical thinking; given an 
understanding of the fundamentals which 
enable you to use sounder judgment 
when the opportunity comes to go into 
underwriting.” 

This is “l advice, born of Mr. Les- 
lic’s own struggles in vetting an educa- 


tion and a start in business, and the 
story he unfolded to the writer at lunch- 
eon a few weeks ago is a remarkably 
human drama of trials and triumphs, He 
hails from Felton, Cal., a little town of 
not more than 500 population in the 
Santa Cruz mountains, where he was 
born in 1890. His father, a native New 
Yorker, was a miner. He died when 
young “Bill” was four vears old. From his 
father, a Civil War veteran in the Union 
Army, he inherited a never-failing optim- 
ism and _ stick-to-itiveness. 
His Mother’s Influence 

Mr. Leslie will be forever appreciative 
of his mother’s great qualities of love 
(Continued on Page 99) 
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“Behind the Scene” Glimpses of a Great 
Accident and Health Department 


When the spotlight of publicity centers 
on the Metropolitan Life as it so fre- 
quently does one of the divisions of the 
company which is entitled to a fair 
share of attention is the accident and 
health department. It may not be gen- 
erally known that this department, which 
has moved quietly along under the able 
leadership of Stewart M. LaMont, third 
vice-president of the company, handled 
in 1935 a total premium volume of $5,- 
200,000 in personal accident and health 
insurance. And this production plus $10,- 
700,000 in group A, & H. premiums writ- 
ten last undoubtedly 
the Metropolitan Life first place among 
companies writing these lines if such 


year would give 


bouquets were being passed around. 

But it is not this writer’s purpose to 
dwell upon the Metropolitans’ claim to 
accident and health leadership but rather 
to tell of the remarkably cohesive or- 
ganization which has been built by Stew- 
art M. LaMont and his associates in a 
comparatively short space of time—fif- 
teen years. It is in fact an organiza- 
tion within an organization and it made 
a place for itself in the highly geared 
machine that is the Metropolitan Life 
without disturbing its smooth running 
in the slightest degree. The ease with 
which this: feat was accomplished back 
in August, 1921, can be credited to the 
organizing ability of Mr. LaMont, but 
with characteristic modesty he prefers 
to pass along a large share of the credit 
to an efficient staff. 


Wrote $359,000 Premiums in First Year 


It is significant, that in its first full 
year—1921 to 1922—the Metropolitan’s 
accident and health department rolled up 
a total volume of $359,000 in personal 
accident and health premiums which 
even today is considered a fair amount 
of business for the average sized com- 
pany. Contrast this figure with the im- 
pressive millions that are now annually 
written without the stimulation of pro- 
duction drives or special campaigns! 

It is interesting that Policy No. 1 of 
personal accident insurance in the Met- 
ropolitan Life, written on October 7, 
1921, was voluntarily applied for by a 
bookkeeper in a Virginia cotton mill who 
had heard that the Metropolitan was 
going into the accident and health field. 
Without knowing a thing about the rates 
or type of policy to be issued he made 
up his mind that he wanted his insur- 
ance in that company. 

In appreciation of this spirit the late 
Haley Fiske, president of the company, 
directed that the bookkeeper be given 
Policy No. 1. It carried $5,000 principal 
sum and $25 weekly indemnity. There 
was never a claim made on it and the 
policy remained in force until October, 
1933, when the assured died of natural 
causes, Since then approximately &00,- 
000 accident policies have been placed in 
the Metropolitan Life. 

The department’s 


present personnel 


totals 218 including underwriters, execu- 
tives, claim, issue, renewal and clerical 


employes. It is equipped to handle 
3,000 policies a week and with ease. Its 
underwriting is all done at the home 
office by men trained to make quick 
decisions and to handle efficiently a lot 
of territory. Such decisions are based 
on the moral, physical and financial as- 
pects of the risk but the underwriter’s 
own judgment based on experience obvi- 
ously plays an important part in risk 
acceptance. 


L. K. Farrell Chief Underwriter 


Chief underwriter under Vice-Presi- 
dent LaMont is Lawrence K. Farrell, 
who was the first to join the newly 


formed department in August, 1921. He 
is as calm and imperturbable as “the 
chief’ whom he greatly admires and 
whose office boy he was in 1904 in the 
old Metropolitan Casualty. Mr. Far- 
rell’s right hand men are Joseph M. 
Ryan and Fred G. Cloos, who rank as 
senior underwriters, and between them 
they cover the entire United States and 
Canada from an underwriting standpoint. 

Mr. Cloos, who also served under Mr. 
LaMont in the old Metropolitan Casu- 
alty, supervises metropolitan New York 
where a tremendous amount of business 
is done, New Jersey, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana and West Virginia and all of 
Canada. Mr. Ryan, who came to the 
Metropolitan from the Travelers, has the 
rest of the country under his wing. Each 
has three underwriters. Assisting Mr. 
Cloos are Joseph Bulger, James J. Far- 
rell and Arthur Price, while Mr. Ryan 
is aided by William B. Robertson, John 
A. Mott and Peter Keenan. 


Clerical Division Important Cog 


The clerical division of the Metropoli- 
tan’s accident and health department is 
an important cog in the machine for 


no matter how efficient the underwrit- 
ers, their effectiveness would be con- 
siderably lessened if there were not the 
proper equipment to put the business 
through. Walter F, Marriner is gen- 
eral supervisor in charge of this phase 
of the activity and his chief job is to see 
to it that the machinery runs smoothly. 
He’s been clerical overseer ever since 
the department was started. 

Oddly enough Mr. Marriner’s right 
hand man is of the same name—Charles 
G. Marriner—but not related to him. 
They met back in 1905 when they both 
started with the Metropolitan. Wal- 
ter F. was then a clerk in the ordi- 
nary department and Charles G., a mes- 
senger boy. When Walter F. became 
general supervisor in the A. & H, de- 
partment his first appointment was his 
one-time messenger boy, who is now in 
charge of the issue section. Other sec- 
tion heads under Mr. Marriner are Cy- 
rus Smith, renewal, and Frank Schrage, 
claim detail. 


Handle 30,000 Claims Annually 


Claim adjusting occupies a place all 
its own in the Metropolitan’s accident 
and health setup. The entire business 
—both investigations and payments—is 
handled by mail with the exception of 
New York. Medical examiners are avail- 
able in all parts of the country, how- 
ever, to be pressed into service when 
needed. Thomas F. Hickey, superin- 
tendent of claims, was Mr. LaMont’s 
No. 3 man back in 1921. His first lieu- 
tenant is Charles J. Haight, assistant 
superintendent of claims, who is the 
buffer between “the boss” and those 
who want to see him. Some 30,000 claims 
are handled annually under personal ac- 
cident and health policies, which keeps 
a staff of forty including adjusters and 


assistants on its toes, Personnel of this 
department includes three supervising 
adjusters—Carl Schwindt, who is jp 
charge of Greater New York territory; 
John Swaysland and Samuel J. Graf, who 
handle between them the balance of the 
United States and Canada. 

Closely affiliated with Superintendent 
Hickey is the group A. & H. claim di- 
vision whose superintendent, Harry Bay. 
er, is practically as well known in claim 
circles as Mr. Hickey himself. The ac- 
tivities and personnel of this depart- 
ment, which is in a class by itself, will 
be given separate treatment in a future 
issue. 


The Personal Side 


Getting a “behind the scenes” glimpse 
of the Metropolitan’s accident and health 
department in action was a privilege 
given to a reporter of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter a few days ago. Despite the 
large volume of business daily trans- 
acted bustle and confusion are not in evi- 
dence. Of the many favorable impres- 
sions received two stand out in boldest 
relief: (1) the loyalty and respect shown 
by the entire staff for their chief, Stew- 
art M. LaMont, and (2) the interesting 
personalities which go to make up the 
largest organization of its kind. 

3eginning with Stewart LaMont’s own 
career, it is sufficient inspiration in it- 
self to give a young man starting out 
from scratch all the stimulation he needs 
to achieve insurance greatness. Easily 
one of the most outstanding underwrit- 
ers in the accident and health field, Mr. 
LaMont has spent nearly half a century 
in harness, dating from 1889 the year he 
entered the business, One of his early 
company connections was with the old 
Metropolitan Casualty whose accident 
and health department he organized in 








A. & H. Supervisory Personnel of Metropolitan Life 








Left to Right, seated: F. Schrage, section head, claim clerical section; Carl Schwindt, supervising claim adjuster; C. J. 
Haight, asst. supt. of claims; T. F. Hickey, supt. of claims; L. K. Farrell, chief underwriter; Stewart M. LaMont, third 
vice-president; W. F. Marriner, general supervisor; J. M. Ryan, senior underwriter; F. G. Cloos, senior underwriter, John 
Swaysland, supervising claim adjuster; C. B. Smith, section head, renewal section; C. G. Marriner, section head, issue section. 


Standing: W. Robertson, underwriter; A. Thomas, senior claim adjuster; A. Price, underwriter; A. Young, assistant 
underwriter; B. Corti, asst. underwriter; G. Philippi, re-selection underwriter; E. Fernandez, asst. underwriter; F. Boes 
claim adjuster; A. Borden, claim adjuster; J. Schmidt, senior claim adjuster; G. Potter, senior claim adjuster; P. Keenan 
underwriter; P. Shea, claim adjuster; J. Mott, underwriter; J. Nicholson, asst. underwriter; J. Bulger, underwriter; J. J. 
Farrell, underwriter; J. Sweeney, asst. underwriter; G. McParlan, claim adjuster; G. Straker, claim adjuster. 
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1904 and managed for seventeen years. 
When that company reinsured its A. & 
H. business in the Indemnity Insurance 
Co, of North America Mr. LaMont was 
asked to go along and set up the new 
department as assistant secretary. He 
accepted the post (1920) and a few 
months later he received the urgent 
message to come to the Metropolitan 
Life home office. He had been picked 
by President Fiske to organize and head 
its accident and health division. Mr. 
LaMont realized that this was an out- 
standing opportunity but he felt that 
in fairness to the Indemnity Co. to whom 
he had given his word, he should pass 
up the Metropolitan’s offer. 

President Fiske asked him if he had 
made a contract. Mr. LaMont had not, 
but thought that he had a moral obli- 
gation to fulfill, When Mr. Fiske quick- 
ly responded “What is your moral ob- 
ligation?” Mr. LaMont said “Whatever 
the Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A. 
thinks it should be.” The upshot of the 
conference was that Mr. LaMont prom- 
ised to “talk it over” with the Phila- 
delphia company and to find out the 
earliest date they would release him. 
Mr. Fiske held up the launching of the 
Metropolitan’s new department until Mr. 
LaMont secured this release which was 
about nine months later. 


Highly Respected Pioneer 


Starting as assistant secretary Mr. 
LaMont soon demonstrated his fitness 
for higher executive rank in the com- 
pany and in 1923 he was made fourth 
vice-president and three years later, in 
1927, third vice-president. 

As a pioneer in the disability field Mr. 
LaMont has played an important part 
in its growth—ever constructive and 
helpful in his advice, particularly to the 
younger men of the business, He is a 
highly respected member of the Bureau 
of Personal Accident & Health Under- 
writers and although he does not sub- 
scribe to all of its policies he recog- 
nizes the cooperative advantages of the 
organization. From time to time he has 
spoken before various groups, a notable 
address being in 1931 when he addressed 
the Casualty Actuarial Society, of which 
he is a Fellow. This address entitled 
“The Contract of Personal Accident & 
Health Insurance” has been given a 
wide circulation. 


Not One-Man Department 


It can never be said that the Metro- 
politan’s A. & H. department is a one- 
man affair. When the important deci- 
sions are to be made “the chief” acts 
only after close consultation with his 
key men in whose judgment he places 
high confidence. He is fond of telling 
about the old days in the Metropolitan 
Casualty when Lawrence K. Farrell was 
his office boy in 1904. Mr. Farrell stayed 
with that company until 1911 when he 
accepted an offer of the then newly 
formed Royal Indemnity. After a year 
as an underwriter he was promoted to 
managership of metropolitan New York 
underwriting, and in 1919 became assist- 
ant superintendent of accident and 
health underwriting for the entire coun- 
try. When his old chief invited him in 
1921 to join the Metropolitan Life he 
accepted with alacrity. 

Mr, Farrell, who has always been an 
active member of the fraternity, was 
President of the Accident & Health Club 
of New York from 1933 to 1935 and dur- 
ing his reign in office a good many em- 
Ployes of his department joined the club. 
It now has its largest individual mem- 
bership in any one company from the 
Metropolitan—31 in all, Unlike Mr. 
aMont whose hobbies are golf and ten- 
mis Mr. Farrell gets his greatest recrea- 
tional enjoyment out of fishing. He at- 
tended New York University’s School 
of Commerce and Finance. — 


Thomas F. Hickey Runs Claim End 
Thomas F, Hickey is the scholarly 
gentleman who is seen at so many con- 
ventions of the International Claim As- 
sociation. For several terms he has 
served on its executive committee and 
was its president in 1933. Mr. Hickey is 


superintendent of claims under Mr. La- 
Mont with whom he has been associated 
for fifteen years. A graduate of Yale 
Law School, class of 1900, Mr. Hickey 
spent a few years traveling and a few 
as managing clerk in a law office be- 
fore making his first insurance connec- 
tion which was with the Travelers in 
its claim department. 

After some years in the field serving 
as claim manager in Atlanta and in 
Pittsburgh Mr. Hickey was called to 
the home office in 1913 as assistant to 
the chief adjuster, life, accident and 
health department, where he remained 
until 1921. He joined the Metropoli- 
tan Life on the opening of its accident 
and health department. Mr. Hickey’s 
favorite hobby is contract bridge. 


Charles J. Haight 


Charles J. Haight, assistant superin- 
tendent of claims, is also a Travelers- 
trained claim man. Starting as an agent 
of that company in the Brooklyn office 
in 1912 he went over to the Forty- 
second Street, New York, branch office 
as a claim adjuster for casualty lines 
and spent the next six years at that 
work. After serving on the Mexican 
border with the 23rd Infantry of Brook- 
lyn Mr. Haight joined the Fidelity & 


Casualty as adjuster of A. & H., bur- 
glary and arson claims in New York 
and New Jersey. He came to the Met- 
ropolitan Life in 1925 as an adjuster and 
two years later was selected by Mr. 
Hickey for the newly created post of 
assistant superintendent of claims. Mr. 
Haight is an active member of the Acci- 
dent & Health Club of New York and 
attends the meetings of the International 
Claim Association with his boss. His 
hobbies are tennis and golf. 


W. F. Marriner Veteran of Spanish- 
American War 


Walter F. Marriner, who gives gen- 
eral supervision to the clerical end of 
the Metropolitan’s A. & H. department 
as well as its disability claim division, 
has spent his entire business career 
with the company. Starting as clerk 
in June, 1905, he went up the ladder 
by successive steps. His first managerial 
assignment was as section head in the 
group division. He was appointed super- 
viscr for accident and health in August, 
1921, and did a man’s size job in organiz- 
ing the clerical setup, He says that he 
started from scratch and learned as he 
went along. 

Mr. Marriner is a Spanish-American 
War veteran, past senior vice-comman- 


der.of Manhattan Camp No. 10. Keen- 
ly interested in office activities he is on 
the executive committee of the Metro- 
politan’s veteran association (twenty 
years’ service required for membership), 
the athletic association and on the board 
of the Madison Cooperative Association, 
which is run by the home office em- 


ployes. Mr. Marriner is a Mason, be- 
longing to Brooklyn’s Bedford Lodge, 
F. & A. M., and his hobbies include 


motoring, golf and boxing. 
Fred G. Cloos 

Returning to the underwriting end 
of the picture the two senior under- 
writers have been with Mr. LaMont 
practically since the department’s incep- 
tion. Fred G, Cloos’ career started in 
1910 in the old Metropolitan Casualty 
as an office boy. He was doing claim 
adjusting when he left for the World 
War in 1917. After a year’s service in 
the A. E. F. Mr. Cloos returned from 
overseas to rejoin the company in May, 
1919. But he resigned shortly there- 
after to become accident insurance man- 
ager in the Joseph D. Bookstaver agen- 
cy of the Travelers in New York where 
he stayed two years. In January, 1922, 
his Metropolitan Life connection began. 
Mr. Cloos was secretary of the Acci- 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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Giddings Philosophical 
In Man Power Talk 


NEARING 50TH ANNIVERSARY 
Travelers Agency V.-P. Urges Ontario 
Agents to Achieve Greater Enthusiasm 
and Energy For Their Jobs 





Major Howard A. Giddings, vice-presi- 
dent, 


in charge 


Travelers, who for years has been 
of the 
ment of the company, 


casualty agency depart- 
made a platform 
Toronto a few weeks ago 
at the annual banquet of the Ontario 
Fire & Casualty Agents’ As- 
sociation which has attracted much at- 


appearance in 


Insurance 





GIDDINGS 


MAJOR HOWARD A. 
At Newark, N. J., Airport about to 


board plane for Toronto 


tention as it epitomizes a half century 
of experience and knowledge in_ the 
handling of man power by one of the 
best agency managers in the business. 
It was one of the Major’s best philo- 
sophical talks. 

Major Giddings will round out fifty 
years in the casualty field next Spring 
and during that time he has helped to 
launch hundreds of young men on the 
road to success in casualty agency work. 
His constant desire has been to encour- 
age greater achievement, but he some- 
times feels that many an insurance man 
has been slow to grasp opportunities 
when put before him. Speaking before 
some 600 agents in Ontario he urged 
them to strive for greater courage, en- 
thusiasm and ability to work more in- 
telligently. He thought the greatest 
crime a man could commit is to fail to 
make as much of himself as he could. 

Enthusiasm was put at the top of the 
list as the most valuable quality to assist 
a young man to succeed and second in 
importance is energy, in Major Giddings’ 
opinion. Continuing he said: 


Why Men Blow Up 


“You can’t talk to insurance men about 
anything that is more important than 
success. Therefore, let us talk about 
why men blow up. That is one of the 
tragedies in the insurance business— 
men blow.un when they shouldn’t. They 
blow up physically and they blow up 
sometimes through drink. They blow up 
also because they have become satisfied. 

“Another reason that men fail in life 
is because they become rolling stones. 
A rolling stone never gets anywhere and 
that is particularly important for an in- 
surance man to know. When a fellow 
begins to roll, he usually keeps on roll- 
ing and he is all through. 

“What is success in life? Money is 
not success. Success is the feeling of 
gratification that comes from feeling that 
you have done a good job. Success is 
pride of accomplishment. 

“T have hired all kinds of men, but it 


Convention Exams 
(Continued from Page 55) 


ested departments to participate in the 
examination of the few larger companies 
domiciled within the District of Colum- 
bia as the occasion arises from time to 
time. 

In my own opinion the resolution is 
perfectly sound and equitable within 
resonable limitations. While the resolu- 
tion does not set up any specific limita- 
tions, I feel that in the case of the ex- 
amination of a large company in the 
State of New York a few outside states 
which contribute a substantial part to 
the company’s gross business should 
participate in the examination, but the 
number of outside examiners should not 
be so large as to disorganize or impair 
the system of examination heretofore 
carried on solely by the department of 
that state. 

It must be considered that depart- 
ments outside of New York are equally 
interested and obligated under the laws 
of their states to determine the _ sol- 
vencyv of any company doing 

ithin their quarters, just as the Com- 


missioner of the State of New York 
safeguards the iterest of the policy- 
holders within his state. I have written 
Commissioner Pink that I thought his 
refusal to permit any state to partic! 
pate with his corps of examiners in any 
examination unsound On the otl 
hand, T am et ely in svmpathv with 
his major purpose, that of maintat 

in efficient and competent ex- 
uminers in ¢ liance with - 
tion to definitely know ul 





status of all companies domicilec 

his territory. However, I feel that he 
overlooks the fact that many of the 
companies under his specific jurisdiction 
secure a far greater percentage of their 
total business from without rather than 
from within the State of New York, 
and, therefore, the outside states en 
masse should be on this basis more in- 
terested in the solvency of the New 
York companies than is his own de- 
partment. 

Certainly, no reasonable commissioner 
would sanction any regulation that 
would impair the value and efficiency of 
a New York examination, and a reason- 
able number of outside examiners par- 
ticipating in such examinations would 
be acceptable to them, as well as in 
compliance with the spirit of the reso- 
lution. 


Frank Yetka, Minnesota 


At the present time our department 
is participating in the examination of 
the M.W.A. at Rock Island, Ill, and 
also of the Securities Benefit of To- 
peka, Kan. 

Minnesota is at the present time con- 
ducting an examination of the Min- 
nesota Implement Mutual of Owatonna, 
Minn., in which four or five other 
states are participating. 

As a matter of general information, 
may I advise that it is the policy of this 
department, whenever we conduct an 
examination of one of the larger com- 
panies of other states, we either ask 
for a convention examination or ask 
other states to participate in such ex- 
amination, 


Ernest Palmer, Illinois 
It has been the practice of this de- 








is my experience that, on the whole, 
men of lowly origin turned out to be 
the best. I haven’t any use for the 
brilliant bird. I have been stung plenty 
by them. Give me the average, honest,. 
intelligent fellow who is willing to work 
and you can develop him. He is the 
man that will turn up at the top of the 
heap. He is the man that will be carry- 
ing the responsibility in the years to 
come.’ 
In closing his address Major Giddings 

called insurance “the Grand Fleet of our 
economic and financial life.” 


Prize Winning Fidelity Bond Essays 


A feature of the New York City Fi- 
delity Bond Production Campaign which 
just closed was the essay contest partici- 
pated in by hundreds of brokers and 
agents. The winners were Nicholas Meyer, 
30 Church Street, New York, whose paper 
was adjudged the best among brokers and 
their employes, and C. R. Bloomfield, 
Brooklyn office, United States F. & G., 
the winner among employes of branch 
offices. Their essays, both on the subject 
“Fidelity Bonds Are Vital,” follow: 

Nicholas Meyer 

The question of fire protection is the 
immediate concern of every business ex- 
ecutive. No intelligent management 
would think of operating without this 
safeguard against loss. The fire hazard 
is universally recognized as a by-prod- 
uct of human carelessness or negligence 
and protection is provided as a matter 
of course. Who would venture an in- 
vestment in a company not so protected? 

The filedity bond comes squarely with- 
in the same category as the fire policy 
as a means of business protection. Fre- 
quently it is even more vital than fire 
protection. The fidelity bond protects 
the very life blood of a business, its 
cash and liquid assets, not from loss re- 
sulting from hit or miss carelessness or 
negligence, but from deliberate scheming 
and planning by intelligent minds to rob 
and defraud. Business, because of its 
intricate operations, demands this pro- 
tection. It is as vital to a business as 
locking the doors of an establishment at 
night. The fidelity bond protects against 
loss where the greatest vulnerability lies, 
in the zone where the firm’s cash and 
liquid assets exist, in the care of hu- 
mans, who, while enjoying implicit trust, 
nevertheless are ever confronted by that 
demon “temptation.” 

The prudent executive safeguards the 
vitality of his company by the fidelity 
bond as well as by the fire policy. pe 
the executive who has never suffered ; 
fidelity loss we say: Lady Luck te 
smiled on you, but what prudent man 
would entrust the vitality of his busi- 
ness to that capricious lady? 

Clarence R. Bloomfield 


The mid-victorian business executive 





partment in the past four years to call 
convention or joint examinations for all 
Illinois companies where the amount of 
business in force warranted such pro- 
cedure and in the future we expect, in 
calling examinations of Illinois compa- 
nies, to follow the provisions of the 
resolution adopted at the last Commis- 
sioners’ Convention. 

We have conducted nineteen conven- 
tion or joint examinations of IIlinois 
companies during the past four years 
and at the present time there is one 
such examination in progress in the State 
of Illinois. We are also participating 
in five convention examinations which 
are being conducted by other states. 





H. J. Mortensen, Wisconsin 


This department has not conducted or 
participated in any joint examinations for 
a number of years. None are contem- 
plated at the present time. 


John E. Sullivan, New Hampshire 


The joint examination process is not 
favorably recognized by this department, 
We also entertain the strongest convic- 
tion that the advocates of this easy 
money extracting scheme or device are 
a detriment to the business of insurance, 
and likewise a parasite to good govern- 
ment. 


Harry E. McClain, Indiana 


The action of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners in re- 
gard to convention examinations affect- 
ed this department very little. 

It had been the practice of this de- 


who functioned in an era of practiced 
rather than implied commercial and so- 
cial ethics was indeed fortunate. The 
strict adherence of both himself and his 
employes to these ethics was admirable 
and made possible a relationship be- 
tween employer and employe of mutual 
trust that was seldom violated. 

Today, however, because of many fac- 
tors known to all, the magnitude and 
pace of local, national and international 
business has increased to such colossal 
proportions that this mid-victorian busi- 
ness Utopia no longer exists. The thief, 
the embezzler, the confidence man, the 
forger and countless other enemies of 
society have made themselves very defi- 
nitely felt and to an alarming degree in 
the business world. 

There is a remedy for this cancerous 
growth of crime that is gnawing at the 
very vitals of business, and the respon- 
sibility for its diagnosis and recommen- 
dations for its prevention and cure rests 
largely with the insurance fraternity, 
whose large casualty and surety com- 
panies should inform their brokers and 
these brokers in turn should bring home 
to their clients intelligently and force- 
fully that 


Failures are caused and 
Industry slowed up by 
Delinquent and trusting 
Employers 

Looking 

Into 

The future thru 
Yesterday’s eyes. 


Bonding their 

Oldest and 

Newest employes will 
Definitely insure 
Safety of their business. 


Any 
Responsible 
Employe will recognize the 


Value of careful 
Investigation in order 
That 

All may 

Labor without fear. 


partment for some time past to conduct 
convention examinations. 


Frank N. Julian, Alabama 


Relative to uniform convention exam- 
inations, I would advise that at the pres- 
ent time there are no convention exam- 
inations being held in our state. We 
completed our examinations during the 
late Summer, using the convention for- 
mula in each case. 

The Alabama Department is_partici- 
pating at this time in three examinations 
in other states, having been invited to 
join these examinations by reason of the 
amount of insurance in force and geo- 
graphical location. 

We believe the convention formula to 
be sound and to the interest of the com- 
panies. 


C. Smrha, Nebraska 

We are participating in joint exami- 
nations being conducted in other states 
involving companies admitted to Neb- 
raska, and joint examinations are_be- 
ing conducted in this state in which 
other states participate. The plan of 
convention examinations is entirely feas- 
ible and practical to say nothing of the 
economy effected. Ways could be de- 
vised of carrying on a convention ex- 
amination more efficiently were it not 
for the jealousy with which prerogatives 
are guarded. The lack of authority, on 
the part of the examiner in charge is 4 
serious hindrance. 

Notwithstanding, however, the objec- 
tionable features of a convention examl- 
nation, it appears to be a much more 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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W. D. O’Gorman of Newark, N. J. 


Vice-President of Prosperous O’Gorman & Young, Inc. 
Making Name for Himself for Progressive Agency Leader- 
ship; Now on Executive Committee of National Ass’n 


of C. & S. Agents 


One of the largest general agencies in 
New Jersey is O’Gorman & Young, Inc. 
of Newark whose usefulness to the com- 
munity over nearly half a century puts 
it in the front rank of that city’s busi- 
ness institutions. Possessed of a remark- 
ably interesting background, much of 
revolves around the two original part- 
ners — Robert O’Gorman and 
Young, both colorful characters, who are 
still active and stand high in the New 
Jersey insurance fraternity. Next to 
them in importance is Wililam D. O’Gor- 
man, whe came into the organization 
shortly after the World War, was elect- 
ed a vice-president in 1928, and has been 
recently entrusted with the active lead- 
ership of the agency. 

Able and popular, Mr. O’Gorman has 
never sought the national spotlight. Thuis, 
it was a _—_ int surprise last October 
when the National Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Agents elected him a 
member of its executive committee at the 
White Sulphur Springs casualty-surety 
convention. He is probably the first and 
only New Jersey man to be elected to 
the inner council of this influential or- 
ganization. 


Has Thrived on Responsibility 


This year is expected to be one of the 
most successful in the agency ’s history, 
reflecting the improvement in business 
conditions generally. A large share of 
the credit for this good showing should 
go to William D. O’Gorman, who has 
thrived on the increased responsibility 
he has been given in recent years in 
directing the affairs of this large mul- 
tiple line agency, As general agents of 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity since 
its inception in 1913, O’Gorman & Young 
has given that company many millions of 
dollars in casualty and surety premiums. 
Likewise as agents of eig shteen of the 
best fire insurance companies in the 
United States O’Gorman & Young an- 
nually produces a sizeable volume of 
premiums in fire and allied lines of in- 
surance. The firm was incorporated in 
1920 with Robert O’Gorman as president. 

Vice-President William O’Gorman, a 
young man progressive in his ideas, 
sales-minded, and with plenty of initia- 
tive, was put to a big test early this 
year when Byron Conklin, chief casu- 
alty-surety underwriter of the agency 
and a vice-president, went to the hos- 
pital for a major operation from which 
he never recovered. During Mr. Conk- 
lin’s ‘ong absence Vice-President O’Gor- 
man “carried on” as head of the liability 
Supmrmnent in addition to executive dut- 

And when Byron passed away a few 
me ago his untimely death was not 
only a loss to the business but a real 
personal loss to his friend, Bill O’Gor- 
man, who looked upon him as a mentor 
and found him a haven of encourage- 
ment and good judgment. Mr. O’Gor- 
man is continuing temporarily in charge 
of the agency’s liability department. 


Roger 


Lieutenant-Colonel in Air Service 


There has been considerable drama in 
Bill O’Gorman’s career since his college 
days in Stevens Tech and Harvard's 
graduate school back in 1911-12. Trained 
for the engineering profession he spent 
the first five years out of college _ 
_ Carpenter | Steel Co. of Reading, Pa., 

he is now a director of this com- 
pany. When the United States entered 





Photo by Pauline O’Ge an 


WILLIAM D. O’GORMAN 


the World War he enlisted in the air 
service of the U, S. Army, received his 
commission as a lieutenant in the Spring 
of 1917 in the aviation section of the 
Signal Corps; served subsequently in 
France as a captain, and was honorably 
discharged with the Reserve Corps rank 
of major in the air service and later 
promoted to lieutenant-colonel. 

Mr. O’Gorman started from scratch in 
the service of O’Gorman & Young short- 
ly after the war. His uncle, Robert 
O’Gorman, assigned him to no specific 
duties. “Just make yourself at home here 
and ask all the questions you want to,” 
he said. The senior O’Gorman’s plan was 
that his nephew should a atte the. first 
few years getting his bearings. But Wil- 
liam O’Gorman itched for aetieley: be- 
came rg under the strain of hav- 
ing little to do. So on his own initiative 
he ern a branch office in Jersey 
City located in the Trust Co. of New 
Jersey building and appointed himself its 
manager. He lost no opportunity in 
making contacts for business and with 
his knack of making friends easily he 
soon had a nice volume of premiums built 
up and made a reputation in his own 
name in Jersey City territory. The of- 
fice has made money from the start and 
Mr. O’Gorman, still in charge of its 
operations, spends a part of each day 
there. 

As his prestige and knowledge of the 
business increased it was not unnatural 
that the senior partners gave him more 
and more to do, He was elected a vice- 
president of the corporation in 1928 and 
two years ago it was decided that he 
should make his headquarters in the 
agency’s main office in Newark and as- 
sume active leadership under Messrs. 
O’Gorman and Young. Considering that 
he has been in the insurance business 
only fifteen years his rapid adv. ancement 
based on meritorious service is impres- 
sive. 

He and Agency Almost of Same Age 

It is an interesting sidelight that Wil- 
liam O’Gorman, just forty-eight years 
old, is only a few years older than the 
partnership of O’Gorman & Young it- 


self. He was born in Newark, N. J. at 
905 Broad Street only a few blocks away 
from the present office of the agency in 
the Raymond-Commerce Building. He is 
the third in line to bear the first name 
of William. Both his father and grand- 
father were physicians and stood high in 
their profession, which has ever been an 
incentive to him. His mother hailed from 
Louisiana and from her no doubt Bill 
inherited his qualities of gracious hos- 
pitality and charm of personality. 
Married to Miss Pauline Morison’ of 
Norwalk, Conn. in February, 1916, ie 
O'Gormans now have four children rang 
ing in age from cleven to nineteen years 
oa They live in Montclair, N, J. His 
daughter, Elizabeth, still in her ’teens, 
has already given demonstration of busi- 
ness ability. She is in charge of the 
central stenographic department in the 
home office of the American of Newark. 


His Easy-Going Manner 


Although Mr. O’Gorman may give one 
the impression of being easy-going he is 


decidedly quick to act when once his 
mind is made up. An indication of this 


trait is seen in his decision about a year 
ago to install Hollerith tabulating ma- 
chines in the O’Go1 


nan & Young organ- 
ization, which meant a complete change 
in its bookkeeping setup and a saving of 
money. The International Business 


Machines Corp., Hollerith manufactur- 
ers, consider O’Gorman & Young as the 
pioneer insurance agency in the world to 
make such tabulating machine instala- 
tion. And two weeks ago Dictaphones 
were installed throughout the office, an- 
other time-saving scheme of Mr. O’Gor- 
man’s. 

Hobbies play an important part in Mr. 
O’Gorman’s scheme of things and _ this 
personality sketch would not be com- 
plete without f Duck 


a mention of them. 
shooting is first among them and he has 


in fact just returned from a_ ten-day 
shooting trip to Barnegat Bay, N. J., 
where he is a member of the Carvel 


Islands Club. A great believer in relaxa- 
tion to be found in such outdoor sports 
Bill lets nothing interfere with his 
Spring fishing trip far up in the province 
of Quebec, 800 miles away from home. 
Tennis and golf claim some of his recrea- 
tional attention in the summer months 
but he says he’s “awful at golf.” Photog- 
raphy is one of his keenest interests both 
winter and summer as is contract bridge, 
although he’s far from being as good at 
bridge as his uncle, Robert O’Gorman, 
with whom he spends a month or more 
in the summer when his family is away. 

His clubs include Essex of Newark, 
Harvard of New York City, Country 
Club of Westhampton Beach, L. I., and 
the Carvel Islands Club. 

The Newark insurance fraternity’s es- 
timate of William O’Gorman is well 
summed up by E. C. Graff, president of 
the Casualty Underwriters Association of 
New Jersey, who says: “He’s a regular 
fellow, very popular, capable and of a 
most pleasing personality.” 





EXTRA DIVIDEND 
Action by Associated Ins. Fund of San 
Francisco; Capital-Surplus 
Changes Explained 





The directors of Associated Insurance 
Fund, Inc., of San Francisco, on No- 
vember 20, 1936, declared dividend on 
December 1,.1936. This is an extra (or 
Christmas) dividend, Further dividend 
declaration will be considered at a meet- 
ing the early part of January, 1937. 

The authorized change in the capital 
structure of the subsidiary Associated 
Indemnity Corp., consisting of the trans- 
fer of $250,000 from surplus to capital, 
was completed on October 26, 1936, ac- 
cording to C. W. Fellows, president. 
This does not change the combined cap- 
ital and surplus of the company but was 
for the purpose of qualifying for ad- 
mission to the remaining states, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fellows. 

The company is now licensed in thir- 
ty-six of the forty-eight states, and also 
in the District of Columbia and _ the 
Territory of Hawaii. Mr. Fellows is 
planning an Eastern field trip. 


Propaganda In Screen 
“Lloyd’s of London” 


BASED ON NELSON VICTORY 





At Start Underwriters Are Noble Pa- 
triots; Then “Hero” Fakes Rumor 
and for Time Lloyd’s Looked 
Ruined 


_ The best advertised insurance outfit 
in the world, Lloyd’s of London, has 
broken into motion rene with a full- 
length film, called “Lloyd’s of London,” 
which is playing at the Astor Theatre 
it New York at $2 top. The scene 
shifts from the early coffee-house days 
to the he siliatens of Lloyd’s in the 
Royal Exchange, London, its home for 
so many years before the present new 
building was built. 

The period is the time of the conflict 
between Napoleon’s fleet and Lord Nel- 
son’s. For about an hour the film is 
one of the most extrz aordinary pieces of 
propaganda for business institutions 
ever offered to a theatre-going public, 
the underwriters at Lloyd’s a pic- 
tured in a most favorable light as per- 
sons of great honor and distinction who 
are the prop of the British Navy and 
the British Government. There could 
be no finer ethics than those of the 
principal characters in the early scenes 
Then the situation changes; the “hero,” 
a Lloyd’s underwriter, becomes a liar, 
and a home wrecker. disappears, circu- 
lates a false report that Nelson has de- 
feated Napoleon’s navy The whole 
country goes into an hysteria of enthu- 
siasm after which it develops that the 
report was mannfactured in order to 
prevent the British Government -from 
separating convoys from Nelson’s ships, 
Lloyd’s having wan’‘ed the convovs to 
protect the ships that they insured, and 
having persuaded the government to take 
this action. As a result of the fake rumor 
of the Nelson victory the Navy rescind- 
ed its order, and the convoys remained 


with Nelson’s fleet. Later, Nelson did 
defeat Napoleon’s navy, although the 
British admiral was killed in the fight. 


Thus, the “hero” was vindicated. If 
Nelson had not defeated Napoleon all 
of the Lloyd’s underwriters would have 
been ruined. 

One of the absurd 
picture is during one 
when the hero’s syndicate decides to 
insure all the British ships when all 
other syndicates would not assume the 
risk because of the war hazard. 

D. M. LADD PRESIDENT 

Don M. Ladd, associate manager at 
Los Angeles of the Fidelity & Bascal 
was elected president of the Surety 
Underwriters Association of Southern 
California for 1937 at a meeting held 
last week, Other officers elected were 
Charles Batchelder, Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, vice-presi- 
dent, and Ray Poulton, Royal-Liverpool 
group, secretary-treasurer. 


features of the 
stage of the war 





LOS ANGELES CHANGE 

Edgar A. Fay has been appointed 
manager of the Peter & Thompson In- 
surance Agency of Los Angeles, follow- 
ing the recent death of Harry Thompson. 
Mr. Fay has been in the business since 
1915. He has recently been assistant 
manager in the Los Angeles office of 
the Massachusetts Bonding. 





HEARS BUFFALO FRAUD CASE 
Justice Almond W. Lytle, sitting in 
Supreme Court in Buffalo, heard the 
report of the grand jury which for two 
months has been investigating alleged 
frauds in the collection of automobile 
liability premiums in that city. dozen 
witnesses have been heard by the jury 
including representatives of several large 
casualty company investigators. 


BURGLARY RATES LOWERED 

Rates on house burglary insurance in 
Buffalo have been reduced one-third, 
due to fewer burglaries in the city, 
which have declined from 265 in 1931 
to 206 in 1935. . 
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K, R, Owen, One of Surety’s Deans, 
Nearly 40 Years In the Business 


Standard Accident V.-P. Gained in Reputation for Coolhead- 
edness and Strength During Depression; Comes of 


Old Maryland Family 


Whenever a group of surety men start 
talking about the leaders of their pro- 
fession, based on meritorious service to 
the business, the name of Kennedy R. 


Owen is bound to come prominently 


into the conversation sooner or later. 
As nearly everyone knows, Mr. Owen 
is vice-president of the Standard Acci- 
dent of Detroit in charge of bonding 
lines country-wide. His career has ex- 
tended over close to forty years and 
during this time he has seen and partici- 
pated in the making of considerable 
surety history, It is therefore quite ac- 
curate to refer to Mr. Owen as one 
of the deans of the business. He is sixty- 
three years old but acts younger, espe- 
cially on the golf course. 

Always well regarded by the fidelity 
and surety fraternity, Mr. Owen grew 
in stature and in reputation for cool- 
headedness during the dark days of the 
recent depression. He was a mountain 
of strength and showed a resourceful- 
ness that was surprising to his friends. 
“The deeper the depression the calmer 
he became,” is the comment recently 
made by one of his associates. “He had 
a philosophy of living that was an in- 
spiration to us all.” 


Comes of Old Southern Family 


Kennedy Owen is a Southerner from 


the eastern shore of Maryland, who 
comes of a fine old family. He inherited 
coolheadedness, executive ability and a 
fighting spirit from his grandfather, Ad- 
miral Franklin Buchanan, who was com- 
mander of the famous Merrimac in the 
Civil War, and was senior officer of the 
Confederate navy. Among his accom- 
plishments Admiral Buchanan organized 
the United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis in 1845. After the Civil War 
during which he lost a leg, Mr. Owen’s 
grandfather was president of the Mary- 
lang Agricultural College for some time. 
Then, interestingly, he became a life 
insurance agent in St, Louis. He died 
in 1874. 

Kennedy Owen found his inherited 
qualities exceedingly useful during his 
early years in the surety business—at 
a time when cut-throat competition was 
at its worst and it was a case of every 
man for himself. He represented the old 
Aetna Indemnity first but went over to 
the Fidelity & Deposit about 1904. Ex- 
perience with the United Surety came 
next but it wasn’t long before he rejoined 
the F. & D. as its executive special 
agent in charge of the development of 
New York City territory. 

Mr. Owen did some particularly good 
work in the handling of special assign- 
ments for the F. & D. on large loss cases 
up for adjustment. His assistant in the 
office was John T. Harrison, now senior 





Blackstone Studios. 
KENNEDY R. OWEN 


member of Flynn, Harrison & Conroy, 
Inc., New York City. Mr. Harrison, a 
home office representative, served as spe- 
cial agent and handled inspections of the 
company’s judicial business in the state. 
Close Proximity to Great Leaders 
Two great surety leaders of that pe- 
riod were Henry B. Platt and Joseph A. 
Flynn, both vice-presidents of the F. & 
I). in the running of its New York of- 
fice, and Mr. Owen considered hitnself 
fortunate to be in close proximity to 
them. As he gained in ability and 
knowledge of the business he attracted 
more and more attention. Thus it was 
not a surprise when the Globe Indem- 
nity, then newly formed, offered him a 
vice-presidency to be in charge of bond- 


ing operations country-wide. Mr. Owen 
accepted. The future looked bright 

For the next nine years Mr. Owen 
and the Globe Indemnity both gained jy 
breadth and influence. Then the In- 
demnity Insurance Co, of North Amer. 
ica sought his services as vice-president 
in charge of bonding activities and he 
went over to that company. But tyo 
years later—in the Summer of 1922—the 
parting of the ways came when Mr 
Owen joined the Standard Accident of 
Detroit. He is now executive head of 
its bonding operations country-wide, an. 
swerable to no one except the board 
of directors. 


Has Personality That Wears Well 


Kennedy R. Owen has a personality 
that wears well. A close associate de- 
scribes him as “the kind of a man who 
always remains a gentleman.” He can 
and does speak with extreme frankness 
at times but his occasional sharpness js 
tempered by a kind heart and lovable 
qualities. As a surety underwriter he 
rates among the best; is a glutton for 
details and demands accurate, complete 
information before he will pass on a 
risk. If his reputation be that of an ex- 
acting underwriter it is because of the 
strict requirements of his chosen pro- 
fession. One of the best tributes paid 
to him is that he possesses an uncanny 
faculty for sensing the “nigger in the 
woodpile” in either a claim or underwrit- 
ing case. 

Golf is Mr. Owen’s favorite sport and 
he won a prize for his prowess at the 
recent White Sulphur Springs casualty- 
surety convention. He is spoken of as 
“one of the best approachers and put- 
ters for a man of his age.” He is a 
member of the Sons and Daughters of 
the Confederacy, the Maryland Histor- 
ical Society and of the Detroit Golf 
Club. 

His brother, Buchanan Owen of Cleve- 
land, who died recently, was one of the 
outstanding agents of the mid-west. 
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A Plus for your Clients 





PERSONAL 
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Old Age Income... 
Educational Endowment ......... 


Personal Effects Floater 
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Heating Boiler and Pressure 
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Workmen’s Compensation........ 
Employers’ Liability. ............ 
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Property Damage ..........---- 
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Aircraft Property Damage........ 
Water Damage and Repairs....... 
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T HE 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


ALL FORMS OF LIFE, CASUALTY, 


HEN an emergency oc- 

curs you want your cli- 
ents to have the full benefit of 
eficient and prompt claim 
service not only at home but 
wherever they may travel. 
No policy is better than the 
claim service behind it. 


The Travelers provides un- 
usual claim service in all lines 
of Life, Casualty, Fire and In- 
land Marine Insurance shown 
on this page. Because of these 
multiple-line activities effi- 
cient, continent-wide claim 
service over many forms of 
insurance is made possible. 


To serve producers and pol- 
icyholders, promptly and efhi- 
ciently, no matter where they 
may be, The Travelers has 
established throughout the 
United States and Canada, 
197 main claim service offices; 
1,368 people devote their en- 
tire time to this purpose. 


Learn what The Travelers 
office in your city has to offer 
you. The management will be 
glad to be of assistance to you. 
It pays to know where you can 
secure capable assistance and 
service to supplement your 
knowledge of insurance. 











BUSINESS 
Automobile.......... 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employers’ Liability. . . . 
Public Liability ..... 
General Property Damage 
Group Life........... 
Group Accident and Sickness 
Salary Allotment Life . 
Pensions ......... 
Business Life......... 


Business Accident ... . 


RA eer 

Office and Store Robbery . 
Messenger and Paymaster Robbery 
Mercantile Safe Burglary. 
Mercantile Open Stock Burglary. . . 


Safe Deposit Box Burglary and 
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Bank Burglary and Robbery 
PRINS coo oie newaceens 


Use and Occupancy. . 


Consequential Damage.......... 


Rent and Rental Value.......... 
a Sl Pee eee ee 
Profits and Commissions.......... 
Riot and Civil Commotion. ...... 
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TRAVELER S 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company 


FIRE AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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J. F. Mitchell Surprised 
On 20th Anniversary 


Many Tributes Paid Him by Veterans 
of Company; Frederick Richard- 
son Toastmaster 


Mitchell, United States than- 
Accident, 
thought was merely a 


James F 


ager of the General Tuesday 
attended what he 
“family” dinner of the company It 
wasn’t until half an hour after it started 
when the waiter placed a birthday cake 


front of him 


candles in 


with twenty 





James F. Mitchell 





that he discovered that it was a dinner 
in honor of his twenty years service 
with the General Accident 
Then he heard Frederick 
United States managing 
toastmaster, tell the assemblage that Mr 
Mitchell was the 


in America.” Mr 


Richardson, 


director, the 


“ereatest casualty man 
Richardson paid trib- 
ute to Mr. Mitchell as a man, colleague, 


friend and insurance executive \fter 
his talk he presented Mr. Mitchell, on 
behalf of those present, with a radio, 
also a silver serving tray for Mrs 


Mitchell. 


twenty or more years with the company 


Present were employes of 


and department heads. 


reply Mr. Mitchell, cmo- 


Rising to 


tionally moved, expressed with some 
difficulty his “love and affection for 
what you all have done.” He revealed 


that, feeling ill, he almost had not at- 
tended. Then Mr. Mitchell briefly re- 
viewed the past twenty vears and show- 
ed that despite the depression the Gen- 
eral Accident’s premiums in the United 
States havé jumped from $3,000,000 in 
1916 to $17,000,000 last year, and that 
“if all went well” they would be over 
$18,000,000 this vear. “The business is 
coming back steadily,” he said, “and it is 


almost up to the peak.” 
Harold Neale, Cleveland: Kenneth 
Watkins, Detroit; John H. Grady, as- 


sistant United States manager; Thomas 
E. Moore, Potomac Fire, vice-president 
and general manager; Ralph E. Frazer, 
oldest employe in present service; and 
Robert R. Dearden, Jr., publisher, United 
States Review and the company’s first 
\merican policvholder, also paid tribute 
to Mr. Mitchell 


1 








Robert J. ONeill and Frank H. O’Neill 
belong to that constantly increasing co- 
terie of sons of insurance company top 
executives who are making good in the 
insurance business in their own right. 
Their father, Frank J. O'Neill, president 
of the Royal Indemnity and Eagle In- 
demnity, is not only widely known and 
popular among insurance people but has 
a following as “Buck” O’Neill in the 
football world, old-time coach of Syra- 
cuse University 

Like his father before him, Robert J., 
Colgate University graduate, played on 
the varsity football team. His hobby 
now is golf. He came into the insurance 
business about two and a half years ago 
with the Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., and 


is now in the city department (New 
York) of that company. Before going 
to college he studied at Kiski Prepara- 
tory School and Manlius Military Acad- 


emy. His clubs include the 


Country Club 


Frank H. went in for horseback rid- 
ing more than football in his school 
days, but he did play some at Manlius 
Military Academy He then went to 
University of Virginia, where he fur- 
thered his interest in military work. He 
is now a first lieutenant in the 390th 
infantry. Mr. O'Neill joined the Royal 
Indemnity about three years ago and 
is in its metropolitan New York depart- 


Siwanoy 


W. F. Roeber Report 


(Continued from Page 8&5) 
and to date very favorable loss ratios 
are, in general, being experienced. 

“As of October 15th, 1936, the experi- 
ence on 122 risks assigned by the Nation- 
al Council under the various voluntary 
plans has become available. The earned 
premium on such risks amounted to 
$52,806 and the actual losses, paid and 
outstanding, have amounted to $33,422 
indicating an average loss ratio of 63.3%. 
In only a few cases has the loss ratio on 
the risk been decidedly adverse; notably 
one, involving a serious silicosis problem. 
Removing that one risk, the total pre- 
mium becomes $51,680; the total losses, 
$11,725; and the over all loss ratio, 22.7%. 

“Our bureau managers are still ex- 
pending considerable effort in keeping 
assignments under the plans at a mini- 
mum. Asa result, numerous risks which 
initially apply for coverage under the 
plans are otherwise provided for.” 

Bureau Administration 

urning to bureau administration Mr. 
Roeber pointed to an exceedingly active 
year. He said in part: 

“Although there have been no _ outstanding 
developments in connection with the work of 
the administrative bureaus of the National Coun- 
cil, the current year has been an extremely ac 
tive one in the operation of these bureaus. As 
referred to in my last report, new administrative 
bureaus were established during 1935 in Florida, 
Indiana and South Carolina and moreover, the 
Michigan Bureau had only just previously been 
established. During the current year, the work 
of all of these bureaus has become more or 
ganized and stabilized and the application of 
appropriate classifications and rates to individual 
risks has progressed both rapidly and _ satisfac- 
torily to all concerned. As may be expected, a 
great many risks in these new bureaus have pre 
sented problems of a controversial nature, and 
this has naturally increased the amount of work 
in these bureaus. We believe, however, that the 
number of these cases is approaching what can 
be normally expected in bureaus which have 
been in operation for a considerable period of 
time. 

“The work of the administrative bureaus has 
been affected by the surprisingly large increase 
in the number of policies which have been pre- 
sented for review and the number of risks 
which are subject to rating. This increase, from 
current indications, would appear to be greater 
than the corresponding increase in premium 
writings in the states covered by these bureaus. 
In some instances this increased volume of policy 
review and rating work has required the employ 
ment of additional personnel, but in most cases 
it has been absorbed without further additions 
to the bureau staffs, in spite of increased assign 
ments of work related to the unit statistical 
plan, the test auditing of risks and the assign 


ment of undesirable risks under the several 
voluntary plans.” 

There are now ninety-eight carriers 
belonging to the Council. 





Sons of Casualty Chief Executive 


Rokert J. O’Neill and Frank H. O'Neill 


ment. His favorite indoor hobby is car- 
tooning. 

\ third son, Edward A., 
ing Williams College. 


is now attend- 


Ins. Federation 
(Continued from Page 8&5) 


sylvania Federation, who was in Harris- 
burg, and said that they had temporarily 
put aside the associate membership idea 
because of some opposition to it from the 
companies. They are, however, making a 
drive among the companies and have 
already increased their financial re- 
sources by 35 to 40%. This state is the 
pioneer in the idea of memberships 
among insurance employes. 

Other states heard from were Iowa— 
John A. Gunn, Employers Mutual Casu- 
alty, reporting as the new president of 
the federation there; Isaac Miller Ham- 
ilton, Federal Life of Chicago, who was 
elad to say that the Illinois Federation 
was better off financially than for some 
time past and ready to meet emergen- 
cies; and J. Dilliard Hall, one time Iowa 
manager, now U. S. F. & G. home office 
vice-president. Brief talks were also 
given by Edson S. Lott, U. S. Casualty 
chairman, trustee for many _ years; 
Charles S. Ashley, Maryland Casualty in 
New York, and Ray S. Choate, American 
Automobile, newly elected trustee. 

Regrets were expressed that John W. 
Downs of the Massachusetts federation 
could not be present. 

TO HEAR HILLS AND SPAULDING 

Ray L. Hills, Great American Indem- 
nity, and Claude T. Spaulding, Aetna 
C. & S. are to be the lecturers at the 
second educational meeting next Monday 
in the C. of C. Great Hall, and sponsored 
by the A. & H. Club of New York for 
New York brokers. Mr. Hills speaks on 
“Manual and Classification” and Mr. 
Spaulding on “Sales.” An added feature 
is the famous Busse-Borden talkie movie 
“Ho Hum, Why Bring That Up?” 


Mitchell Gets U. S. Casualty 
The Harry C. Mitchell Agency, Inc. 
has been appointed New York downtown 
borough agent for the United States 
Casualty. A New York City office has 
been established on the main floor at 
60 John Street by the agency, which also 
operates an office for fire and automobile 

at 148 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


INTERSTATE L. & A. MEETING 

The Interstate Life & Accident of 
Chattanooga held its annual convention 
at the DeSoto Hotel in Savannah several 
weeks ago with 125 attending. It was 
the twenty-sixth anniversary. 














High loss ratios cause dissatisfied assureds, 

Large fleet owners have been using their 
best knowledge to control their casualty ex. 
perience—in many cases their best was not 
good enough. 

Specialized treatment by experts trained in 
Fleet Casualty Loss Control can solve the 
problem of high accident frequency, severity 
and subsequent high loss ratios. We have 
never failed to control the experience of any 
risk accepted by our office. 


J. W. A. ZELIPH, INC. 
GLOBE BLDG. — WASHINGTON PARK 
MITCHELL 2-3481 — NEWARK, N. J, 

















MARTIN W. LEWIS HONORED 


Dined for His Good Work as Chairman 

of N. Y. Fidelity Bond Production 

Campaign 

Martin W. Lewis, Towner Rating 
Bureau, who was general chairman in 
the recent fidelity bond production cam- 
paign in New York City, was the guest 
of honor at a luncheon Wednesday in 
the Bankers Club, given by his commit- 
tee chairmen. Those present included 
W. H. Estwick, United States F. & G. 
Walter H. Duff, F. & D.; John C. Brod- 
sky, Fidelity & Casualty; Wm. A 
Twamiley, National Surety; J. B. Duke, 
New Amsterdam; G. V. Carman, Mass- 
achusetts Bonding; M. L. Jenks, Amer- 
ican Surety, and E. B. Southworth, Jr, 
Aetna C. & s. 


VINCENT CULLEN CHAIRMAN 

Vincent Cullen, president, National 
Surety Corp., has accepted the chair- 
manship of the committee of representa- 
tives of casualty and surety companies, 
which will participate in the campaign 
to sell $27,829,500 of debenture bonds to 
finance construction of the New York 
World’s Fair. 





Convention Exams 
(Continued from Page 92) 


practical procedure than for individual 
states to attempt making examinations 
on their own account of all companies 
operating in several states. The results 
which have attended the convention ex- 
aminations over a period of years are 
evidence that the work can be done by 
this procedure in a manner which gives 
a large measure of protection to insureds. 
John C. Ketcham, Michigan 

If you will recall our Michigan situa- 
tion, you will at once note that the 
problem of convention examinations 15 
not a major one with us. Most of the 
companies under our jurisdiction are 
purely local, and the examinations there- 
fore, are made solely by our own ¢x 
aminers, 

In the American life examination early 
in the year, we invited Pennsylvania, 
Iowa and Indiana to participate, and 
the same plan has been in mind with 
reference to future examinations of the 
Standard Accident, The Maccabees, also, 
the larger Canadian companies which 
have Michigan as their port of entry. 

\t the present time, Michigan 1s pat 
ticipating im an examination of the Pru- 
dential and we are responding to other 
similar invitations when we have sult 
able men available. 


W. V. Knott, Florida 
This Department has always subscrib- 
ed in principle to convention examina 
tions or joint examinations of insurance 
companies. This Department has par 
ticipated in quite a number of examina 
tions of companies domiciled in other 
states and whenever we make an ¢& 
amination of a Florida company whic 
is authorized in other states, such states 
are given an opportunity to participate 
in such examination. 
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There were more insurance men than there were automobiles in 
1900. 


Today, 20,000,000 families own automobiles. What a vast mar- 
ket for automobile insurance! 


The key to the standard of living in this country, which is the 
highest in the world, is more products at lower prices. 


In 1921 the automobile that cost $2,000 was a feeble forerunner 
of the car of today which costs $800.00. The tire in 1921 cost 
$25.00; today, $10.00. A washing machine that cost $125.00 in 
1921 costs $60.00 today, and is more efficient. The radio that costs 
$20.00 today is immeasurably superior to the radio you paid 
$200.00 for in 1924. No wonder, then, that 22,869,000 families 


own radios. 


This is the logical and ultimate goal of science and technology. 
It means better living conditions, better health, better food, better 
houses, better everything. 


For every 8 persons there is a telephone; at the beginning of the 
century there was one "phone to every 75 persons. At that time 
there were 7,725,000 life insurance policies in force; today, 
63,000,000. 


So it goes with a great variety of objects. Luxuries yesterday: 
today necessities. 


Comfort, security and enjoyment of life—these are the things that 
count. Upon them is built the foundation of our increasing 
prosperity. 


We, in the insurance business, play a large part in securing 
America’s standard of living. It is our job, too, to insure it. 


In this endeavor, no insurance men are more diligent than those 
representing— 


Fidelity and 
Suretyship 


Casualty 


Insurance 





Standard Surety & Casualty Company 


of New York 

















Home Office: 80 John Street, New York. N. Y. 
FRANK G. MORRIS, President 
“A Multiple Line Casualty & Surety Company” 
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The Real Hoodoo Day In A. & H. 


Business Comes 365 Times A Year 


By Darrell O. Smith, 


Production Manager, American Casualty of Reading, Pa. 


The author has had considerable ex- 
perience in directing accident and health 
promotional activities. He spent some 
busy years with the Western & Southern 
Indemnity in this type of work before go- 
ing to Chicago to join the New Century 
Casualty. He recently joined the Ameri- 
can Casualty to direct its production ac- 
tivities. In the following Mr. Smith pre- 
sents six important steps to be taken in 
formulating a successful sales plan, which 
program has been tested and not found 
wanting by many large writers of accident 
and health insurance. 

Companies are in the midst of tabu- 
lating the thousands of accident appli- 
cations written during the special “Hoo- 
doo Day” campaign of Friday the 13th. 
Congratulations are being extended, and 
rightfully so, to the hundreds of agents 
who wrote thirteen or more policies dur- 
ing this special one-day drive. In addi- 
tion to these leading agents many others 
can proudly exhibit their accomplishment 
of securing an unusual number of policies 
in one day. Plans are already being 
made for the next “Hoodoo Day” when 
again an unusual volume of accident bus- 
iness may be written. 

We give all due honor to the day and 
to the producing agents, but at the same 
time cannot help but feel that the very 
success of the day is an indictment on 
the accident and health agents of the 
country. To us it is the other 365 days 
of this year that are the “Hoodoo Days” 
rather than the Friday the 13th just 
passed, There should not be such a 
great difference in the production be- 
tween the normal working day and a 
Friday the 13th. 

Its Appeal to Salesman 

We can hear the chorus of voices stat- 
ing that “Hoodoo Day” has a special 
sales appeal which results in business be- 
ing easier to write. Our answer is 
“Yes and no.” “Hoodoo Day” does have 
a special appeal but that appeal is to the 
salesman rather than to the prospect. 
There are many accident insurance sales 
appeals available for everyday use that 
are stronger and more effective than 
“Hoodoo Day.” The sales appeal of 
Friday the 13th is to the salesman. The 
idea is catchy but the success is due to 
two factors: 

1. The salesman has a definite sales 
plan. 

2. He uses the plan and makes calls 
on prospects. 

In the day’s campaign just passed, 
agents of the American Casualty did 
themselves proud. Agents who had nev- 
er before produced accident business did 
so, not because the prospect was more 
receptive but because the agents them- 
selves had a definite plan to help them 
secure business, and followed it. 

Every day’s work will not produce 
thirteen policies, but when each day’s 
work consists of planned selling with a 
definite goal, agents will cease striving to 
be “app-a-week agents.” They will have 
become “app-a-day agents,” and will have 
discovered the easier way to secure more 
commissions, 

Sales Plan Analyzed 

Let us analyze our sales plan, bearing 
in mind that salesmanship during the 
past two years has developed into a 
technique. The salesmen learning and 
using the modern up-to-date methods 
are highly successful. Those who neglect 
these fundamentals are the men who do 
not secure satisfactory results from their 
work. A _ successful sales plan for in- 
surance normally has six steps: 

1. Prospect list. 

2. Advance prospect letter. 

3. The first sales call with a planned 

sales presentation. 

4. A prospect record. 


DARRELL O. 


SMITH 
5. A follow-up call by the agent. 

The last three steps are unnecessary 
when a prospect is sold on first call. 
Eliminate these three steps and what do 
we have? The very plan used by most 
agents who were producers on “Hoodoo 
Day.” 

Practically every “Hoodoo Day” sales 
plan consisted of selecting a list of pros- 
pects, mailing them a Hoodoo notice and 
then making a personal call on them. 
This plan is in a large part responsible 
for “Hoodoo Day” successes and when 
used consistently day in and day out 
will result in greater success in the 
everyday selling of any line of insurance. 


Six Steps Reviewed 


Let us briefly consider these six steps. 
The value of knowing who to see is ob- 
vious. It goes without saying that you 
cannot afford to spend time talking to 
the person who physically, mentally, 
morally or financially is not a prospect 
for you. Select whom you are to see 
and plan definitely when to see them. 
In this way, and only in this way, will 
you secure the best results from your 
soliciting hours. 

Cold turkey calls take time—if the 
prospect already knows something of 
what you are going to talk about and 
has a chance to get his objections crys- 
tallized and in his mind you have the 
advantage. Advance advertising can play 
this part for you—in reality, advertising 
sent in advance of your call is making 
an extra call on the prospect without 
taking your personal and valuable time. 

A planned presentation means an or- 
ganized selling talk which in turn re- 
sults in more effective calls requiring 
less time. We do not mean a canned 
sales talk, but we do mean a logically 
marshaled presentation. Our prospects 
differ but our product is the same; 
therefore our presentation should be es- 
sentially the same and should be the 
one which has proved most effective. 

If you do not sell the prospect on first 
call you have made an investment on 
which, if possible, you wish to capitalize. 
A record of this prospect with a definite 
date for follow-up is a record of your 
investment which you expect at a later 
date to turn into cash. A card record 
with the cards filed by dates is effective 
and easily kept. 

Use Folder to Pave Way 

Before your second call pave the way 
with a letter or folder reminding your 





prospect of your first call, your product 


and why he should have it. Your second 
presentation should differ from your first, 
for remember your first talk did not se- 
cure the business. If your first presenta- 
tion was logical, make your second one 
dramatic or vice versa, but in any case 
again have an organized planned presen- 
tation. If the sale is still unconsummat- 
ed, decide if a third call is advisable and, 
if so, refile your prospect record accord- 
ingly. 

While much can be written on each 
of the six steps in the sales plan, such 
writings would be but an elaboration. 
The important thing is to have a definite 
plan and follow it. Details may differ, 
but the six step plan itself is basic. If 
the accident and health salesman, or the 
agent for any other line of insurance, 
will take such a plan and follow it con- 
sistently, day in and day out, he will 
find that “Hoodoo Day” results are se- 
cured not one or two days a year but 
every day, and, best of all, he will say 
as one of American Casualty’s agents 
wrote in after “Hoodoo Day,” “I was 
surprised at the results—also had lots 
of fun.” 





London “Gang” Stage Fake 
Fur Robbery to Cheat Lloyd’s 


Two men found guilty of staging a 
bogus fur robbery to defraud Lloyd's 
been sentenced at the Central 
Criminal Court, London, after a lengthy 
trial. The men were Michael Cherry, 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment, and Sidney Tannenbaum, sen- 
tenced to twelve months’ imprisonment. 

They were accused of conspiring to- 
gether and with other persons unknown 
to cheat and defraud Lloyd’s undewrit- 
ers, Cherry was also found guilty of 
attempting to bribe a police officer. In- 
spector Thorp said he believed Cherry 
was the ringleader and that there were 
others in his gang behind the scenes. 

Eustace Fulton, prosecuting attorney, 
said that Cherry and Tannenbaum agreed 
to stage a bogus burglary and to make 
claim on the underwriters. Both men 
were shareholders in Edwards (Furs), 
Ltd, London, The stock was insured for 
£6,000 ($30,000). One morning the prem- 
ises were found to have been broken 
into, but the police proved this to have 
been staged. 

During the trial Daniel Mahony, in- 
corporated accountant and liquidator of 
Edwards (Furs), Ltd., sat in the well of 
the court. He was representing creditors 
who had supplied thousands of pounds’ 
worth of furs to the company. He de- 
clared that as a result of the verdict the 
creditors would lose at least £4,000 
($20,000). 


have 





RETURN FROM HEAD OFFICE 


After spending a week at the Fire- 
man’s Fund head office in San Francisco 
conferring with company officials the 
following field executives of the group 
have returned to their respective posts: 
William A. Walker, manager Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity claims division, Eastern 
Department, New York City; E. A. 
Valentine, manager, indemnitv company, 
Portland, Ore. office; Leslie H. Schwo- 
beda, fidelity and surety superintendent, 
indemnity company Los Angeles office; 
and John E. Meeke, Portland. Fireman’s 
Fund fire special agent for Oregon. 





STUMPF JOINS MASS. BONDING 


William E. Stumpf of Pittsburgh, 
prominent in casualty circles there, has 
recently joined the western Pennsyl- 
vania department of the Massachusetts 
Bonding in Pittsburgh as special agent. 
Mr. Stumpf comes to the company after 
fourteen years’ experience with the 
United States F. & G. He started with 
that company as clerk in 1922 and ad- 
vanced to the post of assistant manager 
of the Pittsburgh branch office. He has 
made many friends throughout this ter- 
ritory who will be interested to know 
of his new connection. 





Famous Flying Hat “Wickey” 
Insured by Maryland Casualty 


The famous flying hat “Wickey,” the 
only headpiece ever to encircle the globe 
without its owner, has been insured by 
the Maryland Casualty, against loss dyr- 
ing its forthcoming tour of the United 
States. 

The hat started on its world tour rfom 
St. Louis some six months ago when 
Albert E. Wickey, pensioner of the Rail- 
way Express Co. conceived the idea of 
sending the hat on travel to distant 
ports which he could not afford to visit 
himself. For many years, Mr. Wickey 
as a shipping clerk, had addressed labels 
to foreign cities, and he wanted his hat, 
at least, to make the trip to them. [t 
was “travel by proxy” for Mr. Wickey. 

Air pilots all over the world fell into 
the idea and assisted in giving “Wickey 
the hat” free rides. In six months of 
intensive traveling, “Wickey” missed few 
world ports. The journey might have 
continued until the hat was worn out 
if the airlines had not decided to bring 
Mr. Wickey, the owner, to New York 
and stage a reunion for him with his 
head piece. 

Exclusive exhibition rights to the hat 
were purchased by the John B. Stetson 
Co., who manufactured it in Philadelphia 
some 17 years ago. Insured by The 
Maryland, the hat will be sent first to 
its birthplace in Philadelphia and then 
to all cities which have Stetson dealers, 
for local exploitation. 
stunt. 


SUCCESSFUL ON 





HOODOO DAY 


American Casualty One-Day Campaign 
Arouses Interest Among Agents; 
Company’s First Sales Contest 
Many agents who had not previously 
written accident and health policies were 
among the list of American Casualty of 
Reading producers during the Hoodoo 
Day Campaign of Friday, November 13th. 
Fourteen agents were awarded prizes 
as a result of their production in the 
one-day campaign. There was a tie for 
first prize among Charles H. Lodwick, 
Paul A. Mack, J. R. Weiner and one 
agent who wishes to remain anonymous. 
More than 60% of the policies sold were 
on the new automobile accident policy 
form which was placed on the market 
only four weeks ago. This particular 
policy has been an instantaneous success. 
A special campaign which _ ineluded 
local newspaper stories and _ prospect 
letters was furnished free by the Ameri- 
can Casualty to all interested agents. 
The success of this campaign, which was 
the first sales contest offered to the 
company’s agents, will result in con- 
tests on other lines of coverage in the 

future. 


Met’s A. & H. Dep't 


(Continued from Page 91) 
dent & Health Club of New York dur- 
ing Mr. Farrell’s regime, His hobbies 
are stamp collecting and golf. 

Joseph M. Ryan : 

Before joining the Metropolitan in 
June, 1922, Joseph M. Ryan, now senior 
underwriter, spent ten years with the 
Travelers in its home office accident 
and health division, the last two 0 
which he served as personal assistant 
to Secretary John E. Ahern. Mr. Ryan 
is a native of Hartford. His hobbies 
include horseshoe pitching, contract 
bridge and motoring, and his outside 
interest is the Accident & Health Club 
of New York of which he is a_past 
secretary. Mr. Ryan served in the U. S. 
Navy for sixteen months during the 
World War. He was in the mine-sweep 
service. 

He, Fred Cloos and Lawrence K. Far- 
rell joined forces with Mr. LaMont all 
about the same time in the early days 
of the department and they constl- 
tuted for a time the entire underwrit- 
ing staff of the then young accident and 
health division. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that they have had a large 
part in formulating the A. & H. under- 
writing policy of the company. 
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William Leslie An Outstanding Actuary 


(Continued from Page 88) 


and unselfishness—will never forget her 
courage following his father’s death 
when money was scarce and she got a 
man-sized job as a type setter in a 
newspaper office in Colfax, Wash., far 
away from her native California. She 
guided the family over the rough spots 
until her husband’s war pension was 
settled and his debts paid. Then back 
to Felton they went, for in his mother’s 
mind young “Bill’s” schooling was all im- 
portant. She had great hopes for him 
and he did not disappoint her. 

After grammar school in Felton, he 
traveled many miles daily to attend high 
school in Santa Cruz where one of his 
classmates was the present Mrs. G, F. 
Michelbacher, wife of the Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity vice-president. Another 
was Dan Burbank, now a prominent in- 
surance lawyer in San Francisco, G. F. 
Michelbacher was later to study insur- 
ance with him in Professor Whitney’s 
classroom. He did plenty of odd jobs 
during Summer vacations, one of the 
most interesting of them being as a 
conductor and lecturer to those visiting 
the grove of enormous redwoods, known 
as the Santa Cruz Big Trees, to which 
a small admission was charged. 

The first turn in his fortunes came 
the day it was announced in high school 
that he had won a college scholarship. 
Mr. Leslie says that he will never ex- 
perience the same feeling of exhilara- 
tion that he felt when the full import 
of the news was realized, He was so 
excited that he covered the two-mile 
climb homeward up a steep hill, the last 
lap from Santa Cruz to Felton, without 
any effort—so great was his anticipation 
of telling his family the good news. 


Was Pupil of A. W. Whitney 


Entering the University of California 
in 1906 Mr. Leslie had every intention 
of becoming a lawyer, which represented 
the superlative in professions in those 
days. A. W. Whitney, who then taught 
mathematics and insurance, was one ot 
his professors, and Mr. Whitney was 
so impressed by young Leslie’s unusual 
ability as a student that he selected him 
as his Reader. One day Professor Whit- 
ney asked him if he ever considered be- 
coming an actuary, which he pictured 
as a promising profession paying poten- 
tial salaries ranging from $6,000 to $50,- 
000 a year. 

Impressed by these possibilities and 
already fascinated by the spell of math- 
ematics, Mr. Leslie took a post-graduate 
course after his graduation in 1910. Then 
with visions of a bright actuarial future 
uppermost in his mind, he wrote letters 
of application to every insurance com- 
pany in the country. “I got plenty of 
replies but they all gave me the same 
kind of an answer—that there was no 
place in the organization for a young 
man of my fine background.” As a result 
he spent his first four months out of 
college with the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. digging ditches. 


Enters Insurance With Reliance Life 


Then out of a clear sky he received 
two qualified offers—one from the Reli- 
ance Life of Pittsburgh and the other 
from the Travelers of Hartford. Both 
companies asked him to come East, but 
as neither sent train fare and as cash 
was not plentiful in the Leslie family, 
he went to Pittsburgh instead of Hart- 
ford. He obtained a job at $60 a month 
in the Reliance Life’s actuarial depart- 
ment. He was then 21 years old. He 
Progressed rapidly and in his second 
year with the company was appointed 
its actuary—probably the youngest in 
the country to occupy such a post. With 
an eye to the future he took and passed 
the examination for Associate in the 
Actuarial Society of America. 


First Association With C. W. Fellows 
nt this point an unexpected turn in 
IS Career came which took him back 


his native California. The then newly 
ormed California State Compensation 


Insurance Fund needed an actuary and 
offered it to A. W. Whitney who could 
not take it, But Mr. Whitney in turn 
recommended young Leslie and he was 
immediately accepted. This brought him 
into contact for the first time with 
Claude W. Fellows, now president of 
the Associated Insurance Companies of 
San Francisco, who was then manager 
of the Fund. Mr. Fellows decided to 
follow Bureau rates and issue partici- 
pating policies. Therefore, “Bill” Leslie’s 
actuarial background was not needed at 
the outset. But, Mr. Fellows says, be- 
cause of his obviously keen mind, ca- 
pacity for study and logical conclusions, 
“T asked him to assist in handling the 
mass of callers and mail inquiries re- 
ceived in response to the Fund’s first 
circular.” 

He quickly demonstrated his ability 
and became Mr. Fellows’ first assistant 
before the end of the year, being then 
only 24 years old. His job got away from 
the strictly actuarial side and into under- 
writing upon the death of the Fund’s sec- 
retary, whose place Mr. Leslie was 
chosen to fill. 


Married An Associate 


His marriage to Miss Rose Barker, 
another graduate of the University of 
California, who was also employed in the 
State Fund, was the next big thing in 
his career. His conduct of that office 
romance so that it was unknown to 
others until shortly before his wedding 
is some index to his character and good 
sense in keeping private affairs strictly 
apart from business interests, This, des- 
pite his wholesome humanity and good 
fellowship. 

While serving as secretary-actuary of 
the California State Compensation Fund 
Mr. Leslie also had a part-time teaching 
post at the University. A few years later 
he was to become professor of insurance 
and statistics, but before that time came 
the charting of his career was unexpect- 
edly changed in 1919 when through the 
influence of A. W. Whitney, the New 
York Insurance Department pressed him 
to accept the post of casualty actuary 
just vacated by Harwood Ryan who had 
gone into the actuarial partnership of 
Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan. 


N. Y. Department Actuary 


A. H. Mowbray, now professor of in- 
surance at the University of California, 
was one of “Bill’s” admirers who at that 
time gladly added his own endorsement 
to that of Professor Whitney. Mr. Mow- 
bray recalls Leon S. Senior’s interest 
when he was told that Mr. Leslie was 
being considered for the Departmental 
post. “I told him that ‘Bill’ was the best 
man who could be obtained,” said Mr. 
Mowbray. Later, after Mr. Leslie had 
arrived in New York, Professor Mow- 
bray asked Leon what he thought of 
him, and with a dubious shake of his 
head, Mr. Senior replied: “Pretty 
young!” 

Just about that time the New York 
Department had before it a difficult 
problem involving very large interests, 
and Mr. Leslie was the actuarial 
adviser to the then Superintendent of 
Insurance Jesse S. Phillips in the par- 
ticular matter. After the decision was 
handed down Professor Mowbray again 
happened to see Mr. Senior and asked 
him what he thought of the new man 
now. With an entirely different look on 
his face Leon remarked: “I have noth- 
ing to say.” 


Consulting Actuary on Coast 


But Leslie’s family ties as well as 
those of his wife were in California, and 
his homesickness was so keen that after 
a year in New York City with the De- 
partment he returned to the coast to set 
up his own office as consulting actuary. 
This move was most pleasing to C. W. 
Fellows, who in his desire to have Les- 
lie’s constant technical advice and a 
closer association with him as his best 
friend, voluntarily aided him in building 





Miss Braniff With Braniff Airways 


Jean Braniff, daughter of Thomas E. 
Braniff, Oklahoma City general insur- 
ance agent, prominent in production or- 
ganizations in the business for years, 
and also head of Braniff Airways, has 


gone into business. At the recent con- 
vention of the casualty people at White 
Sulphur Springs she was asked if it 
were the insurance business. It isn’t. 
She is with the Braniff Airways. 

Miss Braniff has traveled a lot, cover- 
ing considerable distance in obtaining an 
education, Thus, in addition to attending 
Oklahoma schools she went to a board- 
ing school in Texas, spent two years at 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill.; and 
a year in Europe, including six months 
in Switzerland and two and a half 
months in Rome. 

Miss Braniff has considerable literary 
ability. Asked recently by a magazine if 
she would furnish some intimate facts 
about herself for an article the periodical 
was preparing she retorted with a ques- 
tion, “Why not?” 

“I am an indoors girl at heart,” she 
wrote. “Prefer the gentler arts to sports. 
Formerly played a ’cella Can perform 
on the piano we!l enough for my own 
entertainment, but not for other people’s. 
Did some painting; mostly in school, 
liking oils best. Have tackled water 
colors and crayon, charcoals, too. Love 
reading and don’t care much what as 
long as it is good. My favorite books 
are fairy tales, but there are not enough 
of them if you start reading as early as 





JEAN BRANIFF 


I did—at the age of 8; either Robert or 
Elizabeth Browning can hold my atten- 
tion any time; and I’ve read some Italian 
books which are difficult to match. I 
like E. Phillips Oppenheim and Edgar 
Wallace and Wodehouse. If ‘Gone With 
the Wind’ is not an alltime classic I am 
very much mistaken.” 





up a clientele in California and other 
western states. His chair of insurance 
and statistics in the University was a 
source of stimulation and delight, and 
among the now well-known executives 
who studied under him were Jchn L. 
Barter, assistant secretary, Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity; Barrett Coates, 
consulting actuary, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and his brother, Clarence, 
who is statistician in the American 
Motorists and Lumbermen’s Mutual in 
Chicago; John Froberg, joint manager, 
California Inspection Rating Bureau; 
William E. Haney, assistant superin- 
tendent, Northern California fidelity and 
surety department of Swett & Crawford, 
underwriting managers, Pacific Indem- 
nity; Victor Montgomery, president, 
Pacific Employers; and Louis H. Muel- 
ler, assistant to the president, Associated 
Indemnity and Associated Fire & Marine 
of San Francisco. Mr. Mueller is also a 
director of these companies as well as 
Associated Insurance Fund, Inc., and 
member of the executive committee of 
the latter. 


Almost a San Francisco-New 
York Commuter 

Three years later Mr. Leslie was con- 
fronted with another “touch and go” 
decision and this time the eastern posi- 
tion offered him was the general man- 
agership of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance. He could not 
well refuse this offer so back he came 
to New York City to serve from 1923 
to 1929 in a post which helped to in- 
crease his prestige as a rate-making ex- 
pert in the compensation field. His old 
friend, C. W. Fellows, still harbored the 
hope that he could some day have “Bill” 
Leslie with him again, and finally in 
1929 he succeeded in bringing him back 
to California as executive vice-president 
of the Associated Insurance Companies. 
But, says Mr, Fellows, “the call of the 
East came again in 1930 with the in- 
sistent offer of the National Bureau and 
we lost him to the ‘big show’.” The 
standing he had in the San Francisco 
insurance community was plainly mani- 
fested at a luncheon arranged for him 
before he left by Joy Lichtenstein, Hart- 
ford Fire and Hartford A. & I. vice- 
president. 

His Family 

A constant source of pleasure and 

stimulation to “Bill” Leslie in these busy 


years is found in the happiness of his 
family life which has a beauty and 
wholesomeness all its own. He has three 
sons and one daughter. William, Jr., 18 
years old, aspires to be a doctor and is 
now taking pre-medical at Princeton. 
Edwin B., 16 years old, a senior in high 
school, wants to be a business man, and 
Dorothy Jean, 13 years old, and Robert 
E., 12 years old, are still too young to 
decide what they want to be. Mr. Leslie 
says he will not influence their choice 
of a vocation, but facetiously says that 
he hopes they will not select the insur- 
ance business, One of his best friends 
says he has seldom seen a family that 
possessed a greater degree of cohesion, 
mutual respect and loyalty than that of 
“Bill” Leslie’s. 

For recreation Mr. Leslie turned to 
golf a few years ago and from an abso- 
lute duffer he has persisted and with- 
out becoming too much of a book player, 
has steadily improved his game until he 
has at least one 78 among his relics. He 
belongs to the Scarsdale Golf Club, Town 


Ciub of Scarsdale, and North Fork 
Country Club, L. I. His contract bridge 
is good. Deep-sea fishing is another of 


his hobbies which has prompted C. B. 
Morcom, Aetna Casualty & Surety vice- 
president, recently to remark: “He’s a 
good fisherman provided his rod is tied 
around his neck and the sea is perfectly 
smooth.” But Mr. Morcom further says: 
““Bill’ Leslie is one of the few people 
with actuarial training who is able to 
take a complex rating problem and ex- 
plain it in terms that even a poor lay- 
man like myself can understand.” 

In addition to being a Fellow and past 
president of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety he is an Associate in the Actuarial 
Society of America and a member of the 
American Statistical Association. One 
of his notable papers on an actuarial 
subject in recent years was that delivered 
in Rome, Italy, before the gathering of 
the International Congress of Actuaries. 


Views on Major Problems 


Mr. Leslie has had few “breathing 
spells” since he became associate general 
manager of the Bureau six vears ago. It 
is well known that he has been in 
the front rank of every major workmen's 
compensation development including the 
present controversial retrospective rating 
plan, and that he is a close student of 
automobile insurance rating trends. To- 
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gether, both lines account today for one- 
half of the entire casualty premium vol- 
ume which, for the year ended December 
31, 1935, was nearly 650 millions. 

His slant on workmen’s compensation 
is that the past two years’ results have 
been more encouraging, and with im- 
proving business and the operation of 
the new plan for adjustment of rate 
levels whereby provision is made for 
systematic long-range adjustment _ be- 
tween premiums and losses, the outlook 
is brighter. ' 

The most serious problem confronting 
the compensation business, in Mr. Les- 
lie’s opinion, is in connection with occu- 
pational diseases. He says: “It seems in- 
evitable that compensation for occupa- 
tional diseases will be universally pro- 
vided within the near future. No one 
can quarrel with the principle of thus 
extending the scope of our compensation 
laws. But the legislation must be care- 
fully framed or it will defeat its own 
purpose. The laws must be so drawn 
as to cover only diseases that are truly 
occupational in character. . 

“These laws must exclude the ordinary 
diseases of life to which all persons, 1r- 
respective of occupation, are _subject. 
Even with carefully drawn definitions of 
what shall constitute an occupational dis- 
ease, there are many who fear that by 
interpretation the laws will be construed 
eventually in such manner as practically 
to provide ordinary health insurance. In 
addition, the accrued liabilities arising 
from past exposures in connection with 
diseases of the progressive type, such as 
silicosis, asbestosis and the like, pre- 
sent a serious problem. Insurance car- 
riers cannot be expected to assume such 
liabilities.” 

Seeing Both Sides 

Mr. Leslie has the knack of viewing 
a situation from two angles: (1) the 
need of its practical handling as a cur- 
rent problem, and (2) a look into the 
future to see what the trend will be— 
and then mapping out a course of action 
to follow. Applying this procedure to 
automobile insurance Mr. Leslie points 
to the current agitation for compulsory 
automobile as a matter of principal con- 
cern from a legislative standpoint. Al- 
thouch Massachusetts is the only state 
where such a law is in force, he sees 
commissions appointed by legislatures 
studying the subject in several states, 
and notes that the movement has many 
influential proponents. Thus he warns: 
“We may expect greater activity in this 
direction in the future, which, of course, 
we can hardly look upon with indiffer- 
ence in view of our Massachusetts ex- 
perience.” ? ; 

Another legislative trend, he visualizes, 
is in the direction of state supervision 
of automobile rates. Compensation rates 
today are state regulated in all but eight 
states having compensation laws. Auto- 
mobile rates are regulated in only ten 
states, but the signs point toward in- 
creased activity in this direction. It is 
hard to appraise the effects which such 
legislation may have upon the business 
because the so-called personal equation 
plays such an important part in the ad- 
ministration of rating laws. He empha- 
sizes: “If there could be any assurance 
that the state authorities would approve 
rates that are truly adequate, as they 
are supposed to do under the provisions 
of such laws, we might be greatly bene- 
fitted by the passage of such legislation 
as it would curb the chiselers who are 
now riding high, wide and handsome in 
the automobile field.” 

Sizeup of Bureau as Cooperative Body 

During the aforementioned address by 
Mr. Leslie before the recent Royal In- 
demnity twenty-fifth birthday conven- 
tion gathering he outlined with simple 
but direct forcefulness what a coopera- 
tive organization of companies such as 
the National Bureau means to the agents 
of its members. First of all, he pointed 
out that the matter of public confidence 
in the insurance institution is of the 
greatest importance for the agent. He 
then brought out: 

“The members of the Bureau promote 
public confidence in casualty insurance 
by upholding proper methods of dealing 


with policyholders and with the public 
as well as by fairness in dealing with 
each other. The public realizes that a 
company’s membership in the National 
Bureau means something as to the stand- 
ing of the company itself. As public 
confidence in casualty insurance grows, 
services offered by the agent can be 
sold with proportionately less effort. 

“The Bureau is the organization of its 
company members — financed, governed 
and supervised by them. The companies 
accomplish this through various commit- 
tees of company representatives and of- 
ficers elected by the companies. Through 
committee work, all of the various phases 
of the Bureau activities are supervised 
by company experts intimately connected 
with the daily operation of the business. 
The companies send their attorneys, en- 
gineers, statisticians, and other experts 
to the Bureau for the study of problems, 
conference with other members, and the 
determination of policies to be followed. 

“A policyholder usually relies upon 
his agent to select the company in which 
the business is to be placed. The agent 
in justice to his client, wishes to place 
this business in a sound company. He 
may jeopardize the interests of a client 
by placing business in a company operat- 
ing at cut rates and paying excessive 
commissions. Such business is likely not 
to contribute tp the permanent success 
of the agent. By loyalty to Bureau 
companies, the agent serves the best in- 
terests of his own clients, and also the 
good of the business as a whole.” 





HEADS OKLA. INSURANCE FUND 

Avery C. Moore has been appointed 
manager of the Oklahoma Insurance 
Fund to succeed G. A. Criswell. For 
several years Mr. Moore has been in the 
insurance field in Bristow, Okla., under 
the name of the Avery C. Moore local 
agency. He sold an interest in the agen- 
cy to Boyd Caves and the name of the 
agency was changed to the Boyd Caves 


Co. H. T. Wolfe is also interested in 
the firm. 





NORTH AMERICA BUILDING 

The Insurance Co, of North America, 
Philadelphia, which a few years ago 
erected its own building in New York 
City, will now construct a building in 
San Francisco to house the Pacific Coast 
departments or local offices of all the 
companies in the group. The building 
will be located on Sansome Street op- 
posite the present offices of the compa- 
nies. Sheldon Catlin, North America 
vice-president, is now in San Francisco. 
The company also owns its own build- 
ings in Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Omaha. 





R. B. DUTT MARRIED 
R. B. Dutt, president of the Manu- 
facturers’ Casualty of Philadelphia, was 
married Thanksgiving Day to Miss Mar- 
garet Kappler, also of Philadelphia. 
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Senior Prepares Rules of Procedure 


For Arbitrating Medical Bills 


The Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board of New York has just filed with 
the state industrial commissioner a gen- 
eral plan of arbitration of medical bills 
under Sections 13-a and 13-g of the 
workmen’s compensation act. This filing, 
General Manager Leon S. Senior em- 
phasizes, is subject to the reservation 
that it shall not be construed as a waiver 
of legal and constitutional rights by any 
insurance carrier participating and that 
the plan need not be followed by such 
carrier in a case where it does not wish 
to arbitrate according to its provisions. 

For the benefit of its member com- 
panies the Board has just issued rules of 
procedure on arbitration of medical bills, 
chief features of which follow: 


Procedure to Follow 


1. On receipt of a medical bill which 
is regarded as unfair the insurance car- 
rier should make an effort to settle same 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
minimum medical fee schedule and with 
due regard to the fairness of the amount 
and the necessity of the procedures and 
the number of visits made by the physi- 
cian. 

2. If a satisfactory settlement is not 
agreed upon, the carrier shall pay, if ac- 
ceptable to the claimant physician, the 
amount which it believes to be fair and 
reasonable, leaving the balance in dis- 
pute for arbitration. The negotiation 
for settlement should be conducted ex- 
peditiously so as to allow ample time for 
the carrier to file the required “notice of 
objection to medical bill” with the In- 
dustrial Commissioner. 

3. If it appears clear that the claim 
of the physician is not valid and en- 
forceable under any of the provisions of 
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Section 13 of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, the carrier’s objection and the 
grounds therefor should be filed on form 
A-1 but no further steps towards arbi- 
tration shall be taken. 

4. Notice of any objection to a medi- 
cal bill shall be given by the carrier on 
form A-1 within thirty days after the 
receipt of the medical bill, to the Indus- 
trial Commissioner, 80 Centre Street, 
New York City, to the claimant physi- 
cian, and to the Medical Society of the 
State of New York, 2 East 103rd Street, 
New York City. 

5. Form A-1 to the claimant physician 
shall be accompanied by a submission on 
form A-2 which shall have been executed 
on the part of the carrier as required by 
Rule 6 of the “Rules of Procedure.” The 
letter to the claimant physician shall 
indicate that if he agrees to the arbitra- 
tion of the medical bill he should sign 
and duly acknowledge the submission 
and return it to the carrier for filing to 
secure arbitration. 

6. Upon receipt of the completely ex- 
ecuted submission from the claimant 
physician the carrier should submit same, 
together with a copy thereof excluding 
the acknowledgments and a copy of 
Form A-1 to the Rating Board. 

7. On Forms A-1 and A-2 the carrier 
should always indicate for identification 
purposes the number which it has as- 
signed to the existing or prospective 
claim of the injured employe and also 
the commission’s number, if known. The 
arbitration, case number will be inserted 
by the Rating Board. 


Board to Select Carriers’ Arbitrators 


8. Arbitrators for carriers will be se- 
lected by the Rating Board. In the ex- 
ceptional case where a carrier wishes to 
name arbitrators of its own selection, the 
names and addresses of such arbitrators 
should accompany the executed submis- 
sion to the Rating Board. To facilitate 
arbitration proceedings and to avoid in- 
creasing the cost thereof, it is suggeste 
that individual selections of arbitrators 
should not be made by the carrier except 
in very special cases where, because 0 
the unusual character and_ substantial 
cost of the medical care or other special 
features, ‘the carrier believes it essential 
to do so. Pa 

9. If after the filing of the submission 
with the Rating Board, and before ar- 
bitration, the carrier and claimant phys! 
cian effect a settlement, the carrier 
should at once notify the Rating Boar 
in order that the case may be withdrawn 
from the arbitration calendar. ; 

10. With respect to cases for which 
objections to medical bills have already 
been filed by you with the Industrial 
Commissioner, you are informed that 
they have been turned over to us for 
review and arrangement. 
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U.S. E. & G. School of Insurance 


Four Classes of Five Weeks Each Given Annually Under Supervision of 
Dr. Calvin S. Slagle, Veteran Educator; An Investment In Man-Power 


The United States F. & G., for years 
a believer in the value of educational as- 
sistance for its producers, inaugurated 
early in 1936 a Home Office School of 
Insurance which won instantaneous ap- 
proval as a sound investment in man- 
power building, and a quick response 
from field representatives of the com- 
pany. Philip F. Lee, vice-president and 
agency director, has executive supervi- 
sion over the new school and he has 
been so enthusiastic over its possibilities 
that his own son, Philip F., Jr., now 
district supervisor in St. Louis, was 
graduated from the November class. 

Vice-President Lee looks upon the 
School of Insurance not only as the 
training ground for beginners but an 
cpportunity for the company’s present 
agents, brokers and solicitors to reap 
greater profit to themselves by personal 
participation in the program of study. 
Such a program of intensive schooling, 
he says, will give the student-agent a 
thorough knowledge of what he has to 
sell, the service he has to render, and 
the best methods of applying this knowl- 
edge to develop an agency business. 


23 in First Class 


The first class, which started last 
April in the home office and ran for 
five weeks, was composed of twenty- 
three young men representing agency or- 
ganizations in many sections of the 
country. The progress of this and sub- 
sequent groups have been highly grati- 
fying, and no one has been more pleased 
than Dr. Calvin S. Slagle, “dean of the 
school” who is the company’s supervisor 
of education. Many have credited him 
with having conceived the idea of the 
School of Insurance. He has been with 
the company since 1916, having been 
prior to that time an active clergyman 
of the Reformed Church of the United 
States, 

From the minute he entered his new 
work Dr. Slagle realized that insurance 
education both of the public and those 
in the profession was badly needed. So 
one of the first things he did was to 
found the U. S. F. & G. library where 
now employes of the company may find 
any of the leading books on insurance, 
suretyship or related subjects. In both 
home office and field he made his influ- 
ence felt, giving instruction gladly and 
generously to those of the company’s 
representatives who applied for it. The 
establishment of the new school gave 
him the long desired opportunity to put 
this instruction on a more systematic 
basis. Furthermore, it meant that prom- 
ising man-power, especially sons of 
agents, who planned to enter their fath- 
ers agencies and make the casualty-sur- 
ety business their life work, would have 
the benefit of a solid foundation. 

The only entrance requirement is the 
recommendation of a U. S. F. & G, man- 
ager or agent and a willingness on the 
Part of the student to cooperate fully in 
making the most of the time and instruc- 
tion that is given him. 


Splendid Professional Background 


In Dr, Slagle the United States F. & 
- had an educator whose professional 
background well fitted him to take a 





leading part in launching the new enter- 
prise. During his ministry he had held 
many responsible positions. He was in- 
strumental in the founding of Hood Col- 
lege and secretary of the board of 
trustees for fifteen years. He was a 
member of the board of directors of 
Catawba College, North Carolina. He 
was instrumental in the founding of the 
Hoffman Orphanage at Gettysburg and 
was its treasurer for many years. He was 
a member of the board of publications of 
the Reformed Church in Philadelphia, 
and he was treasurer of the Maryland 
Classis for twenty-five years. 

Not long after he joined the U, S. 
F. & G. Dr. Slagle started writing on 
timely subjects for various insurance 
periodicals among them being the old 
Baltimore Underwriter, to which he con- 
tributed for eight years under the name 
of The Commentator. He was one of 
the first writers to point out the fallacies 
of compulsory automobile insurance. He 
also compiled a booklet on meeting mu- 
tual competition which received consid- 
erable acclaim from the field. 

Dr. Slagle is now eighty years old. 
His mind is as active as that of most 
young men, yet enriched with much 
study and great experience. His writings 
for the company publications have won 
him the well deserved title of “The 
Sage.” 

Closely associated with him in the 
company’s educational division is Mc- 
Cord Sollenberger, who is doing a fine 
job. 


Overcoming Difficulties 


As an educator Dr. Slagle was aware 
of the two main difficulties which the 
U. S. F. & G. faced in starting its School 
of Insurance—(1) the failure on the part 
of many insurance men to appreciate the 
necessity of qualifying themselves thor- 
oughly for their work, and (2) the in- 
ability of those who do appreciate educa- 
tion to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages offered. To overcome these ob- 
stacles the U. S. F. & G. decided to give 
free tuition to the new school. Four 
classes a year are conducted and each 
class is limited to twenty-four. Students 
are required, however, to pay their own 
traveling and living expenses. 

So far this year there have been three 
classes graduated, April-May, July- 


Building Which Is Bringing Gratifying Results 





DR, CALVIN S. SLAGLE 


August, and October-November. At the 
most recent graduating exercises which 
were held following a luncheon in the 
Merchants Club, Baltimore, E. Asbury 
Davis, president of the company, deliv- 
ered the principal address and expressed 
his gratification over the good work 
done. The personnel of this class con- 
sisted of nineteen young men, some of 
whom were new to the insurance busi- 
ness. Sixteen states were represented. 
As in previous classes instruction was 
given by men who are specialists in each 
branch, and who have the added author- 
ity of successful careers in the practical 
application of their subjects. The stu- 
dent who attained the highest rank for 
his work was Dave Johnson, Fisher- 
Brown Insurance Agency, Inc., of Pen- 
sacola, Fla., which sent five students to 
different sessions of the school. 

All of the students follow the same 
routine: in classroom from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. except on Saturdays, with one 
hour luncheon recess and an hour’s study 
period each day. There is plenty of hard 
work to be done but the compensation 
is great as the students realize that 
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time and effort so spent will return divi- 
dends when they get back home and into 
production. 

Ground Covered 

The aim of the School of Insurance is 
to assist U. S. F. & G, agents to become 
the best trained and the best posted in 
their respective communities. To this 
end the ground covered includes the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The principles and practices of in- 
surance and suretyship. 

2. The coverage of bonds and policies. 

3. The distinction between desirable 
and undesirable business. 

4. Modern methods of selling as ap- 
plied to insurance. 

In addition, Dr. Slagle emphasizes, the 
students derive inspirational advantages 
impossible to obtain by any other means. 
He says: “They have personal contact 
with men who have made a life study of 
insurance and converted their knowledge 
into outstanding achievement. They meet 
and learn to know men of national prom- 
inence in the profession; they have the 
opportunity to observe, study and profit 
by the methods of operation which are 
employed by one of the country’s leading 
underwriting organizations.” 


Man-Power Development Chief Concern 


In his opening remarks to last April’s 
class Dr. Slagle epitomized the advan- 
tages each student could expect to re- 
ceive from the course when he said: 

“Nearly all of you are or expect to 
become producers of business. You are 
to be congratulated. The long end of 
any business is the production end. It is 
to our mutual interest that we should 
emphasize in this course methods of pro- 
ducing business. This will be done. You 
will be given the benefit of the experi- 
ence gained by some of our representa- 
tives who have been successful in the 
production of business. 

“Important, however, as production is 
both for you and the company, it would 
be a great mistake if you were to judge 
of the value of your study here by the 
immediate results that follow in the 
acquisition of business. Certainly a 
physician would not wish to confine him- 
self to the treatments of measles and 
the ordinary routine of family complaints 
but would want to be ready for any 
emergency that might confront him, and 
certainly an agent ought not to confine 
himself to the patch of least resistance 
and limit himself to writing the simpler 
forms of casualty insurance but he ought 
to write bonds of every description. 

“The course of instruction which you 
will receive and your study is expected 
to give you a broad and comprehensive 
view of all the lines which the company 
writes and the possibilities which lie be- 
fore you in your life work. We are con- 
cerned, with you, about your getting 
business as soon as possible, but our 
greatest concern is about your develop- 
ment, and what you will amount to in 
future years.” 

Dr, Slagle has always believed in the 
ideals of insurance. He has looked upon 
it as a great christian institution, being 
the shock absorber of life and applying 
the Golden Rule by making the losses of 
the unfortunate easier to bear. The 
young men who have learned the funda- 
mental principles of insurance from Dr. 
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Slagle have started out in the insurance 
business with an inspiration and a pride 
in their profession that has carried them 
through early disappointments and stood 
them in good stead when things looked 
darkest. 
Subjects and Their Instructors 

“Fundamental Principles 

Insurance” which Dr. 
Slagle conducts himself, the subjects, 
classroom hours devoted to each, and 
their instructors are as follows: 


Starting with 
and Practice of 


Class- 
room 
Subject Hours 
Fundamental Principles and Practice 
of Insurance 
Instructor: Calvin S. Slagle. 
Plate Glass Insurance.............0.: 7 
Instructor: Thomas F-P. Cameron, 
Superintendent. 
Assistant: J. Glover Bauer, Jr. 
Aetment and Benth, oc ccsccccccsccs 24 


Instructor: William B. Hill, Super- 
intendent. 
Assistant: H. A. Prevost. 
NS ic en oak aaa seas 21 
Instructor: W. H. Kincannon, Su- 
perintendent. 
Assistants: T. J. Hicks; N. T. Ger- 
nand; W. A. Morgan. 
Compensation and Public Liability.... 28 
Instructors: H. L. Fiske; J. H. 
sibby; S. F. Machovec; Ed. Red- 
mer. 
Accident Prevention ..........esseee- 3 
Instructor: J. P. Bonsal, Superin- 
tendent. 
Assistants: U. D. Williams; L. C. 
Gray; W. S. Gardner. 
I os hie won Gama naanTee eres 28 
Instructor: J. H. Dittman, Superin- 
tendent. 
Assistants: C. F. Clifford; Hilbert 


Foos; Ed. 


Lambden. 


Mercantile Fidelity 


Instructor: F. C. Ayres, Superin- 
tendent. 
Assistant: Thomas J. Clagett. 


PONE CONGNE on oooh sh ioG coed seecns 3 
Instructor: A. D. Patrick, Superin- 
tendent. 
Federal Bond 
Instructor: Harry C. 
Superintendent. 
errr rere 3 


McMechen, 


Instructor: Harry B. Davis, Super- 
intendent. 
PN RI i coca scs banat brasunds 21 
Instructor: G. L. Chilcote, Superin- 
tendent. 
Assistant: W. M. Harvey. 
NOUN axwaticuw kd kaceaineteiubecnes 28 
Instructor: J. D. Williams, Super- 
intendent. 
Assistant: Wm. J. McFeely. 
2 SRR ee ie RSE 28 


C. C. Conlon, Vice-President. 
Instructor: Norman C. Keyes, Su- 
perintendent Southern Division. 
OO tee 3 
Instructors: O. R. Leeds, Asst. 
Agency Director; J. D. Hall, Asst. 
Agency Director. 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY 
FIRE CORPORATION 


Fire and Allied Limes................ 21 
Instructor: J. T. Robertson, Vice- 
President. 


Automobile and Inland Marine Lines. 21 
Instructor: F. A. Doyle, Secretary in 
charge of Automobile and Inland 
Marine. 
Ee EE nye 
Instructor: H. Badenhoop, 
tary, Loss Department. 
Re ee ss wete bakes wan eedes 3 
Instructor: W. Brewer Joyce, Man- 
ager. 





Recent Court Decisions 





Author, 
Injuries by Unregistered Automobile 
Not Covered 
A newspaper automobile accident 


policy covered injuries sustained by the 
wrecking of any lawfully registered and 


licensed automobile. The Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court held, Wyman v. Great 
Northern Life, 265 N. W. 220, that the 


company was not liable for the death of 
the insured while driving an unregistered 
automobile, although the Governor of 
the state had requested the extension of 
time for expiration of licenses, and al- 
though the want of registration did not 
operate to cause the accident. The issue 
in the case was coverage, not causation. 
Injuries sustained in the wrecking of an 
unregistered automobile not being cover- 
ed by the policy, there could be no re- 
covery. 
* * * 
Right to Cross-Examine Writer of 
Medical Opinion 

In a workmen’s compensation proceed- 
ing it was error, the New York Appel- 
late Division holds, Springer v. Van 
Dorn, 288 N. Y. S. 312, to admit in evi- 
dence a written opinion by a physician, 
made at the request of the referee and 
based on a review of the medical evi- 
dence in the case. This opinion had to 
do with whether the claimant’s accident 
was the competent producing cause of a 
right hemiplegia. The medical testimony 
as to the causal relation between the 
accident, a kick by a horse, and the 
hemiplegia was conflicting, and the em- 
ploye, it was held, was entitled to an 
opportunity to cross-examine the doctor. 

* * & 


Surety Claims on National Bank 

The only claims allowed in the liquida- 
tion of a national bank are those in ex- 
istence on the date of the insolvency. 
Therefore, the New York Appellate Di- 
vision held, in Fink, State Superinten- 
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dent of Insurance, as Liquidator of the 
Concord Casualty & Surety Co. v. Harri- 
man National Bank & Trust Co., 287 N. 
Y. S. 461, the surety on a bond guaran- 
teeing the loss of deposits could not re- 
cover from the receiver of an insolvent 
national bank expenses incurred in de- 
fending an action on the bond. The liti- 
gation had been started after the bank 


was certified as insolvent and the re- 
ceiver appointed. 
x * 
Negligence Not Covered 


Acts of dishonesty and fraud within 
the meaning of an indemnity bond cover- 
ing fraud, dishonesty, larceny, embezzle- 
ment, forgery or wrongful extraction by 
employes are acts of harmful intent or 
with a view to personal profit. Univer- 
sal Credit Co. v. United States Guarantee 
Co., 183 Atl. 806. 

Negligence, a mere dereliction in the 
terms of an employment, a misstatement 
not accompanied by designed intent to 
defraud or to profit thereby, are not acts 
of dishonesty or fraud, it was held, such 
as are within the contemplation of the 
bond. Wholesale car check reports, re- 
porting as unsold cars which had been 
sold, standing alone, were held insuffi- 
cient to sustain an action on such a bond. 

oe Ss 


Time for Claiming Under 
Fidelity Bond 

The Georgia Supreme Court holds, 
Union Dry Goods Co. v. National Sure- 
ty, 184 S. E. 610, that under a bond insur- 
ing an employer against breach of fidel- 
ity of an employe, and requiring a claim 
to be presented to the surety within six 
months following the date of the ter- 
mination of the surety’s liability, the 
claim must be presented within six 
months after the termination of the in- 
surance by expiration of the time for 
which the premium was paid. 


Why We Promised To Print Pictures 
And Obits of Drunken Drivers 


By Ernest R. Boileau 


City Editor, Wausau Record-Herald, 
Wausau, Wis. 


Because Wausau has not had a high- 
way motor car death in 1936, thus lead- 
ing the nation in highway safety for 
cities in the 10,000 to 25,000 population 
class; and, also, because of that front 
page warning our paper printed just be- 
fore Fourth of July in which we asked 
in advance for obituaries and pictures 
of Fourth of July car fatality victims, 
who were driving while under the in- 
fluence of liquor, Wausau has been re- 
ceiving considerable publicity and at- 
tracting a lot of attention in circles 
where the enormous death and accident 
toll from automobile accidents is re- 


garded as one of this nation’s major 
problems. 
The Eastern Underwriter has asked 


me to tell something about the town, 
the reasons for its fine highway record 
and how we happened to print that 
warning. 

Wausau has a population of 24,823. It 
is a public-spirited city. 


Plays Up Motor Accidents 


The publisher and staff of our paper 
have for sometime been keen about 
arousing public sentiment along the lines 
of safety, especially highway safety. If 
we can print a story bringing home to 
Wausau consciousness the horror of 
death on the road; if we can print 
something which makes the public give 
a thought to safety while driving, we 
go to it. Thus, we have frequently re- 
produced pictures of cars damaged in 
serious accidents; have played up such 
accidents. Repetition of these stories 
has accomplished a great deal in making 
the readers “safety minded.” 


In 1935 we ran a daily column, em- 





Attention Motorists 

| By The City Editor 

It’s going to be quite a task get- 
ting out Monday’s issue of the Rec- 
| ord-Herald and we need your help. 
| We are assuming that there will be 
several fatal automobile accidents in 
Wausau and vicinity over Saturday 
and Sunday, a double holiday. If 
you plan to drive an automobile while 
intoxicated over the week-end, please | 
be kind enough to send your photo- 
graph and obituary to this newspaper 
before you start out on that fatal 
ride 

Of course, we don’t want you to be 
killed but if you are we want to at 
least publish a story about the inci- 
dent Monday. Bad news to you | 
means good news to us. Our re- 
porters will be so busy running down 
accident stories Monday morning that 
your cooperation in furnishing us with 
an obituary and photo of yourself be- 
| fore hand will lighten the work nec- 
essary so that your friends can read 
all about the fatal accidents. 

You motorists are probably aware 
of the fact that there has not been 
an automobile accident death in Wau- 
sau since the first day of this year, 
which is some kind of a record. While 
we would like to see this condition 
exist throughout the year, we will be 
glad to publish the story about the 
first one who breaks the record. 

Please remember, if you plan to 
ride into the jaws of death Saturday 
or Sunday, give us the information 
as requested. 

S.—If you know where it’s going 
to happen, kindly advise us and we'll 
have a reporter on the spot. 

















ERNEST R. BOILEAU 


bellished with cuts, urging safety on 
highways and in homes, too. This col- 
umn ran for a month, and there were 
other columns in which stories relative 
to safety as given by local persons to 
groups, organizations and schools were 
featured. 
Stiff Penalties 

These stories have naturally given en- 
couragement to public officials. 

Wausau police and Marathon County 
traffic officers have been diligent in ap- 
prehending drunken and reckless driv- 
ers, and police and county court judges 
have slapped on heavy fines or jail sen- 
tences for those convicted, Those cases 
of course were played up in our paper, 
in one way or another. 

After the city had created a record for 
the first six months of 1936 for not hav- 
ing a fatal motor vehicle accident I got 
an idea that I believed might aid in con- 
tinuing the record for another month or 
two, or, at least, over the double Fourth 
of July holiday. So I wrote the box 
on this page for the front page of our 
paper of July 3. In this box motorists 
were asked to ee obituaries and pic- 
tures of themselves to the Record-Her- 
ald in advance, if they intended driving 
while under the influence of liquor. We 
received no pictures or obituaries and 
in the issue of July 5 we mentioned the 
fact that besides getting no replies there 
was not even a serious motor accident 
in the city, nor in Marathon County, 
the largest in Wisconsin. 

Our article, “Attention Motorists,” was 
set in a one column box, bold face, and 
with the by-line, “By the City Editor.” 


PETER DOELGER DEAD 

Peter Goelger, 75, one time head of 
the brewery bearing his name, who was 
president of the Interboro Mutual In- 
demnity of New York, died recently 
after a two-year illness. He was also 
head of Peter Doelger, Inc., real estate 
brokers, 








AUTOPSY ON VAN SWERINGEN 

To determine whether the sudden 
death of Oris P. Van Sweringen, rail- 
road magnate, was from natural or acci 
dental causes, it is understood an autop- 
sy was held last week. Many of Mr. 
Van Sweringen’s insurance policies con- 
tained double indemnity clauses. 
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